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figures, such as Sun Yatsen, remain unchanged. Several key Chinese, 
Manchu, and Korean terms, such as Zongfan, Zhongguo, Dulimbai gurun, 
Zhonghua, and Junghwa, are capitalized. The names of Manchu figures are 
spelled either in Mollendorff (when the Manchu characters are available) or 
in Pinyin (when they are not available). A core indigenous Chinese term, 
fan, which is often rendered as “tributary state” in English, always appears in 
italics. The Chinese and Korean dates of primary documents using the lunar 
calendar have been converted into their counterparts in the Gregorian 
calendar based on Jinshi Zhong Xi shiri duizhao biao (Cross-reference lists of 
modern Chinese and Western historical dates), edited by Hesheng Zheng. 
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Introduction 


Day dawned on April 25, 1644, in the seventeenth year of the reign of the 
Chongzhen emperor of the Ming Dynasty of China. As the first rays of the 
sun struck the walls of the Forbidden City in Beijing, a large group of rebels 
stormed the gates. Right before the rebels swarmed the imperial halls, the 
emperor managed to climb up an artificial hill behind the palace and hang 
himself from a tree. His loyal servant, a eunuch who had cared for the 
desperate thirty-three-year-old emperor since the latter’s birth, hanged 
himself from another tree. The Ming Dynasty, or the Great Ming, which had 
governed China for 277 years, came to a sudden end. 

The Ming’s unexpected demise put one of its generals, Wu Sangui (1612- 
78), who was fighting on the front lines of an unrelated conflict about 190 
miles east of Beijing, in an awkward position. General Wu was defending 
Shanhai Pass, a strategic military outpost of the Great Wall connecting inner 
China with Manchuria, in the war with the Qing, a regime founded in 1616 
by the nomadic Manchus in Manchuria. The war had lasted for almost three 
decades, during which the Manchus had decisively defeated the Ming troops 
in Manchuria, subordinated neighboring Mongol tribes, and conquered the 
Choson Dynasty of Korea, a loyal tributary state of China. Shanhai Pass 
became the last fortification preventing the formidable barbarians, as both 
Ming Chinese and Chosén Koreans regarded the Manchus, from entering 
inner China. As Beijing fell into the rebels’ hands, General Wu lost his 
country overnight. In Manchuria, the Manchu emperor seized the 


opportunity to send his troops under the leadership of Prince Dorgon 
(1612-50) to the outskirts of Shanhai Pass, where the army waited to cross 
the Great Wall to enter inner China. Meanwhile, the rebels in Beijing began 
to march toward the pass, with General Wu's father as a hostage, in order to 
annihilate Wu. In this life-or-death situation, Wu chose the Manchus as his 
allies. He opened the giant gate to allow the Manchu forces to pass through 
the Great Wall and help him defeat the rebels. 

Among those who entered the pass along with the Manchu forces was the 
crown prince of Choson Korea. The prince had been living with the 
Manchus for seven years, since 1637, when the Manchus had conquered 
Chos6n and taken him and his younger brother hostage. The guardians of 
the pass, General Wu's army, also included people of Korean origin. Among 
them was a young Korean officer, Choe Hyo-il, who had joined General 
Wu's anti-Manchu fight after 1627, when the Manchus first invaded Chos6n. 
Choe was not to live long, but he did not die at the hands of the Manchu 
conquerors. On June 6, 1644, the Manchus took over Beijing without a fight. 
In a hall standing amid the debris of the Forbidden City, which had been 
burned by the rebels, Prince Dorgon accepted the capitulation of the 
Chinese officials of the Ming, witnessed by the Korean crown prince. Choe, 
however, refused to prostrate himself in front of the Manchu prince, who in 
his mind was a barbarian. Instead, dressed in a Ming-style robe, he went to 
Chongzhen'’s tomb to mourn for the Ming—the civilized Middle Kingdom, 
or Zhongguo in Chinese. Choe died near the tomb after a seven-day hunger 
strike. General Wu buried his body and commemorated him in an elegy.4 

A Korean subject, Choe died not only for the Chinese emperor but also 
for a civilization embodied by the Chinese dynasty and his homeland. Yet 
when he sacrificed himself, he did not realize that the Manchu regime was 
transforming itself by embracing the ideological, political, and cultural 
norms of the same civilization. More importantly, before it crossed the Great 
Wall in 1644, the Qing had begun to use its hierarchical relationship with 
Chos6n to fashion itself as the civilized center of the world. As history 
unfolded, this relationship lasted for 258 years until the end of the Sino- 
Japanese War in 1895, and it continued to exert a strong influence over 
China and Korea thereafter. From the early seventeenth to the early 
twentieth century, the Qing used its relationship with Chos6n as an 


ideological tool to consolidate its identity as the Middle Kingdom and to 
manage its relations with other neighboring countries and the newly 
conquered polities that stretched from Manchuria and the Mongol steppe to 
Turkestan and the Himalayas. By the time the Eurasian empire fell apart in 
1911, Qing China had evolved into a multiethnic and multicultural modern 
state, providing a solid foundation for state building in the rest of the 
twentieth century. Among the factors that helped the Qing remake the 
Chinese empire, what stood out in particular were the politico-cultural 
discourse and imperial norms drawn from the Manchu-Korean contacts. 
These took place within a hierarchical framework I call Zongfan, a term I 
will explain below. The microhistory of Manchu-Korean relations vividly 
reflects the macrohistory of China's transformation during the course of the 
three centuries, making Sino-Korean relations distinct from China’ 
relations with other countries. 

This book reveals the development of China from an empire into a 
modern state through the lens of the dynamics of Sino-Korean political 
relations from 1616 to 1911. It incorporates Chos6n Korea into the historical 
narrative of Qing China by examining the high politics of the two countries. 
The book shows that the Manchu regime used its constant relations with 
Chos6n to establish, legitimize, consolidate, and present its identity as the 
civilized center of the known world, as a cosmopolitan empire, and as a 
modern sovereign state. By employing a long-term historical and cross- 
border perspective to observe the bilateral relationship, this book casts new 
light on the rise and inner changes of the Chinese empire during the Qing 
period, the clashes between the Chinese foreign-relations system and its 
Western counterpart, and the formation of modern sovereign states in East 
Asia. 


Revitalizing the Concept of Zongfan in the 
Narrative of Late Imperial China 


I use the Chinese term Zongfan, or in some cases the English phrase 
“Chinese world order,’ rather than the oft-adopted English translation 
“tributary,’ to refer to the nature of the hierarchical relationship between late 
imperial China and its subordinate countries, which included Korea. I 


reserve the term “tributary” for related aspects of this system.2 “Late 
imperial China” in this book refers to China from 1368 to 1911, namely, the 
Ming (1368-1644) and Qing periods following the collapse of the Yuan 
Dynasty (1271-1368) of the Mongol Empire. As I argue below, the Zongfan 
system was central to establishing the political orthodox legitimacy of China 
and its subordinate countries. As a key concept of Confucianism, political 
orthodox legitimacy (Ch., Zhengtong) refers to the universal ideological, 
moral, cultural, and social rationale behind the legitimate status of a political 
entity in the hierarchy of the Chinese world. In late imperial times, this 
legitimacy entailed “name and status” (Ch., mingfen) and “great unification” 
(Ch., da yitong) and found its dedicated audience in the ruling elites and 
Confucian scholars of Ming and Qing China, Chosdén Korea (1392-1910), 
and Tokugawa Japan (1600-1868).4 

As a politico-cultural structure, the Zongfan system is believed to have 
been established in the Western Zhou Dynasty (1046-771 BC). It was 
associated with the kinship-based feudal system (Ch., zongfa fengjian) of the 
day. This system was practiced between two sides, Zong and fan. Zong refers 
to the royal lineage of the Chinese monarch, who claimed to be the “Son of 
Heaven” (Ch., tianzi) residing in the Middle Kingdom with absolute 
patriarchal authority and exclusive orthodox legitimacy as the human agent 
of the “Mandate of Heaven” (Ch., tianming). Fan originally meant the clan(s) 
of the royal family who established outposts on Chinas borders, where the 
rulers’ legitimacy was dependent on investiture by the Son of Heaven. The 
two sides of the kinship constituted the familistic hierarchy and the order of 
“all-under-Heaven” (Ch., tianxia)—the known universe to the people within 
this political entity.2 

The connotation of Chinas periphery evolved within this feudalistic 
model by incorporating all countries or polities outside China into the 
category of fan. According to the ideal tenets, on a regular basis the fan 
dispatched emissaries, “ministers of ministers” (Ch., peichen), bearing taxes 
or tribute to the central court, where they would offer appropriate obedience 
to the Son of Heaven and receive largesse or gifts. In return, the court would 
not only send envoys to the fan to invest the rulers with legitimate titles but 
also protect the fan whenever necessary. ‘This reciprocity was the foundation 
of the double policy of “serving the great” (Ch., shida) and “cherishing the 


small” (Ch., zixiao). The exchanges of emissaries following ritual codes 
dictated by the Middle Kingdom kept the Zongfan system running. This 
model later evolved into the basic philosophy of the foreign policy of late 
imperial China.° 

In addition to being defined by its geographical distance from the central 
court, the fan could also be characterized in kinship terms as inner fan and 
outer fan. The inner fan maintained a strong blood relationship with the 
emperor, but the outer fan did not. In the case of Korea, the situation was 
complex. The imperial norms of the successive Chinese dynasties preferred 
to ascribe the beginning of Sino-Korean kinship to Jizi (K., Kija), a royal 
member of the Shang Dynasty (ca. 1600-1046 BC) who was believed to have 
been invested by the Western Zhou court with the lands of ancient Chos6n. 
This legend produced an assumption of a unique cultural homogeneity that 
the Chinese side deeply endorsed and that helped unified Chinese dynasties 
see Korea as belonging within China’ territorial perimeter.4 The Han 
Dynasty (206 BC-AD 220) and the Tang Dynasty (618-907) invaded Korea 
and integrated parts of the Korean lands into China. In the 1260s the 
Mongol forces of the Yuan Dynasty gradually came to control the Koryé 
Dynasty of Korea (918-1392), and in the 1270s the Mongol court invested 
King Chungnyédl (r. 1274-1308), who married the Princess of Qi of Kublai 
Khan, as the consort of the imperial princess and the king of Kory6 (K., 
Puma Koryé kugwang). After the Ming overthrew the Yuan, it ceased 
practicing the Yuan's policy toward Koryo, which had been based on strong 
personal ties between the Mongol and Korean courts through state 
marriage. 

After its establishment in 1368, the Ming followed the feudal principles of 
the Zhou Dynasty and the Zongfan practice of the Yuan in establishing the 
Zongfan system within its domain, but it had no desire to extend the system 
to Kory6. The founding father of the new dynasty claimed that Ming China 
would never invade Koryo or fourteen other neighboring countries. In 1392 
a new Korean regime replaced Kory6 and immediately sent emissaries to 
China to pursue imperial investiture of the kingship. Although the Ming 
conferred the title “Chos6n” on the new regime, after Jizi Chos6n, it did not 
endow the Korean king with investiture until 1401, when Emperor Jianwen 
(r. 1399-1402) invested the third king of Chosén (T’aejong, r. 1400-1418), 


formally extending the Zongfan arrangement to the kingdom. In the 
imperial mandate, the Ming underlined that the king should serve as a fence 
of the civilized kingdom and “assist China forever” (Ch., yongfu yu 
Zhongguo).2 In 1403 Emperor Yongle (r. 1402-24) awarded the same king an 
official robe commensurate with the rank of first-degree prince (Ch., 
ginwang, a brother of the emperor), further integrating Chosdn into the 
Ming Zongfan system.12 

In the transition from the Yuan-Kory6 relationship to the Ming-Chosén 
one, the Ming made a consequential shift in Chinas policy toward Korea: 
China allowed Korea independence as a foreign country in practice, but it 
continued to regulate the bilateral relationship with reference to Zongfan 
norms in the domestic feudal sense and on the ideological level. In the 
familistic and culturally homogeneous Zongfan context, the Ming depicted 
Chos6n as an outer fan descending from Jizi, while Chos6n identified itself 
as a “vassal” (K., chehu; Ch., zhuhou) of the Ming court and viewed their 
relationship in father-son and monarch-subordinate terms.14 
Simultaneously, Neo-Confucianism (K., Chéngju hak), which celebrated 
Confucian social hierarchy, had become the ruling ideology during the Yuan 
Dynasty, and had lately been introduced to Korea, helping to institutionalize 
and stabilize this bilateral relationship.“ After the Ming rescued Choson 
from a Japanese invasion in the 1590s, Chosdn became even more 
committed to the Ming, regarding the Ming as its “parent nation” (K., pumo 
chi pang).* This arrangement seemed similar to the feudalism practiced in 
medieval Europe and Tokugawa Japan, but as a cross-border framework it 
possessed features unique to the Confucianism-supported Chinese world. 
As part 2 of this book demonstrates, in the nineteenth century the nature of 
the Sino-Korean relationship built on these features confused European and 
Japanese diplomats, who could not find historical precedents for it within 
their own worlds. However, as scholars have pointed out, applying the Ming- 
Chos6n hierarchical relationship to Sino-Korean contacts or China’ foreign 
relations before 1400 would be ahistorical.4 

The Qing inherited the Ming Zongfan mechanism in its contacts with 
Chos6n, but the Manchus’ kinship relations with Mongol tribes complicated 
the outer fan spectrum of the empire. This point is illustrated by the 
multilayered nature of the outer fan and the varied usage of the term in Qing 


political discourse, particularly in referring to political entities within the 
Qing pilgrimage system (Ch., chaojin) and to countries in Southeast Asia, 
such as Siam (Thailand)42 The Manchu court nevertheless understood 
Choson and other subordinate entities as members of the Qing-centric 
family, in which the position of these entities was similar or even equal to 
that of their Mongol counterparts./° As the Ministry of Rites (Ch., Libu) 
described it to the Qianlong emperor in 1768 in the context of investing the 
Korean king’s grandson as the successor to the throne, “The outer fan are the 
same as Zongfan in terms of their relations with the central court” (Ch., 
Waifan zhi yu zongfan, shi shu xiangtong). Similarly, in 1790 the Qianlong 
emperor awarded the Vietnamese king, Nguyén Hué (r. 1788-92), a golden 
leather belt that only Zongfan of the royal family could use.“ The term 
“Zongfan” aptly encapsulates the relationship between the center/patriarch 
and the periphery/family members during the Qing period, and for this 
reason I have revitalized it in this book. 


Reinterpreting the Rise of the Modern Chinese 
State through the Lens of Qing-Choson Relations 


The involvement of Chos6n in the Ming-Qing war led to two fierce Manchu 
invasions of the country in 1627 and 1636. After conquering Choson in 
early 1637, the Qing established a Zongfan relationship with it by replacing 
the Ming in the patriarchal position. Scholars have widely regarded Sino- 
Korean relations in Chinas late imperial period as the quintessential 
manifestation of the Sinocentric order. Some scholars have tended to 
attribute the uniqueness of the relationship to the parties’ shared Confucian 
culture, especially Neo-Confucianism, while others have preferred to 
emphasize Chinas political or military influence or control in the 
hegemonic sense.‘2 This book embraces the cultural perspective, but it 
simultaneously underlines the significant effect that the Manchu use of 
violence had on the establishment and maintenance of Qing-Chos6n ties in 
the early seventeenth century. More importantly, I avoid enshrining the 
Qing-Chos6n relationship in the pantheon of Chinese narratives of Sino- 
Korean relations since the Western Zhou, and I refrain from conflating the 


Qing-Chos6n relationship with that between the Ming and Choson. Rather, 
I explore the unique and crucial role of these bonds in providing the Qing 
with the political, intellectual, and ideological sources with which it 
reconstructed itself and the Chinese empire and eventually gave birth to a 
modern Chinese state. 

A key term in analyzing the Sinocentric hierarchical arrangement 
between Qing China and other countries imagined in Qing imperial 
discourse is yi. Like so many abstract terms in Chinese (or indeed any 
language), its meaning varies according to context, but I have generally 
translated it as “barbarians.” As the following chapters show, yi, which was 
often used to describe outsiders in Sino-foreign contacts, did not necessarily 
carry a pejorative connotation. I also demonstrate a change in the meaning 
of yi from the perspective of the Manchu regime. The story of the Qing- 
Chos6n relationship unfolds within the broader process of the Qing’s efforts 
to meet the unprecedented challenge of proving its orthodox legitimacy in 
the politico-cultural setting of the “civilized vs. barbarian distinction” (Ch., 
Hua-Yi zhi bian; K., Hwa-I iii chai).”° It was against the background of this 
civilized—barbarian dichotomy that the Korean warrior Choi sacrificed 
himself in Manchu-occupied Beijing, and it was in light of this distinction 
that his homeland strengthened its identity as “Little China’ (K., So 
Chunghwa) in the post-Ming era, while the Qing positioned itself within the 
pedigree of the Middle Kingdom as the civilized center and the “Heavenly 
Dynasty” (Ch., tianchao). 

The establishment of the Qing-Chos6n Zongfan relationship in 1637 was 
a watershed event in the history of the Qing’s prodigious enterprise of 
redefining itself and remaking the Chinese world. Scholars have commonly 
dated the Ming-Qing transition to the Manchu occupation of Beijing in 
1644, but the Manchu regime in fact had initiated its bid for status as the 
Middle Kingdom at least a decade earlier, by employing the politico-cultural 
discourse embedded in the Zongfan structure. After 1637, the Qing 
progressively converted Chos6n into a prototypical “outer subordinate,” 
known as waifan (outer fan) or shuguo (subordinate country) in the Chinese 
language and tulergi gurun (outer country) or harangga gurun (subordinate 
country) in the Manchu language. Very significantly, the Qing imperial 
terms abruptly reversed the Manchu-Korean hierarchical arrangement in 


the Ming period by portraying Chos6n as a country of barbarians on the 
periphery of the Qing. 

In its frequent contacts with Choson from 1637 to 1643, the Qing 
strengthened the new bilateral political arrangement and developed a 
mature model for managing its relations with other newly conquered or 
subordinated entities. I call this model the “Chos6n model” (Ch., Chaoxian 
shili, lit. “Korean cases/examples”). As part 1 explains, the model constituted 
a pattern by which a country or a political entity could follow Chos6n into 
the Qing-centric Zongfan system primarily by receiving imperial 
investitures from the Qing, adopting the regnal titles and calendar of the 
Qing, and sending emissaries and tribute to the Qing on a regular basis. The 
idea behind this model was to encourage outlying regions to embrace the 
Qing as the civilized center of the world and to affirm its supreme political 
and cultural position. After 1644, as the Qing continued its conquest of 
inner China by marching west and southwest, it used the Chosoén model as a 
handy soft-power weapon to manage its political relations with other entities 
and to consolidate its new identification as the center of all-under-Heaven. 

The Qing-Chos6n hierarchy was far more than just the final chapter in the 
long Sino-Korean Zongfan history. Rather, it buttressed the rationale of the 
entire Zongfan system by keeping the periphery of the Chinese empire 
informed and regulated while the Manchu regime controlled and remade 
the empire at the core. The Qing’s dynamic relations with its first Confucian 
outer fan—Choson—played a vital role in establishing, institutionalizing, 
and nourishing the entire Qing-centric system of foreign relations. By the 
end of the eighteenth century, the Qing had constructed a new imperial 
order within and beyond its Eurasian empire. It had simultaneously labeled 
Britain and other European states “countries of barbarians” and posited 
them on the periphery of China. These states, however, changed their status 
vis-a-vis China through gunboat diplomacy and treaties in the nineteenth 
century, when they encountered the Chinese world through such outer fan 
as Annam (Vietnam), Ryukyu, and Choson. The introduction, translation, 
and dissemination of international law in the Chinese world put China, 
China's outer fan, and the European states on an equal footing in terms of 
their state sovereignty. Nevertheless, the relationship between Qing China 
and its outer fan remained unchanged until the very end of the nineteenth 


century in that they still needed each other to acquire mutually constitutive 
and mutually defined orthodox legitimacy in their own world. 

What confused the Western states in their contacts with the outer fan of 
China in the late nineteenth century was the nebulous nature of the Zongfan 
mechanism that constantly shunted them into perplexing negotiations with 
Beijing, the only place where diplomacy with outsiders could be conducted 
in accordance with Zongfan conventions. The disputes emerging at the 
periphery of China were thus transferred to the center of the empire, where 
they converged as an accumulative force to trigger certain reforms within 
China that in turn spread to and deeply influenced the periphery. Although 
this model may seem similar to contemporary relationships between 
European powers and their overseas colonies, it had a fundamentally 
different structure, as later sections and chapters will elaborate. The most 
typical case among the manifold and interwoven disputes regarding this 
mechanism arose in Chosén Korea. 

The political and diplomatic conundrum of the international status of 
Chos6n led the Qing and Chos6n into legal quagmires and prompted both 
sides to modify their time-honored relations in the context of both the inner 
and the outer dual networks, as chapters 5 and 6 explain. But the various 
adjustments made to the relationship on both sides in the chaotic decade of 
the 1880s kept the Zongfan fundamentals untouched, as neither side could 
overcome the ideological dilemma caused by their mutually constitutive 
legitimacy at the level of high politics in the Confucian world. This double 
bind meant that colonizing Chos6n was not an option for China in the 
turbulent period before the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in 1894. The 
growing controversy between China, Korea, Japan, and Western states 
finally resulted in the termination of the Sino-Korean Zongfan relationship 
in 1895. Accordingly, the cosmopolitan Chinese empire withdrew its 
political and cultural reach from its subordinate countries and became 
identical with the Chinese state defined by the norms of international law. 
After the war, China and Korea negotiated a new treaty for an equal state-to- 
state relationship, but the new arrangement lasted only a few years before 
both the Chosén Dynasty and the Qing Dynasty ceased to exist in 1910 and 
1911, respectively. This book describes the trajectory of this varied 
relationship and shows its significance for the development of modern 
China and East Asia. 


Revisiting the Chinese Empire under the Qing 


This book defines the Qing as an empire and as a Chinese empire. As I 
explain below, this empire included Chos6n in a politico-cultural sense. The 
term “empire” as a European concept that was always traced back to the 
Romans did not exist in the Chinese political lexicon until 1895, when the 
Sino-Japanese Treaty of Shimonoseki addressed the Qing as the “Great Qing 
Empire” in Chinese characters (Da Qing diguo), as a counterpart to the 
“Great Japanese Empire” (Dai Nippon teikoku).2+ None of the ruling 
dynasties before the end of the Qing ever claimed to hold an empire, either 
in Chinese or, when the ruling house was not Han Chinese, in any other 
language. Even nowadays, describing a Chinese dynasty as an empire 
remains rare among historians in China. Nevertheless, if we define an 
empire broadly as a political entity in which different peoples are governed 
differently, Chinese history from 221 BC, when the Qin Dynasty (221-207 
BC) unified China as a multiethnic polity, to the present is clearly a history 
of empires.”2 In this book, the Chinese empire (Ch., Zhonghua diguo) refers 
to a multiethnic and multicultural polity in which the Middle Kingdom 
represented the political and cultural core against the background of the 
civilized—barbarian distinction and for which the concepts of “Mandate of 
Heaven” and “all-under-Heaven” served as constitutional ideologies to 
establish its political orthodox legitimacy and Confucian orthodox 
legitimacy (Ch., daotong). This definition may not fit all the dynasties that 
claimed the name of the Middle Kingdom, because, as R. Bin Wong 
observes, “the ideas and institutions of this empire were neither constant 
over time nor uniform through space.’*2 But it applies to the dynasties in 
Chinese history such as the Tang, the Northern and Southern Song (960- 
1279), the Liao (907-1125), the Xixia (1038-1227), the Jin (1115-1234), the 
Yuan, the Ming, and the Qing. 

The Manchu ethnicity of the imperial house was not a barrier to the 
Qing’s presentation of itself as a Chinese empire, in particular after 1644, 
when the term “Chinese” (Ch., Zhongguo ren) took on a multiethnic 
character. The Qing had presented itself as a Chinese empire as early as 1689 
in the Treaty of Nerchinsk with Russia. The original treaty text, written in 
Latin by the French Jesuit Jean-Franc¢ois Gerbillon (1654-1707), who was 
serving the Manchu court, called the Qing Sinicum Imperium (Chinese 


Empire) as a counterpart to Ruthenicum Imperium (Russian Empire). The 
French version of the treaty rendered the term as l’Empire de la Chine 
(Empire of China) as a counterpart to Empire de Moscovie (Empire of 
Muscovy). In the Manchu translation of the treaty, the Qing court used the 
term Dulimbai gurun to define itself as China/Zhongguo; this term is 
equivalent to “Chinese Empire” in the other versions of the text.?2 

When “Chinese” became a multiethnic descriptor, the Qing also became 
the representative of Chinese culture, in particular the Confucianism that 
lay at the core of imperial political discourse. In 1712 Emperor Kangxi 
instructed the Manchu official TuliSen (1667-1740), an envoy to the Turgut 
Mongols in Russia, that if the “khan of Russia” (Ma., Cagan han) asked what 
was esteemed in China, TuliSen should respond that “our country takes 
fidelity, filial piety, benevolence, justice, and sincerity as fundamentals.”2° All 
of these concepts came from Confucianism, not from Manchu ideologies. 
After all, it was this Confucian identity and politico-cultural discourse 
informed by Confucianism, not the Qing’s Manchu characteristics or its 
realpolitik practiced along the newly conquered frontiers in Inner Asia, that 
determined the Qing’s political orthodox legitimacy as the Middle Kingdom 
and enabled it to obtain and justify Confucian orthodox legitimacy. This 
Confucian identity on the state level later helped the Qing display its 
Chineseness and win strong support from Han Chinese scholars, who 
assisted the dynasty in weathering the storm of anti-Manchu rebellions in 
the nineteenth century. This book broadly defines “Chineseness” as the state 
of being the legitimate Middle Kingdom, thus referring to statecraft, not 
ethnicity. 

I interpret the Chinese empire under the Qing in two dimensions: the 
territorial empire and the politico-cultural empire. The territorial Chinese 
empire was equal to the Great Qing, composed primarily of the Manchu 
court, the inner provinces (Ch., zhisheng, “directly controlled provinces”), 
and the first group of outer fan, which were under the management of the 
central institution of Lifan yuan. These outer fan included regions and 
groups such as the Cahar Mongols, Tibet, and Mongol and Muslim tribes in 
Xinjiang. The Chinese name Lifan yuan means “the ministry of managing 
the affairs of the fan,’ and it differs from the organizations Manchu name, 
Tulergi golo be dasara jurgan, which means “the institution in charge of the 


outer provinces.’ Scholars have generally translated it as “Court of Colonial 
Affairs” or “Mongolian Superintendency.’ This book adopts the latter 
rendering. The politico-cultural Chinese empire encompassed not only these 
political entities but also the second group of outer fan, whose contacts with 
China took place via the Ministry of Rites and whose shared characteristic 
was their identification of the Son of Heaven in China as the highest 
sovereign in the world (see figure 1.1). 


Inner Provinces 


Outer fan I (under MS) 


Outer fan I (under MOR) 


Outer fan III (under MOR) 


FIGURE I.1. The structure of the Chinese empire during the Qing. A 
= the court; B = inner provinces; C = outer fan under the Mongolian 


Superintendency (MS); D = outer fan under the Ministry of Rites 
(MOR), primarily Choson, Ryukyu, and Annam; E = Western 
countries listed by the Qing as outer fan; AB = inner China, or China 
proper; ABC = the Great Qing, or the territorial Chinese empire; 
ABCD = the politico-cultural Chinese empire; ABCDE = all-under- 
Heaven. 


Three key issues in the relationship between China and its outer fan 
within the politico-cultural Chinese empire invite elaboration: sovereignty, 
borders, and subjects. These issues were woven together in imperial times by 
the cosmopolitan idea of all-under-Heaven and were critically questioned 
within the context of the nation-state order of the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. China, or Zhongguo, had historically always been 
mutually defined by its relations with the countries on its periphery—that is, 
by a combination of the country’s own perception of itself and the devotion 
of its neighbors to Chinese civilization. The nebulous dual nature of China's 
identity posed a challenge to Chinese scholars who sought to define China 
anew in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries by comparing it to 
European states. These scholars could not find an established and consistent 
name for their homeland in history. For example, Huang Zunxian (1848- 
1905), a distinguished diplomat and scholar, reviewed the conventional 
civilized—barbarian discourse and preferred to call China the “central 
civilized country” (Ch., Huaxia). In his treatise exploring the reasons for 
Chinas weakness, Liang Qichao (1873-1929), an intellectual leader of 
Chinas modernization, pointed out that for a long time the Chinese had 
seen no difference between “state” and “all-under-Heaven” or between 
“state? and “court.24 Huang’s and Liang’s arguments reflected the 
cosmopolitan nature of the Chinese world, in which sovereignty, borders, 
and subjects manifested themselves in ways distinct from those of its 
Western counterpart. 

The nature of the sovereignty of an outer fan in the Chinese world was 
twofold: it was fully independent in terms of the territorial Chinese empire 
but fully dependent in relation to the politico-cultural Chinese empire. An 
outer fan enjoyed the right of independence, that is, autonomy or self-rule— 
zizhu in Chinese—within its boundaries. As Jean-Baptiste Grosier (1743- 


1823) in the 1780s and George N. Curzon (1859-1925) in the 1890s 
observed, the king of Choson was an independent and supreme sovereign in 
his own lands.”® The kings of the Nguyén Dynasty (1802-1945) of Vietnam 
went even further, claiming to be “emperors” and calling Vietnam the 
“Middle Kingdom’ in the first half of the nineteenth century. The kingship 
of the fan, however, was ultimately subjugated to the emperorship of China. 
As demonstrated by Emperor Qianlong’s deposition of the king of Vietnam, 
Lé Duy Ky (1765-93), and his investment of a new king in 1789, the 
emperor possessed absolute patriarchal power over the kings. This was 
particularly true for the Confucian kingship of Chos6n.22 What determined 
this relationship was not Chinas military power or geopolitical gravity or its 
“suzerainty, as Western and Japanese diplomats understood it in the 
nineteenth century, but the mutually constitutive legitimacy of each side of 
the bilateral arrangement that was undergirded by Zongfan tenets and 
Confucian ethos. As a consequence, in the 1830s and the 1870s, the king of 
Choson refused to negotiate with Western representatives on the grounds 
that “subordinates of a fan have no right to conduct diplomacy” (Ch., 
fanchen wu waijiao).*1 Vietnam adhered to the same ideology until the early 
1880s.32 Within this system, a Korean king did not have his own regnal title 
during his lifetime but gained a posthumous title or temple name, which is 
why I tend to refer to Korean kings as, simply, “the king,” or to use their 
names (“Yi Chong,’ for example) rather than their temple names (“Injo,’ Yi 
Chong’s temple name). Although the awarding of temple names to the kings 
could suggest a portrayal of Korea as independent of China in an abstract 
sense and in an intellectual sense, in practice China’ patriarchal and divine 
imperial power was always real and effective.*2 

The differences between peoples on either side of the borders that 
separated Qing China and its outer fan were clear, but these distinctions 
were not translated into the language of nation-states, as illustrated by the 
Qing’s cartographic survey in the Kangxi period and the Qing’s juridical 
negotiations with Annam and Chos6n over legal cases.*4 The territorial 
border between China and the outer fan could be diluted and blurred by the 
shared ideology of all-under-Heaven within the Zongfan framework. In this 
cultural context, the Qing court treated fan such as Choson as a part—even 
an indispensable part—of the “imperial dynasty” (Ch., huangchao) or the 


“Heavenly Dynasty.” For the most part, scholars do not consider countries 
such as Choson to have been components of the Chinese empire during the 
Qing. This view results from the dissemination of nationalist historiography 
in East Asia since the late nineteenth century and cleaves closely to a 
territorial definition of the Chinese empire. The Chinese empire as a 
politico-cultural unit, however, encompassed its outer fan beyond China's 
borders, where Chinas centrality was further constructed by local 
manifestations of the divine authority of the Chinese sovereign. Believing 
that all lands of the outer fan were under his rule in this sense, Emperor 
Yongzheng demarcated a new border with Annam in 1727 that allowed 
Annam to extend its territory 12.45 miles (40 Chinese /i) farther into China 
in order to end the territorial disputes between the two sides. 

Chosdn never ceased trying to redraw its borders, as reflected in its 
prolonged negotiations with China over border demarcation in the Tumen 
River area from the 1710s to the 1880s, yet the Korean court had endorsed 
the Chinese imperial discourse of all-under-Heaven since the Ming 
period.*? In 1593, for example, the king of Chosdn (Sénjo, r. 1567-1608) 
claimed that Choson was a vassal (K., chehu) of China and had been 
regarded by the Chinese dynasties as an “inner subordinate” (K., naebok; 
Ch., neifu) since Jizi. The king further emphasized that Chos6n “is actually 
China’s land and China lets our country manage it.’3° In the 1730s the Qing 
historians in History of the Ming commented that “Chosén was the Ming’s 
subordinate country, but it was not different from an inner part of China 
[Ch., yunei].24 The position of Chosdn as part of the Chinese empire 
remained unchanged during the Qing in terms of imperial norms. In 1784 
and 1788, Emperor Qianlong noted that Korea was almost the peer of the 
Qing’s “inner subordinates.”*8 In the rituals that marked imperial edicts, the 
Qing imperial ritual code made it clear that the local officials of Chos6n 
should perform the same rituals as did “those in directly controlled 
provinces” (Ch., ru zhisheng zhi yi).°? 

Another indicator of Chosén’s position was the annual calendar of the 
Qing (Ch., Shixian li or Shixian shu; Ma., Erin forgon i ton i bithe), issued 
every year by the Imperial Astronomical Bureau (Ch., Qintian jian; Ma., 
Abka be ginggulere yamun), which Korean emissaries had to retrieve from 
Beijing. The calendar included charts of the sunrise and sunset times and 


charts of the solar terms in “each province” (Ch., gesheng; Ma., yaya golo) 
and “each Mongol and Muslim tribe” (Ch., ge menggu huibu; Ma., geren 
monggo be, hoise i aiman) under Qing jurisdiction. From 1645, when the 
Qing inaugurated the calendar, Chos6n was included in the list of inner 
provinces such as Shanxi and Shandong and later showed up alongside 
Mukden, Nerchinsk (Ma., Nibcu), Sanxing (Ma., Ilan hala), Bodune (Ma., 
Bedune), Heilongjiang (Ma., Sahaliyan ula), and Jilin. Following Choson, 
Annam was added to the lists in 1789 and Ryukyu in 1810. As Johan 
Elverskog has pointed out, “A fundamental role of the emperor was to 
control the flow of time properly by creating the calendar and propitiating 
its cultural force through ritual and ceremony.’44 Many maps of the known 
world produced by the cartographers of the Qing and Choson in the 
eighteenth century, such as the Huangyu quanlan tu (Map of a complete 
view of the imperial lands, known as the Kangxi Atlas), also presented and 
substantiated this cosmopolitan ideology by including Choson as part of the 
empire.*2 The Qing thus subtly but unmistakably incorporated the group of 
outer fan into the Chinese empire. 

Cosmopolitan ideas strongly shaped the Qing’s understanding of the 
subjects within and beyond its borders, even after international law reached 
China in the 1860s. In 1643, for instance, the Qing emphasized to Chos6n 
that “the two countries have become one family” (Ch., liangguo yijia) and 
that “the people of Chos6n are also ours.“ In 1882, when the Chinese 
governors in Manchuria reported to Beijing that many poor Korean 
peasants had crossed the border to cultivate Chinese lands, Emperor 
Guangxu noted, “In the eyes of the local officials, there is certainly a line 
between them and us [Ch., bici zhi fen], but in the eyes of the court, there is 
originally no difference between the inside and the outside [Ch., neiwai zhi 
bie]? A group of Korean students learning Western technologies in Tianjin 
in 1882 were also treated by Chinese officials as “loyal children of the 
Heavenly Dynasty” (Ch., tianchao zhi chizi) and were granted free tuition. 
In 1886 the Guangxu emperor emphasized that Chos6n was close to Beijing 
and had “no particular difference from other provinces in the inner land” 
(Ch., you yu neidi xingsheng wuyi).* For Qing China, Chos6n was equal to a 
“domestic subordinate” (Ch., neichen), which might have been the impetus 
behind the proposals made by a large number of Chinese officials in the 


1880s to convert Chos6n into “prefectures and counties” of China—an 
approach I call “provincialization’—in order to save “our Chos6n” (Ch., wo 
Chaoxian). 

Within the Zongfan framework, these factors—sovereignty, borders, and 
subjects—were not complex issues between Qing China and its outer fan. 
But when international law and the norms embedded in it, such as 
sovereignty and suzerainty, reached East Asia in the 1860s and acted as a 
catalyst for the independence (Ch., duli; K., ttingnip; J., dokuritsu) of the 
outer fan, these issues became controversial and began to be reconsidered 
and redefined in accordance with the imported legal terms in both China 
and its outer fan. Nevertheless, as part 2 of this book shows, the politico- 
cultural Chinese empire connecting the Middle Kingdom and its outer fan 
remained unchanged at that time, because international law could not 
endow the two sides with the necessary political orthodox legitimacy. 

What drew China into the wars with France in Vietnam in 1883 and with 
Japan in Chos6n in 1894, therefore, was not the territorial Chinese empire 
but the politico-cultural one. Similarly, what Japan defeated in 1895 was the 
tangible former rather than the invisible latter. In this regard, this book 
reveals the complexity of the dual presentation of the Chinese empire under 
the Qing, in particular in the late nineteenth century, when China and Korea 
tried to deliver a legal definition of their relationship to Japan and Western 
states. After 1895 the politico-cultural empire began to draw back from its 
extended frontier in its subordinate countries to Chinas geographical 
borders, eventually becoming identical to the territorial empire. Through the 
decline of the politico-cultural empire emerged a modern Chinese state. 

In his study of empires and states, Frederick Cooper argued that “France 
only became a nation-state in 1962, when it gave up the last vital element of 
its imperial structure, Algeria.’“4 Although China is not France and Korea is 
not Algeria, Korea had served for centuries as a key part of the politico- 
cultural Chinese empire, and under the Qing it acted as an “outlying 
province” of the empire in the Qing imperial norms.“® It is thus not an 
exaggeration to say that China became a modern nation-state only once it 
recognized the absolute independence and sovereignty of the Korean state 
after World War II, especially after the Korean War in the 1950s. It was also 
in the 1950s that the People’s Republic of China officially endorsed the 


independence of the Mongolian People’s Republic, which had been part of 
the Chinese empire under the Qing, while at the same time integrating the 
northwestern region of the empire—Xinjiang and Tibet—into the territory 
of New China. At that point, the Korean side finally accomplished the 
prolonged process of decentering China and became equal to its Chinese 
counterpart.“ Within this conceptual framework, this book traces the 
historical process through which both China and Korea detached 
themselves from the Chinese empire and moved toward modern state 
building in the postimperial era. 


Renegotiating Qing Imperialism 

Scholars of China and East Asia have commonly identified imperialism 
(Ch., Diguo zhuyi) with the West or Japan. As a concept, imperialism refers 
to a system that was underpinned by a series of aggressive political, 
economic, or diplomatic policies carried out by Western and Japanese 
powers against other states. Through these policies, the imperial powers 
attempted to reap the highest possible profits from the countries they 
subjugated via unequal treaties, while competing with each other for 
primacy. Imperialism is thus seen as a holdover of Western capitalism (Ch., 
Ziben zhuyi) and colonialism (Ch., Zhimin zhuyi) that reached the Chinese 
world aggressively after 1800.22 This interpretation also reflects a 
phenomenon that scholars have called the “great divergence” between China 
and the West in world economic history.2+ The Sino-Japanese War of 1894- 
95 marks the rise of imperialism in East Asia, a regime under which Qing 
China, too, suffered heavily. Historical narratives along these lines have 
promoted a Chinese victim mentality and nourished Chinese nationalism in 
the twentieth century, in particular after the Leninist definition of 
imperialism as the highest stage of capitalism became popular in 
scholarship. 

Since the second half of the twentieth century, two groups of scholars 
have questioned and complicated this received wisdom. The first group 
comprises students of the High Qing (that is, from the Kangxi to the 
Qianlong period in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries), who have 
promulgated the paradigm of “New Qing history” that is characterized by an 


Inner Asian and ethnic approach to interpreting the multiethnic and 
multicultural Qing.?2 The second group consists of students of Sino-Korean 
relations who have depicted Qing China's policy toward Chos6n in the late 
nineteenth century as imperialism. The approach of the first group might be 
called “High Qing imperialism,’ and that of the second group “Late Qing 
imperialism.” 

The High Qing imperialism school describes the High Qing as an 
institutional agent of imperialism, a system of coercive instruments aimed at 
extending the core area of the empire and keeping the empire functioning. 
This Qing imperialism manifested itself in geopolitical and global 
competitions between the Qing, the Mongol khanates and Muslim tribes in 
Inner Asia, the indigenous and cross-border tribes in southwestern China, 
the Russian Empire, and the British Empire.24 Chinese and European 
colonialism and capitalism found their place in these intense competitions.22 
What fundamentally supports this argument of Qing imperialism is the fact 
of the Qing’s territorial expansion by force, followed by the political and 
cultural hegemony that it introduced to the newly conquered borderlands. 
However, if the High Qing was an agent of imperialism, all Chinese regimes 
that extended Chinas borders would fall into the same category, including 
the Han, the Tang, the Yuan, the Ming, and the People’s Republic of China. 
In this sense, the thesis of High Qing imperialism risks detaching its 
interpretations of the Qing Empire from the pre-Qing Chinese historical 
context and being construed as a complement to Eurocentric narratives of 
imperialism in the broader context. 

The argument of Late Qing imperialism, by contrast, distinguishes the 
Qing from its predecessors in Chinese history by asserting that the Late 
Qing exercised imperialism through coercive means characterized by power 
politics and economic expansion in the late nineteenth century. The leading 
proponents of this approach concede that the Late Qing was a victim of 
Western and Japanese imperialism but claim that it simultaneously practiced 
its own imperialism over weaker countries. This overseas imperialism fits 
the general definition that historians have drawn from the history of the 
Roman Empire: “an unequal power relationship between two states in which 
the dominant state exercises various forms of control, often forcibly, over the 


weaker state.”>° Whereas the theory of High Qing imperialism does not take 


the Manchu conquest of Chos6n in 1637 into consideration and leaves 
Chos6n largely off the list of victims of that imperialism, Choso6n is typically 
the only identified victim of Late Qing imperialism, which was embodied by 
activities such as sending troops to Choson and obtaining treaty ports and 
settlements through unequal treaties that granted the Chinese 
extraterritoriality. The concept of “informal empire,’ originally coined to 
refer to the powerful economic expansion of the British Empire in the 
nineteenth century, provides this argument with further intellectual 
support.4 In retrospect, the argument of Late Qing imperialism bears a 
remarkable resemblance to the interpretation of China's behavior in Chos6n 
put forward by Western diplomats and observers in the nineteenth century. 
As M. Frederick Nelson has pointed out, “Under the assumption that China 
had nothing but a religious and ceremonial connection with Korea, 
Westerners viewed her growing de facto control of Korea as pure and 
unjustified power politics directed against an independent state.>® By 
likening the Qing to its Western imperial counterparts, the thesis of Late 
Qing imperialism homogenizes Qing China as a major participant and a 
powerful predator in Eurocentric global history, therefore strengthening the 
approach of interpreting the histories of others with reference to that of the 
West instead of contextualizing these histories in their local milieus. As this 
book shows, the Qing activities in Korea in the late nineteenth century were 
a manifestation not of imperialism, but of Zongfan empiricism. 

The argument of Qing imperialism, including both High Qing 
imperialism and Late Qing imperialism, serves as a normative tool for 
interpreting the constant changes undergone by China in its various forms. 
In order to explain those changes, this book renegotiates Qing imperialism 
by presenting the Qing as an empire that used ideological tools—the 
Chos6n model and a set of imperial norms embodied by the model—to 
establish and consolidate its political authority and cultural superiority in 
the Chinese world. What I call “Zongfanism” in this book can provide us 
with a different perspective for observing the rise and fall of the Eurasian 
Chinese empire under the Qing Dynasty and the rise of modern sovereign 
states in China and its neighboring countries. Zongfanism refers to a 
Chinese system of political and diplomatic communication conducted 
between, on the one hand, a political entity that culturally identified itself as 


the exclusive civilized center of the world, and, on the other hand, the 
political entities on its periphery that the center considered less civilized or 
even barbarian. The sovereign of the center possessed absolute patriarchal 
authority over the monarchs of the subordinate entities, while the two sides 
enjoyed mutually constitutive legitimacy informed by their shared politico- 
cultural norms. 

Zongfanism transcends the entrenched divide between premodern and 
modern Chinese history. Historians have generally identified the Opium 
War of 1839-42 as the twilight of premodern China and the dawn of 
modern China. Along these lines, the mainstream narrative of Qing China 
holds that the pre-modern system of Chinas foreign relations was 
incompatible with the modern treaty system, with which it was finally 
replaced. The principal problem with this paradigm lies not in its 
Eurocentrism per se (indeed, “modern” is a criterion rooted in European 
history) but rather in its neglect of constant factors within China's foreign 
policy that bridged the premodern and modern periods without 
conspicuous changes. In other words, the factors that historians have widely 
identified as having led to the “stagnation” of China before it encountered 
the industrialized West constitute the very key to understanding late 
imperial China.22 The Chinese empire lived with its indigenous norms, not 
imported ones. 

The Zongfan perspective does not aim to replace that of Qing 
imperialism, nor can it completely account for the Qing’s activities during 
the high tide of the Manchu conquest in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries from Manchuria to the Korean peninsula and from Xinjiang to 
Tibet. It instead aims to reveal the crucial relationships between the 
construction and dissemination of imperial ideology from the center to the 
periphery on the one hand, and imperial top-down statecraft in practice on 
the other. In the early twenty-first century, China has begun to exploit 
sophisticated ideas drawn from its recent history to preserve the legitimacy 
and unity of the multiethnic and multicultural Chinese state and to manage 
its relations with neighboring countries and the world. In this contemporary 
context, it may be helpful to examine the trajectory of changes in the 
Chinese world from an inside perspective, and the following chapters seek 
to do just that. 


Part | 
KOWTOWING TO OUR GREAT 
EMPEROR 


_ 


CONQUERING CHOSON 


The Rise of the Manchu Regime as the 
Middle Kingdom, 1616-43 


As the Manchu regime consolidated its power in Manchuria between the 
late 1610s and the early 1640s, it reshaped the perceptions of other polities 
and eradicated its longstanding barbarian image. The regime derived its 
political and cultural resources in large part from its relations with Chos6n, 
which validated and reinforced the Manchu dynasty’s position as the Middle 
Kingdom within the newly established multistate hierarchical system. In this 
process, the Manchus appropriated the Ming’s Zongfan discourse to 
designate other political entities as barbarians, initiating a prolonged process 
that I call the barbarianization of others. By crossing the Great Wall in 1644, 
the Manchu regime had fundamentally reconceptualized its own identity 
and position in the Chinese world. 


Barbarians, Rebellions, and Wars 


The Jurchen Uprising in Manchuria 


On February 17, 1616, the lunar New Year and the first day of the Forty- 
Fourth Year of Wanli of the Ming Dynasty, a number of high-ranking 
Chinese officials assembled at the Meridian Gate of the Forbidden City with 
tributary emissaries from Chos6n and China’ other outer fan. They waited 
to enter the imperial hall to present the emperor with their congratulations 
on the New Year. Finally, realizing the emperor had no desire to grant them 
an audience, the officials and emissaries carried out their ceremonies in 
front of the gate. This scene was not surprising, as the emperor had long 
been uninterested in such ceremonies. Many high-ranking officials in 
Beijing had not seen the hermit-like Son of Heaven for almost thirty years.* 
The Middle Kingdom and its lethargic human agent seemed to have fallen 
asleep. 

The day was significant, however, in Hetuala, a small Manchurian town 
about seven hundred miles northeast of Beijing, where a tribe called the 
Jianzhou Jurchens announced the establishment of its own country under 
the leadership of Nurhaci (1559-1626; r. 1616-26). Proclaiming himself the 
“brilliant khan caring for all countries/peoples” (Ma., abka geren gurun be 
ujikini seme sindaha genggiyen han), Nurhaci accepted the congratulations of 
Jurchen and Mongol officials and generals, took the regnal title of Tianming 
(“mandate of Heaven”; Ma., Abkai fulingga), and named his country Houjin 
(“the later Jin’).2 He thus defined his regime as the successor to the Jin 
Dynasty established by the Jurchen ancestors.* 

Nurhaci’ political ambitions extended far beyond unifying the local 
tribes. In May 1618 he attacked the Ming forces after announcing the “Seven 
Grievances” (Ma., Nadan amba koro; Ch., Qi dahen). Nurhaci had visited 
Beijing three times to present tribute and had been appointed by the Ming 
court to govern the Jianzhou Jurchens, whom the Ming considered 
“northeastern barbarians” (Ch., dongbei yi).2 In the Seven Grievances, 
Nurhaci identified the Jianzhou as a subordinate that had guarded the 
Ming's border for generations, and declared that various conflicts between 
his tribe, other tribes, and the Ming’s local leaders had led to his rebellion. 

The Ming was confident about suppressing Nurhaci. To do so it enlisted 
the aid of the tribe of Yehe, an old and powerful enemy of the Jurchens, as 
well as the support of Choson. As a loyal fan, Chos6n had followed the 


policy of “serving the great” (K., sadae) for more than two centuries. It 
regarded Nurhacis rebellion as intolerable and its military assistance to the 
Ming as a “legal and moral duty” (K., wibun). Although the king, Yi Hon 
(Kwanghaegun), was worried that his men would be defeated, he 
nonetheless ordered Gen. Kang Hong-rip in early 1619 to lead thirteen 
thousand soldiers across the Yalu River to join forces with the Ming army in 
Manchuria.° 

In the battle of Sarht on April 17, 1619, more than six thousand Korean 
soldiers were killed, and General Kang surrendered to Nurhaci. Ending 
Choson’s military engagement in the war, the surrender provided Nurhaci 
with a golden opportunity to open an official channel of communication 
with the Korean sovereign. In addition to seeking a peace agreement with 
Chos6n to reduce the military threat on his eastern flank, Nurhaci wanted to 
change his relationship with Chosdn by identifying his newly founded 
regime as a state equal to Choson rather than as a state of lower status, as 
presupposed by the longstanding framework of Jurchen-Choson relations. 
This political ambition posed a grave challenge to Chos6n in the context of 
the civilized-barbarian distinction and initiated an invisible but intensive 
struggle of political discourse between the two sides. 


Choson’s Role in the Jurchen-Ming War 


The bilateral communications between the Jurchens and Choson started 
with an exchange of letters. In May 1619 Nurhaci sent a captured officer to 
Choson to present a “sovereign letter” (Ch., guoshu; K., kuks6) and a copy of 
the Seven Grievances to the king. After explaining why he fought against the 
“big country” (Ch., daguo; Ma., amba gurun), that is, the Ming, Nurhaci 
asked the king to make common cause with him against the Ming. Choson 
had contacted Nurhaci by letter in the 1600s through a local officer in the 
town of Manpo on the northern border, but now Nurhaci’s “barbarian letter” 
(K., hosd) reached the court directly and posed a thorny problem for the 
king.8 

After fierce debate among officials, the king appointed Pak Yop, governor 
of P’yéngan Province, to write back to Nurhaci, but the format of the reply, 
and in particular the question of how to address Nurhaci, remained a 


challenge. In Nurhaci’s letter, the Mongolian characters of his stamp read 
“Emperor Tianming of the Houjin” (K., Hugim chénmyong hwangje), 
which greatly shocked the king and the Border Defense Council (K., 
Pibyonsa) because they believed the Ming emperor to be the sole emperor in 
the known universe. It was highly likely that the characters defined Nurhaci 
as a “khan” in the Mongol sense, rather than as an “emperor” (Ch., huangdi; 
K., hwangje) in the Chinese and Korean sense. Choson had always called 
Nurhaci “old chieftain’ (K., roch’u), “barbarian chieftain’ (K., ich’u), 
“chieftain of slaves” (K., noch'u), or “chieftain of thieves” (K., chékch’u), so 
endorsing Nurhaci’s self-proclaimed imperial title was out of the question. 
The king, pretending he could not understand the characters on Nurhaci’s 
seal, instructed Pak to send a letter to the “assistant general of the Jianzhou 
garrison” (K., Konjuwi mabop; Ch., Jianzhouwei mafa).2 The Border Defense 
Council had learned the word mabép from previous letters sent by the 
Jurchens and assumed that it referred to an assistant general (K., ponbi). In 
fact, it came from the Manchu word mafa, which means “grandfather.” In 
addition, the letter addressed its recipient in the second person using the 
form of “you” (K., chokha) that officials who were equal to each other used 
among themselves, not for sovereigns.?2 Finally, the letter bore Pak’s official 
stamp instead of the king’s. In this way, the king downgraded the 
communication with the Houjin to a provincial level and sidestepped the 
sensitive issue of the political legitimacy of the Jurchen regime. 

The Korean letter noted that Chos6n and the Houjin had been subjects 
(K., sin) of the “Heavenly Dynasty” for two hundred years and suggested 
that Nurhaci pledge allegiance to the “Imperial Ming,” an action that would 
also yield reconciliation between Chosén and Nurhaci. This strong pro- 
Ming stance made the Houjin bristle In his reply, calling himself gu, a 
Chinese term used only by a sovereign to refer to himself, Nurhaci inferred 
that the Heavenly Dynasty to which Chos6n referred must be the “southern 
dynasty’—the Jurchen appellation for the Ming, which indicated that the 
Houjin no longer endorsed the divine position of the Ming. Nurhaci clearly 
asked the king to form an alliance with him and suggested that the two 
countries kill a white horse and a black bull to offer to Heaven and Earth 
and burn incense to swear an oath.“ Nurhaci had conducted this ritual with 
the Yehe, Hada, Ula, and Huifa tribes in 1597 and with the Ming in 1608 and 


later started wars with these entities on account of their reneging on the 
oath. 

Chos6n was uninterested in Nurhaci’ offer, particularly in light of the 
Ming’s potential reaction to Korean-Jurchen contacts. Ming officials such as 
Xu Guangqi (1562-1633), a close friend of the Italian Jesuit priest Matteo 
Ricci (1552-1610), suspected that Chos6n would join the Jurchen rebellion 
against the Ming and considered it advisable to rein Chosén in. In August 
1619 he proposed a new policy toward Chos6n in a memorial to Emperor 
Wanli. Xu argued that Beijing should follow historical precedents set by the 
Zhou and Han Dynasties by sending a commissioner to Chosdn to 
“supervise and protect” (Ch., jianhu) the country. Xu enthusiastically 
volunteered to take up this position, but the emperor, who had sent Chinese 
forces to Chos6n to defend the country against Japanese invasions in the 
1590s, did not grant his request. As a matter of fact, Chosén was not 
collaborating with the Jurchens, whom it still called “barbarians” (K., 
orangkae), but maintaining its political and moral allegiance to Beijing 
would not alleviate the risk of a Jurchen attack. Under the circumstances, 
the king took a practical approach by tactically maintaining connections 
with the Houjin but confining them to the local level. 

In the meantime, the outlook for the Ming-Chos6n alliance was not 
sanguine. Two Ming emperors died within two months in 1620, and the new 
emperor, Tianqi, showed more interest in carpentry than he did in statecraft. 
On the battlefield, the Ming was losing more lands to the Houjin. In May 
1621 the Jurchens occupied Liaoyang, a key military fortress in Manchuria, 
and made it the Houjin’s new capital, cutting off the overland route of 
communications between Choson and the Ming. Facing a series of dramatic 
changes, the king made the risky move of sending Nurhaci his first 
sovereign letter in October 1622 through a civil official of the Ministry of 
Rites in Hansong (today’s Seoul). In the letter, he referred to Houjin as “a 
neighboring country” and Nurhaci as “khan of the Houjin country” (K., 
Hugtimguk kahan). ‘The letter adopted the same format as letters sent to 
Japan in accordance with Choson’s policy of kyorin, communicating with a 
neighboring country.4 By acknowledging the statehood of the Jurchen 
regime, the king elevated his communications with Nurhaci to the level of a 
sovereign addressing another sovereign. 


The pragmatism of this policy called into question the king’s loyalty to the 
Ming, which the king’s nephew, Yi Chong, used to justify a bloody coup that 
he launched in May 1623 to dethrone the king. Assuming power as the new 
king (King Injo), Yi Chong blamed his uncle for failing to embrace his 
monarch-subordinate and father-son relationship with the Ming. He himself 
took a different tack: in addition to ending the exchange of messengers with 
Nurhaci and imposing trade sanctions on the Houjin, Yi Chong mobilized 
his followers to prepare for a war with the Houjin and even planned to lead 
an army himself to attack the Jurchens.?2 Being a usurper, Yi Chong used his 
fervent pro-Ming attitude to obtain the Ming investiture that legitimized his 
rulership. The new king also helped Mao Wenlong (1576-1629), a Ming 
general who had escaped to Chosdn after the Jurchens’ occupation of 
Liaoyang and had stationed his forces on Ka Island, close to mainland 
Chos6n, carry out a guerrilla war to prevent the Jurchens from entering 
Shanhai Pass. Chosdn’s new policy posed a considerable military and 
economic threat to the Jurchens, but it did not stop the Jurchen expansion. 
In 1625 the Jurchens occupied Shenyang, the political heart and economic 
center of Manchuria, and made it their new capital. After Nurhaci died in 
1626, his son Hongtaiji became the new khan with the regnal title Tiancong 
(“Heavenly wisdom”; Ma., Abkai sure) and quickly decided to invade 
Choson. 


Becoming the Elder Brother of Choson: The Jin 


and the First Manchu Invasion 


In the spring of 1627 Hongtaiji launched an attack on Choson. The forces of 
the Jin, as the Jurchen regime now styled itself, swept into northern Chos6n 
and captured P’yéngyang within two weeks, forcing the king, who had 
escaped to Kanghwa Island, to sue for peace. As a precondition of 
withdrawal, the Jin commander, Amin (?-1640), required the king to swear 
an oath to Heaven to sever Choson’s relations with the Ming and establish an 
elder brother-younger brother relationship with the Jin, the latter taking on 
the dominant role. In Chosoén, many Confucian officials and students 
pleaded with the king to stop negotiating with the barbarous invaders, kill 
their messengers, and fight to the death. Although the king told his subjects 


that the peace talks with the “Jurchen clowns” were only a stalling tactic, or a 
conventional “loose rein” (K., kimi) policy, he had no choice but to continue 
the negotiations. 

In his letters to Hongtaiji, the king endorsed Hongtaiji’s political position 
by addressing him as “Khan of the Country of the Jin,” but he purposely 
selected neutral terms for the Jin and Chosén. While he called the Jin “your 
honorable country,’ the king referred to Chos6n as “our country,’ instead of 
“our humble country” or “our small country,’ as he would say in his palace 
memorials to the Ming. No honorific expressions for Hongtaiji appeared at 
the beginning of the letter1® The king conveyed that Chos6n would follow 
the policy of “communicating with a neighboring country” vis-a-vis the Jin 
and that of “serving the great country” vis-a-vis the Ming. By deliberately 
using the Ming regnal title “Tianqi” to express the date in his letter, the king 
implied that he would not betray the Ming. This act of adhering to Ming 
time led to a deadlock in the negotiations. The king later switched to a 
“notice” format for his communications, since this format did not require a 
regnal title. The new format helped the two sides reach an agreement 
regarding Chosons oath. 

The oath-swearing ceremony occurred at the palace on Kanghwa Island 
on April 18, 1627. The king burned incense and swore the oaths to Heaven 
after one of his officials read them aloud. Despite the king’s reluctance, the 
substance of oaths was what Hongtaiji had demanded. The nine highest 
Choson officials and eight high-ranking Jin officials also read their own 
oaths. However, the performance of these ceremonies between the king and 
the Jurchen officials was not mentioned in either Manchu or Korean 
records.“ Another oath-swearing ceremony took place later in P’y6ngyang 
between Amin and a brother of the king. The P’yéngyang oath included 
several additional terms imposed by the Jurchen invaders, emphasizing that 
the king should present gifts to the khan, host the Jin’s emissaries as he did 
those of the Ming, and not reinforce the city walls or conduct military 
drills. The two ceremonies ushered in a decade of peace between the two 
countries. 

In political and ideological terms the Jurchens benefited substantially 
from their invasion of Chosén. Chosodn officially endorsed the Jurchen 
regime as a country with a supreme sovereign, helping to foster the regime's 


political legitimacy in the geopolitical arena. With the support of Choson, 
the “Little China” that now regarded the Jin as its elder brother, the Jin’s 
politico-cultural self-identity changed from that of a barbarian, imposed by 
the discourse of the Ming-centered cosmopolitan order, to that of the 
civilized. Although resentment of the Jurchen “barbarians” soared in 
Choson after the war, the Korean court was unable to escape the newly 
established brotherhood. Economically, too, Choso6n yielded to the Jurchens’ 
terms by opening markets in several towns on its northern border and 
paying “annual tribute” (K., sep’ye) to the Jurchen court. 


Constructing a Jin-Centric, Quasi-Zongfan 
System: The Jin’s New Position 


The Rise of the Jin-Choson Quasi-Zongfan Order 


As he withdrew from Choson, Hongtaiji sent the king a letter, explaining 
why he fought with the “southern dynasty’—the Ming—and attacked 
Choson. He said, “The southern dynasty regards only itself as Son of Heaven 
and views people of other countries as inferior servants. ... The Mandate of 
Heaven is truly righteous by assisting us with punishing the southern 
dynasty.... In the future, our two countries should be brothers forever and 
never bully others as the southern dynasty does.”!2 By quoting the theory of 
the Mandate of Heaven, the khan challenged the Ming’s centrality in the 
universe and justified his war with the Ming. Over the following decade, his 
construction of a Jin-centric, quasi-Zongfan system in the Jin’s contacts with 
Choson and other neighboring entities gradually changed the Jin’s position. 
In the face of serious economic difficulties brought on by the war, the Jin 
required Chos6n to open markets for trade in a border city, Uiju. Chosdn 
yielded to the Jin’s pressure but agreed to hold the markets only twice a year, 
in the spring and the autumn, rather than three times per year, as the Jin had 
wished. On March 31, 1628, the Uiju market opened for the first time, and 
the Jin emissary Inggildai (1596-1648) came to Uiju accompanied by eight 
generals and more than a thousand people. As the Uiju market fell short of 
the Jin’s needs, Hongtaiji urged Chos6n to open another one in Hoeryéng, a 


northeastern border city. In the midst of the shortage, the Jin relied heavily 
on the yearly gifts provided by Chos6n and conveyed to Shenyang by one 
emissary in the spring and another in the autumn. From 1627 to 1636, the 
required gift comprised up to eighty-five categories of goods, but the 
amounts in each category kept changing to reflect the Jin's needs or Choson’s 
concerns, becoming a barometer of their relations.2+ The Korean emissaries 
brought commercial opportunities to Shenyang. In 1631 the Border Defense 
Council of Chosén complained to the king that “the dispatch of emissaries 
to Shenyang was no different from opening markets there.”24 On the other 
hand, the development of the market in Shenyang, like that of the markets in 
Uiju and Hoerydng, suffered from significant differentials in the prices of 
the consumer products offered by the two sides. The black cotton cloth and 
ginseng sold by the Koreans were expensive, whereas the animal skins and 
furs that the Jurchens traded were not. This difference made it difficult for 
the Jurchen side to turn a profit. The Jin’s military hegemony could not 
subordinate Korean capital, which contributed to the Jin’s second invasion of 
Choson. 

Given the military and economic situation, the Jin did not force Choson 
to end its contacts with Beijing. Hongtaiji had the option of concluding a 
peace agreement with the Ming through which he could win the latter's 
political endorsement. In a memorial to Hongtaiji in 1630, Gao Hongzhong, 
a Han Chinese scholar serving the Jin, suggested that the Jin “follow the 
Chos6n model to receive the [Ming] investiture with kingship and to use the 
regnal title [of the Ming] to count the date” (Ch., bi Chaoxian shili, qingfeng 
wangwei, cong zhengshuo).22 This proposal reflected a popular perception 
among the Chinese about Choson’s exemplary tributary position in the 
Ming-centric world. Had the Ming agreed to negotiate for a Choson-like 
status for the Jurchen regime, the Jin could have followed Chos6n to become 
an outer fan of the Ming. Nevertheless, the war persisted, and the Jin moved 
toward a broader objective of replacing the Ming. For that purpose, the Jin 
started to transform its hierarchical relationship with Chos6n. 

After 1627 Chosén continued to embrace the centrality of the Ming in its 
contacts with the Jin by applying its kyorin policy to the Jin; this put the Jin 
on an equal footing with Choson. The king called his emissaries to the Jin 
“messengers” (K., sinsa), not “tributary emissaries” (K., kongsa), as he did 


those dispatched to Beijing. The goods brought annually to Shenyang were 
“gifts” (K., yemul) rather than “tributes” (K., kongmul) like those presented 
to Beijing. As the king noted in 1633 to Hongtaiji, “It is the proper principle 
[K., ye; Ch., li] that our two countries give each other local products in 
communications via emissaries.”2* These terms reflected befitting modesty 
and suggested that Choson treated the Jin as a country lower than the Ming. 

In stark contrast, the Jin developed a new discourse to nourish its self- 
identity as a political entity superior to Chos6n. In documents written in the 
Manchu language beginning in 1627, the Jin downgraded the Korean 
monarch from “khan of Chosén” (Ma., Solgoi kan) to “king of Chosén” 
(Ma., Solgo i wang, or Coohiyan gurun i wang).7> With the steady rise of the 
Jin’s military power, especially after its triumph in the battle at Dalinghe in 
late 1631 and early 1632, Hongtaiji enacted considerable reforms to the Jin 
political structure, abolishing the power-sharing system at the highest level 
of the court and making himself the exclusive sovereign.*° From 1632, in his 
letters to the Ming and Chos6n, Hongtaiji began to call himself “brilliant 
khan of the Manchu country” (Ma., Manju gurun i sure han) rather than 
“khan of the Jin country” (Ma., Aisin gurun i han), the title he had used 
before.24 More importantly, he imitated the Ming bureaucracy by 
establishing a six-ministry system in Shenyang and instructing Manchu 
officials such as Dahai (1595- 1632) to translate Chinese classics into the 
Manchu language.”8 From then on, the regime substantially accelerated the 
Sinicization of its imperial norms from the top down, a process carried out 
through the institution-building efforts of a group of Han Chinese officials 
and scholars such as Ning Wanwo (1593-1665), Fan Wencheng (1597- 
1666), Gao Hongzhong, and Bao Chengxian (?-1645). One of the most 
significant acts of these elites was to persuade Hongtaiji to produce the 
annals of the monarch and the regime in both the Chinese and Manchu 
languages. 

The Chinese terms that these Han Chinese savants adopted to describe 
the exchanges of emissaries and diplomatic relations between the Jin and 
Choson were crucial to revising the Jin’s political identity. According to the 
Manchu-language records written by the Manchu scholars, the emissaries of 
Choson (Ma., Solho i elcin) “arrived and delivered the local products as gifts” 
(Ma., baci tucire doroi jaka benjime isinjiha) in Shenyang. When they left, 


the khan “gave” (Ma., unggihe) or “awarded” (Ma., Sangnaha) them and the 
king gifts.22 Although these Manchu terms were largely vernacular and had 
no strong political meaning, their counterparts in the Chinese-language 
records offered a very different portrayal. The visit of the “tributary 
emissaries” (Ch., gongshi), who brought “tribute” (Ch., gongwu) or “local 
products” (Ch., fangwu), was described as “the coming to the court to 
present themselves before the sovereign” (Ch., laichao), suggesting that the 
emissaries’ visit was prompted not by the Jin’s formidable military might but 
by its outstanding merits.22 These terms invoked a hierarchical relationship 
between the sovereign—an emperor in the Chinese sense—and his subjects, 
which in this case included Choson, Vietnam, Ryukyu, other fan of the 
Ming, and the Central Asian political entities.*4 Meanwhile, the Jin applied 
the political and diplomatic discourse it had developed toward Chos6n to 
forces and political entities that sought shelter with or surrendered to the 
Jin, such as Bar Baturu, Nomun Dalai, Coir Jamsu from Alakcot of Cahar, 
and the Ming general Kong Youde (?-1652).22 

In 1634 Hongtaiji changed the name of Shenyang to Mukden in Manchu 
and Shengjing (lit. “prosperous capital”) in Chinese, and the following year 
he instructed his people to call the country “Manzhou” (M., Manju; “the 
Manchu state”), not “Jurchen” or other names. The regime's institutional 
construction was thus facilitated by a clear ethnic identification, but the 
rationale behind this framework focused more on politico-cultural factors 
than on ethnic ones. In this period, Jin officials, particularly those who were 
Han Chinese, started to address Hongtaiji as “emperor” (Ch., huangshang, or 
huangdi). Some suggested that Hongtaiji perform conventional rituals 
established by the Han Dynasty, through which he would claim to be the 
Son of Heaven in the Chinese sense. More significantly, these officials 
invoked the principles of the civilized—barbarian distinction to brand the 
Ming “southern barbarians” (Ch. manzi) and those Chinese who 
surrendered to the Jin “Han Chinese barbarians” (Ch., hanyi), thereby 
appropriating and completely reversing the Ming’s language regarding the 
center of the world.22 

With this change in its worldview, the Manchu regime began to play the 
role of the exclusive institutional agent of the Mandate of Heaven, to which 
“all barbarians in the four quarters of the world willingly come in 


submission” (Ch., siyi xianfu). When the Ming generals Kong Youde and 
Geng Zhongming (1604-49) surrendered to Hongtaiji in 1633, the Jin 
jubilantly described the event as “people from afar willingly coming to our 
court for civilization” (Ch., yuanren laigui).*4 The euphoric adoption of this 
phrase demonstrated that the Manchu regime was purposely constructing 
its identity as the center of the world, with cultural superiority over 
“barbarians from afar” or on its periphery, which now included the Ming.*= 
These momentous changes in the Jin’ political discourse were rooted in 
orthodox Chinese political theory as articulated in Confucian classics, such 
as Analects of Confucius (Ch., Lunyu) and Doctrine of the Mean (Ch., 
Zhongyong), and they demonstrate the deep significance of both the 
Sinicization of the Manchu regime and the barbarianization of others by the 
regime. The use of Chinese political rhetoric of this sort was no mere 
imitation of the Ming's discourse to please Hongtaiji. Rather, it was aimed at 
achieving a political goal by transforming the regime into a new center of 
gravity in a Jin-dominated world, a goal that the young and vernacular 
Manchu language—including the New Manchu (Ma., ice manju hergen) 
developed in 1632—was incapable of securing. 

The Manchu regime conducted its relations with Chos6n in accordance 
with hierarchical principles within a quasi-Zongfan system. Some historians 
have argued that at this time the Manchus derived their political concepts of 
imperial rule mainly from their Mongol allies rather than from the 
Chinese.2® 

Yet the transformation of the Manchu regimes understanding of its 
relations with neighboring nomadic and Confucian states, which took place 
concurrently with the transformation of the Manchu-Choson relationship, 
indicates that the regime was enthusiastically constructing a new politico- 
cultural self-identity by appropriating and exploiting the Chinese politico- 
cultural discourse. Scholars have also long debated the theory of the 
Sinicization or Sinification of the Manchus. The mainstream explorations of 
this issue so far have focused either on how the Han Chinese culturally 
assimilated the Manchus or on how the Manchus tried to retain their ethnic 
identity.*4 What this chapter explores is how the Manchu regime, rather 
than the ethnic Manchus, promoted itself as the exclusively civilized Middle 


Kingdom—Zhongguo—and it is in this sense that I use the term 
“Sinicization” in this book. 


The Manchu Regime’s Strategic Goal of Transforming into 
Zhongguo 


While the quasi-Zongfan discourse helped to refashion the self-image of the 
Manchu regime along Chinese lines, the Manchu language offered an 
international setting for this reconstruction by framing the Jin’s relations 
with other political entities as state-to-state interactions. In Manchu records 
the Jin, the Ming, Chos6n, and such Mongol polities as Korcin were all 
defined as gurun. The term gurun has several meanings, including “country,” 
“tribe, “people of a tribe,’ and “race.” Two of these meanings are primary: 
“people” and “country.” For instance, amba gurun could mean “big country” 
or “adults,” and ajige gurun could mean “small country” or “children,” while 
haha gurun refers to “men” and hehe gurun refers to “women.”=® In political 
contexts, gurun denoted primarily “country,” as in Aisin gurun (the country 
of the Jin), Nikan gurun (the country of the Han Chinese, that is, the Ming), 
Daiming gurun (the country of the Great Ming), Solho gurun or Coohiyan 
gurun (the country of Chos6n), Korcin gurun (the country of the Korcin 
Mongols), and Cahar gurun (the country of the Cahar Mongols).22 The 
Mongolian equivalent of the term in the Mongol records of the day is ulus 
(country).*2 

The Manchu rulers drew clear geographical, social, and cultural lines 
between the Manchu regime and other countries, even as they emphasized 
commonalities. Nurhaci underlined to the Kalka Mongols in 1619 that “the 
Ming and Choson have different languages, but they share the same styles in 
clothing and hair, so the two countries look like a single country; similarly, 
our two countries look like a single country.’ The consciousness of being a 
state became progressively more transparent in the regime's political norms, 
in particular in the Chinese-language records. In 1628, for instance, 
Hongtaiji called the Cahar Mongols a “different country” (Ma., encu gurun; 
Ch., yiguo) and a “far country” (Ch., yuanguo).4* The following year 
Hongtaiji treated the prince of “the country of Korcin” to the music and 
dances of “four countries,’ including the Jin, the Korcin Mongols, the Ming, 


and Chos6n.*? In a letter to Ming officials in 1632, Hongtaiji named his 
country and the Cahar Mongols as two “countries outside of the border [of 
the Ming]” (Ma., jasei tulergi gurun; Ch., bianwai zhi guo).4 

The new political discourse fundamentally transformed the worldview of 
the Manchu regime from within by representing the regime as a state at the 
center of a multistate community. The strategic goal of this transformation, 
as Ning Wanwo indicated in 1633 when he suggested that the Jin compose 
an institutional code (Ch., Jindian) by modifying that of the Ming, was to 
break with Ming conventions and “gradually develop the institutions of 
Zhongguo” (Ch., jianjiu Zhongguo zhi zhi). In other words, the Jin intended 
to develop its own “institutions of Zhongguo’ to replace those of the Ming. 
According to Ning, only in this way could the regime manage its great 
enterprise after conquering the “place of the southern barbarians” (Ch., 
manzi difang), that is, the Ming. Ning justified his proposal by stressing that 
“a new monarch and his officials must have their own institutional works.” 
This strategic plan shows that Zhongguo, as a politico-cultural identity, was 
available for the Manchu regime to embrace and claim. What is more, it 
suggests that control over the central plain (Ch., Zhongyuan) was not 
necessarily a prerequisite for a regime to claim to be Zhongguo, as has been 
assumed. 

Nurhaci wished to preserve the ways of his ethnic nation, or Manchuness, 
by enshrining Shanhai Pass and the Liao River as the border between “the 
Chinese and Jurchen countries” (Ma., nikan, jusen meni meni gurun). He 
tried to avoid “turning to the Chinese way” (Ma., nikan i doro de dosimbi; 
Ch., xiao hansu)—or becoming Sinicized—as the Liao, the Jin, and the Yuan 
Dynasties had done after their founders left their own homelands for the 
“Chinese inner land” (Ma., nikan i dorgi bade; Ch., handi); they had 
“changed ways and all became Chinese” (Ma., doro forgosoro jakade, gemu 
nikan ohobi).*® Although the Manchu leaders exhorted their ethnic cohorts 
to keep to the “old way” (Ma., fe doro) in daily life by wearing traditional 
garb and practicing Manchu archery and horseback riding, the regime was 
unavoidably following the “Chinese way” in its rapid transformation in the 
1630s. The Manchu regime could have become Zhongguo even if it had 
remained in Manchuria and not crossed the Great Wall in 1644. 


By employing the newly adopted Chinese political discourse, the Manchu 
regime gradually absorbed the Chinese political philosophy of the Zongfan 
order into its understanding of its place within the constellation of polities. 
Aside from the Ming, other countries served as the Jin’ outer fan by 
presenting tribute to the khan, who occupied a position akin to that of a 
Chinese emperor. This quasi-Zongfan system matured to the point that in 
1636, in their Chinese letter to Chos6n, forty-nine princes of sixteen 
countries of Mongols under the Jin’s leadership termed themselves “Mongols 
as the outer fan of the Jin” (Ch., Jinguo waifan menggu), equivalent to the 
Manchu term tulergi goloi monggo (“Mongols as the outer fan ”).4 In the 
same year, the Jin founded Menggu yamen (M., Monggo jurgan, lit. “the 
ministry of Mongolian affairs’) on the basis of Chinese civil 
administrational concepts. As an institution parallel to the Ministry of Rites, 
this ministry enabled the regime to transform its relations with the Mongols 
and to build and govern an emerging empire. 

The construction of this quasi-Zongfan discourse occurred primarily 
within the Jin’s borders, but the Jin found Choson the best external resource 
to support its discursive revolution. Within the bilateral relationship, the Jin 
held the role of the supreme power, and it converted Chos6n from a younger 
brother into a subordinate or outer fan. Students of Sino-Korean relations 
tend to assume that the Manchus adopted hierarchical discourse in 1637 
after the second Manchu invasion, when the Manchu side imposed clear 
Zongfan terms on Chos6n. However, in practice the process had begun 
much earlier. In the 1630s the scholars of the Jin had mined Chinese history 
for intellectual resources with which to manipulate the civilized—barbarian 
distinction in order to establish the centrality of the Jin. 

Within the Zongfan framework, the “central civilized country” (Ch., 
Huaxia) and its counterpart, “barbarians, were the two key concepts 
addressing the status of the Middle Kingdom and that of its outer fan. The 
two terms were derived from the notion of all-under-Heaven, developed in 
the Xia (ca. 2070-1600 BC), Shang (1600-1046 BC), and Zhou periods, 
through which the three dynasties sought to legitimize their rule as divine. 
At the same time, the political entities spanning China’ lands identified xia 
(referring not to the Xia Dynasty but to a larger area in which the regime 
once resided) as the symbol of a civilized community possessing the 


Mandate of Heaven, namely, Zhongguo, Zhongyuan (the central plain), or 
Zhongtu (the central lands). At that time, the term “barbarians” referred 
primarily to groups that resided along the periphery of the central plain and 
were reluctant to identify and embrace the concept of “civilized China,” as 
exemplified by the state relationship between the Qin and the Chu in the 
third century BC.*8 The originally geographic notion of “barbarian” became 
an instrument used by political forces to deprecate their antagonists during 
the movement of “revering the court of the Zhou and expelling the 
barbarians” (Ch., zunzhou rangyi) in the Eastern Zhou (770-256 BC), a 
chaotic time that led Confucius (551-479 BC) to call for restoring the ideal 
order of “proper conduct” (Ch., li) of the Western Zhou. Due to the fierce 
interstate rivalries, the civilized- barbarian distinction evolved into a 
politico-cultural ideology that the dynastic regimes of China continuously 
reinterpreted for the next two thousand years, until 1911. 

After the Han Dynasty, with the official institutionalization of 
Confucianism and the expansion of the concept of all-under-Heaven, the 
civilized—barbarian distinction became a critical theoretical framework for 
the Chinese court’s management of its foreign relations. As “northern 
barbarians” gained ascendancy in the Northern Song (960-1127), the 
distinction presented itself as an essential cultural instrument with which 
Chinese elites endowed certain regimes with the pedigree of “legitimate 
historical narratives” (Ch., zhengshi) by expelling competing polities from 
these narratives.42 Some scholars, such as Shi Jie (1005-45), the author of A 
Treatise on the Middle Kingdom (Ch., Zhongguo lun), and Ouyang Xiu 
(1007-72), the author of A Treatise on Orthodox Legitimacy (Ch., Zhengtong 
lun), depicted the Song as the exclusive civilized center of the world and the 
polities on the Song’s northern border as uncivilized. One of the most 
influential histories, A Comprehensive Mirror to Aid in Government (Ch., 
Zizhi tongjian), edited by Sima Guang (1019-86), drew a clear lineage 
connecting states identified as “China” from 403 BC to AD 959. The efforts 
of these scholars to conceptualize the narrative of orthodox legitimacy 
eventually paid off, for their rhetoric triumphed over that of the northern 
regimes, especially when Neo-Confucianism, created and elaborated by such 
Song intellectual vanguards as Cheng Hao (1032-85), Cheng Yi (1033- 


1107), and Zhu Xi (1130-1200), became China's official ideology under the 
Yuan Dynasty. 

This intellectual history can help explain why the official historical 
narrative of the People’s Republic of China still celebrates the Song for its 
legitimate status as Zhongguo and marginalizes the Liao, the Xixia, and the 
Jin as regimes established by “ethnic minorities” (Ch., shaoshu minzu). It was 
against this historical backdrop that the scholars of the Manchu regime in 
the 1630s began to construct the regime's orthodox legitimacy, which laid 
the foundation for the Manchu enterprise of governing a vast empire as the 
legitimate Middle Kingdom, Zhongguo. 


The Practices of the Manchu-Choson Quasi-Zongfan Order 


The Manchu regime implemented its quasi-Zongfan discourse through the 
rituals that accompanied the exchange of emissaries with Choson by 
imitating Ming-Chos6n contacts. In Mukden, the Korean emissaries 
kowtowed five times to Hongtaiji. They were comfortably lodged in the city 
and enjoyed a welcome banquet (K., hama yon, lit. “banquet for getting off a 
horse”) and a farewell banquet (K., sangma yon, lit. “banquet for getting on a 
horse”). Hongtaiji dispensed gifts to the Korean king, emissaries, 
interpreters, and servants.2 In exchange, the Jin sent Manchu emissaries to 
Hansong in the spring and autumn of every year. Before they entered the 
Korean capital, the Manchu emissaries were housed at the Hall of Admiring 
the Central Civilized Country (K., Mohwa gwan), a place that had 
previously accommodated Ming emissaries. The emissaries also had an 
audience with the king in the palace and were treated to official welcome 
and farewell banquets. Although Choson did not want to treat the Manchu 
representatives like those of the Ming, the general ritual procedures of 
greeting were practically identical. The Manchu emissaries lacked only their 
Ming counterparts’ standing as “imperial envoy” or “Heavenly envoy.’ 

This de facto Zongfan relationship conflicted with the de jure one of 
equality between the two brothers, a contradiction strikingly manifested in 
the different formats of their sovereign letters to each other. In its letters to 
the Jin, Choson placed the two sides on a fully equal political plane, which 
was hierarchically lower than the status of the Ming. According to the 


Chinese convention, whenever the characters for Heaven or the Ming 
emperor appeared, they were placed at the top of a new line, two character 
spaces higher than the characters for Chos6n and the first characters of 
other lines. This honorific elevation acknowledged the emperor as the 
supreme human agent of Heaven with the highest spiritual position in the 
world. Hongtaiji also used honorific elevation in his letters, but he adopted a 
different arrangement of the hierarchy, as shown by his letters to the Ming 
general Yuan Chonghuan (1584-1630). Hongtaiji divided the hierarchy into 
four levels, among which his position was lower than that of Heaven and the 
Ming emperor but higher than that of Ming officials (see figure 1.1). For his 
part, General Yuan followed Ming custom in his letters to Hongtaiji (see 
figure 1.2). Frustrated by Yuan’s usage, Hongtaiji exclaimed that he was “the 
monarch or the khan of another country” (Ma., encu gurun i ejen han) and 
“son of Heaven and the Buddha” (Ma., abka fucihi i jui). He declared that he 
would not accept any letters from the Ming that addressed him with a status 
lower than or even equal to that of the Ming officials.2+ Nevertheless, in his 
communications with the king of Chos6n, Hongtaiji was more pragmatic, 
addressing the king as a near equal in order to avoid offending the Korean 
monarch (see figure 1.3). 

The king followed the same format in his responses to Hongtaiji but 
avoided mention of the imposed brotherhood (see figure 1.4). Although 
Hongtaiji called the king “younger brother,’ the king never referred to 
Hongtaiji as “elder brother” When Hongtaiji questioned the king about this 
discrepancy in 1629, the king shifted to friend-to-friend expressions: “The 
king of the country of Choson,’ he wrote, “presents this letter to the khan of 
the country of the Jin” (K., Chosén kugwang pongsd Kimguk han; Ma., 
Coohiyan gurun i wang ni bithe, Aisin gurun i han de unggimbi). This usage 
matched Hongtaiji’s wording: “The khan of the country of the Jin sends this 
letter to the king of the country of Chos6n” (Ma., Aisin gurun i han i bithe, 
Coohiyan gurun i wang de unggimbi). Later, the king changed the verb 
“present” (K., pong; Ma., jafambi) to “send” (K., chi; Ma., unggimbi), 
eliminating the hierarchical connotations of the former term. This subtle 
change provoked the Jin, but Chos6n explained that both terms were used 
between “neighboring countries.”>2 To the Jin, Chosén’s pronounced pro- 
Ming attitude meant that the brotherhood was unstable. The Jin’s security 


would not be guaranteed so long as Chos6n was a loyal subject of the Ming. 
The only way to solve this problem, the Jin believed, was with another war 
against Choson. 
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FIGURE 1.1. The format of Hongtaiji’s letters to Yuan Chonghuan in 
1627. In this and the three figures that follow, the Arabic numerals 
represent horizontal lines from the top down, the English letters 
represent vertical lines, and the direction of the writing is from right 
to left. “X” represents a Chinese character. MWLD, 821, 847; 
MBRT, 4:28, 72. 
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FIGURE 1.2. The format of Yuan Chonghuan’s letters to Hongtaiji in 
1627. MWLD, 821; MBRT, 4:28. 
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FIGURE 1.3. The format of Hongtaiji’s letters to the king of Choson, 
1627-36. Kakyu gobu . 
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FIGURE 1.4. The format of the letters of the king of Choson to 
Hongtaiji, 1627-36. Chosénguk raesol bu, vol. 1. 


From Elder Brother to Father of Choson: The 
Second Manchu Invasion 


Manchu-Chos6n Conflicts over Orthodox Legitimacy 


In the middle of the 1630s, many Han Chinese and Manchu officials of the 
Jin sought to persuade Hongtaiji to take the title of emperor. On February 4, 
1636, these officials presented memorials to prompt Hongtaiji to follow the 
Mandate of Heaven by claiming the emperorship. Following Chinese ritual 
conventions, Hongtaiji ostensibly declined and suggested his officials send 
emissaries to Chosdn to discuss the matter with the king, his younger 
brother.*2 Hongtaiji’s true motivation, as the Korean official Hong Ik-han 
(1586-1637) shrewdly recognized, was to use Choson’s identity as Little 
China to assert before other countries that Choson revered him as the Son 
of Heaven. 

The Manchu officials Inggildai and Mafuta (?-1640) arrived in Hansong 
on March 30, along with forty-seven Mongol princes, thirty generals, and 
ninety-eight soldiers. They brought with them five letters. The first three 
letters extended Hongtaijis condolences on the death of the queen of 
Choson. The fourth letter, written by eight Manchu princes (Ma., hosoi beile) 
and seventeen high-ranking Manchu ministers (Ma., giisai amban), and the 
fifth letter, by forty-nine Mongol princes under the Chinese name Jinguo 
waifan menggu (Mongols as the outer fan of the Jin), aimed to persuade the 
king to submit a memorial urging Hongtaiji to follow the Mandate of 
Heaven (Ma., Abkai giinin) and to claim the “great title” (Ma., amba gebu)— 
namely, that of emperor. The letters emphasized that the Jin now possessed 
“virtues” (Ma., erdemu) that enabled it to manage the world. But on March 
31, 139 Korean Confucian students presented the king with a petition, 
calling on him “to kill the barbarian emissaries and burn the barbarian 
letters.” Inggtldai and his followers were thrown into panic and fled the 
city.22 

Choson's stance was strengthened when the king dispatched Na Tok-hén 
as the spring emissary and Yi Kwak as the response emissary to Mukden in 
late April. On May 15 the Jin held a grand ceremony in which Hongtaiji 
assumed the title “emperor of lenience, kindheartedness, beneficence, and 
brilliance” (Ma., gosin onco huwaliyasun enduringge han; Ch., kuan wen ren 
sheng huangdi) and adopted the regnal title Chongde (Ma., Wesihun 
erdemungge, lit. “worshiping virtues”). The Jin renamed itself the “Country 
of the Great Qing” (Ma., Daicing gurun; Ch., Da Qing guo). Gathering on 


Hongtaiji’s left and right flanks, the Jins Manchu, Mongol, and Han Chinese 
officials knelt down three times, each time making three prostrations (Ma., 
ilan jergi niyakurafi uyun jergi hengkilembi; Ch., san gui jiu koutou)—the 
highest level of kowtow during the Qing period. Although Na and Yi had 
performed a ceremony of four kowtows before Hongtaiji upon their arrival, 
they called this second ceremony a “usurpation of the imperial title” (K., 
chamho) and refused to perform it, expressing their strong opposition to 
Honegtaiji’s political ambitions.2° Chosén was the only Confucian country 
that lay beyond the Manchu regime's political control but maintained 
regular and official diplomatic communications with it. Since Hongtaiji had 
made his claim to be the Son of Heaven in observance of proper Chinese 
conduct, he desperately needed the support of Chos6n to counteract the 
designation of the Manchus as barbarians and to legitimize his emperorship 
in the Chinese sense. The ritual conflict with the Korean emissaries thus 
posed a grave identity crisis for him. Without endorsement from Choson, 
the Manchu regime's political transformation would remain largely confined 
to its borders and would not significantly influence regional politics. 
Hongtaiji sent Na and Yi back to Chos6n with two Chinese-language 
letters to the king. In the letters Hongtaiji called himself “emperor of the 
country of the Great Qing” (Ch., Da Qing guo huangdi) rather than “khan of 
the Jin” and referred to Chosén as “your country” (Ch., erguo) instead of 
“your honorable country” (Ch., guiguo), signaling the end of the bilateral 
brotherly relationship. Invoking the time-honored notion that “the Heaven 
does not belong to one person, but to all people under the Heaven” (Ma., 
abkai fejergi emu niyalmai abkai fejergi waka, abkai fejergi niyalmai abkai 
fejergi), Hongtaiji sought to demonstrate that his regime could govern the 
space of all-under-Heaven (Ch., tianxia; Ma., abkai fejergi) by following the 
precedent set by previous dynasties: namely, the Liao, which had been 
founded by the “northeastern barbarians” (Ch., dongbei yi; Ma., dergi amargi 
jusen); the Jin, founded by the “eastern barbarians” (Ch., dongyi; Ma., dergi 
jusen); and the Yuan, established by the “northern barbarians” (Ch., beiyi; 
Ma., amargi monggo, “northern Mongols”). By chronicling the rise and fall 
of these dynasties, Hongtaiji located the Qing, the dynasty of the Manchu 
“barbarians, within this lineage of rulership, with himself as the Son of 
Heaven. The Qing’s rule was justified, he argued, because the Qing possessed 


the virtue that the Ming had lost.22 This assertion was based on the Chinese 
political view that “the Great Heaven has no partial affections and it helps 
only the virtuous” (Ch., huangtian wu qin, wei de shi fu), a theory articulated 
in The Classic of History (Ch., Shangshu), which had endowed more than 
thirty dynasties with legitimacy. In short, Hongtaiji hoped that Choson 
would become the Great Qing’s outer fan, just as it had served the previous 
dynasties of China. 

Chos6n became the first external target of the Qing’s new, Qing-centric 
Zongfan doctrine. Yet Hongtaiji's position was unpopular in Choson 
because it conflicted with the orthodox legitimacy on which the Confucian 
country based its political and social principles. With the exception of 
several high-ranking officials who preferred the Manchus, the majority of 
the ruling elite resolutely called for “revering China and expelling the 
barbarians” (K., chon Chungguk, yang yichok) in accordance with “the 
doctrine of revering the Zhou Dynasty” (K., chonju tiri).22 In the face of 
tremendous pressure, the king reafhrmed that Choson would not endorse 
Hongtaiji's emperorship. The Qing thus declared war for the sake of its name 
and legitimacy. 


The Establishment of Manchu-Chos6n Zongfan Relations 


On December 28, 1636, Qing troops attacked Chos6n. They captured 
Hansong on January 9, 1637, without encountering strong resistance. The 
king had escaped to Namhan Mountain Fortress with the crown prince (K., 
seja; Ch., shizi; Ma., sidz) and some officials, while the remaining royal 
family members and other officials fled to Kanghwa Island. The Qing forces 
surrounded the Namhan Fortress and, as their precondition for 
negotiations, demanded that the king send the crown prince as hostage. The 
king refused and mobilized his forces to resist the invasion and protect the 
“great justice under Heaven” (K., chonha taeti). While Hongtaiji marched on 
the fortress with reinforcements on January 19, the king and his officials 
performed ceremonies to celebrate the birthday of Emperor Chongzhen of 
the Ming. Yet the king realized that Choson’s fate was now at a crossroads. 
Choe Myong-gil (1586-1647), a minister who had assisted the king in 
assuming the throne in the coup of 1623 and served as the king's close 


adviser since that time, argued for peaceful negotiation with the Qing as he 
had done in 1627, when the Manchus invaded Choson for the first time. 
Choe’s approach was not welcomed by the majority of his colleagues, but it 
was undeniably pragmatic. On January 26, the lunar New Year, the king, 
fulfilling Choson's duty as a subject of the Ming, performed vested rituals in 
the direction of Beijing. Once the ceremony was over, the king sent two 
officials to negotiate with the Qing. 

Two days later the king presented a letter to Hongtaiji in which he called 
Hongtaiji “the emperor of lenience, kindheartedness, beneficence, and 
brilliance of the country of the Great Qing” and referred to the Qing as the 
“big country” (K., taeguk) and to Chosén as the “small country” (K., 
sobang). The presentation of the letter was defined as “submitting the letter 
to the higher authority” (K., songs6).22 Hongtaiji insisted that the king 
should surrender to him in person, so the two sides negotiated for two more 
weeks, during which the Qing troops shelled the fortress and defeated 
Chos6n reinforcements sent from provinces. On February 15 the king 
presented another letter, in which he called Hongtaiji “Your Majesty” and 
himself a “subordinate” (see figure 1.5). He dated the letter using the Qing 
regnal title “Chongde.”® His letter suggested that the king had decided to 
surrender before Kanghwa Island was conquered. On February 17 the king 
submitted a sovereign letter to Hongtaiji, declaring that Chosén would 
“present the humble palace memorial [K., p’yo; Ch., biao] as the subordinate 
and serve as a fan [K., pénbang; Ch., fanbang] of the Great Qing forever,’ 
while “all rituals about serving the big country would be performed in the 
vested format? 

On February 22, 1637, Inggtldai brought an imperial edict to the king 
and asked the Korean officials to perform the same rituals that they had 
done when receiving edicts from the “southern dynasty” (the Ming). This 
occasion marked the first time that the Qing replaced the Ming in ritual 
exchanges with Choson on Korean territory. In his edict, Hongtaiji listed ten 
terms of submission, among which two stood out. First, the king had to 
surrender to the Qing the book of imperial investiture and the seal that he 
had received from the Ming, stop communicating with the Ming, and begin 
to use the regnal title of the Qing instead of that of the Ming to indicate 
dates in all documents. Second, the king had to dispatch officials to the Qing 


every year to bring “humble palace memorials,’ present gifts, and perform 
rituals to celebrate occasions such as the winter solstice, the New Year, the 
birthdays of the emperor, empress, and crown prince, and any good news for 
the Qing, and to extend condolences on the loss of members of the Qing’s 
royal house. The format of these memorials was required to follow the 
established format of Choson’s memorials to the Ming. The rituals of 
receiving imperial decrees, accommodating imperial envoys in Chos6n, and 
paying formal visits to the Qing emperor through tributary emissaries were 
to dovetail precisely with the “established way of the Ming country” (Ch., 
Mingguo jiuli). Hongtaiji also listed the items and amounts of the tributes 
required of Chos6én and specified that tribute submissions ought to begin in 
1639.2 
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FIGURE 1.5. The format of the king’s letters to Hongtaiji in February 
1637. The Arabic numerals represent horizontal lines from the top 
down, the English letters represent vertical lines, and the direction of 
the writing is from right to left. X represents a Chinese character. 
Chosénguk raesol bu, 2:26-38. 


The king unconditionally accepted all of Hongtaiji’s terms. On February 
24, 1637, he presented himself before Hongtaiji at Samjondo (lit. “three 
fields ferry”), near the Hangang River, where the Qing had built a massive 
altar for Hongtaiji to receive the king’s surrender. During the ceremony, 
presided over by the Qing’s Ministry of Rites, the king knelt down three 


times, each time bowing his head three times before the emperor, after 
which he handed in his seal issued by the Ming. This ceremony marked the 
official establishment of the Zongfan relationship between the Qing and 
Choson, as the king confirmed in his palace memorial to Hongtaiji on 
December 16, 1637. The Qing’s forces soon returned to Mukden, taking 
the crown prince of Chos6n, Yi Wang (1612-45), and the king’s second son, 
Yi Ho (King Hyojong, 1619-59), as hostages. Beginning on March 24, 1637, 
Choson used the regnal title of the Qing to express the date, thus 
incorporating the country into the Qing’s temporal realm.®2 Chos6n became 
the Qing’s outer fan . 

The establishment of the Qing-Chosén Zongfan relationship, which 
replaced the Ming-Choson relationship that had been _ officially 
institutionalized in 1401, was extremely significant for the Qing. The Ming’s 
passionate endorsement of the Zhou Zongfan system meant that under the 
Qing, the system was likewise directly connected with the classical and ideal 
tenets of the Zhou. As its political rhetoric developed after 1644, the 
Manchu court began to define its relationship with Choson’s court by using 
more sophisticated terms that were associated with the Zhou Zongfan 
system. As early as 1649, Emperor Shunzhi, in his imperial mandate to 
invest King Hyojong, emphasized that Choson served as an “outer fan ” for 
the “central court” (Ch., wangshi).°° In 1659 Emperor Shunzhi began his 
imperial mandate to invest King Hyéngjong with the traditional term 
“dividing cogongrass” (Ch., fenmao), a metaphor for the Zhou’s Zongfan 
investiture.°4 Meanwhile, the Manchu court came to define Chos6n as a 
“princely submission” (Ch., houfu; Ma., jecen i golo) according to the 
conventional theory of the “five submissions” (Ch., wufu) of the Zhou. 
This definition equated the status of the king with that of China's princely 
minister, governor-general, and governor. Along the same lines, the Qing 
side, emperors and officials alike, regarded Korean emissaries as “ministers 
of ministers of the outer fan” (Ch., waifan peichen).2 

These established Zongfan tenets determined the familistic nature of the 
Qing-Choson relationship, which crystallized in a crisis of kingship in 1768. 
In August of that year, Yi Gum (King YOngjo) asked Emperor Qianlong to 
invest his grandson Yi San (later known as Chongjo) as the crown successor 
to the Chosdn kingship in the wake of the deaths of Yi Gum's two sons, 


including the crown prince. Because the Qing court had never before 
encountered this situation, Emperor Qianlong instructed the Grand 
Secretariat (Ch., Neige) and the Ministry of Rites to consult Confucian 
books and historical records in search of appropriate precedents for the title 
of “crown grandson” (Ch., shisun). The ministry cited Confucius’s 
interpretations in The Book of Rites (Ch., Liji) and historical precedents 
ranging from the Liu Song Dynasty (420-79) to the Ming Dynasty 
pertaining to the investment of a vassal’s grandson as crown grandson. 
Stressing that “the outer fan is fundamentally the same as Zongfan,’ the 
ministry recommended that the emperor invest Yi San as the crown 
grandson, and the emperor did so.4 As the Ming had done, the Qing 
regarded Chos6n as an extended royal family member of the Middle 
Kingdom where the patriarch—the Son of Heaven—resided. 

This ideology continued to exert profound influence over Qing-Chos6n 
relations in the nineteenth century. In 1882, under the Qing’s supervision 
and mediation, Choson signed a treaty with the United States that portrayed 
Chos6n as an independent state with a sovereign equal to the American 
president. But regardless of the treaty’ legal implications based on 
international law, in 1883 the Chinese official Li Hongzhang (1823-1901), 
who had negotiated the 1882 treaty with the United States on Chosonss 
behalf as governor-general of Zhili, superintendent of trade for the northern 
ports of China (Ch., Beiyang tongshang dachen, hereafter “Beiyang 
superintendent”), and China's de facto foreign minister, cited the Western 
Zhou's Zongfan tenets to declare that the king was an “outer vassal” (Ch., 
wai zhuhou) of the Son of Heaven in China. Li further pointed out that the 
king was equal to China's governors-general and provincial governors, who 
were “inner vassals” (Ch., nei zhuhou), while the status of lower-ranking 
Korean officials corresponded to that of their Chinese counterparts. In 
1886, when Yuan Shikai (1859-1916), Li's protégé, who resided in Chos6n as 
the Chinese imperial resident, asked Li what level of ritual he should 
perform in front of the king, Li replied that it would be courteous enough 
for Yuan to follow the rituals used by Chinese provincial officials when 
visiting first-degree princes (Ch., ginjunwang).2 On the Korean side, the 
king, in a pre-1894 humble memorial to Emperor Guangxu, still referred to 
Chos6n as China's “princely submission.” In their dealings with each other 


in the late nineteenth century, both China and Korea looked to Zongfan 
precedents from the Western Zhou down through the Ming, and their 
country-to-country contacts were subordinate to their familistic court-to- 
court hierarchy. All of these stories started in 1637, when the Qing 
formalized its Zongfan relationship with Choson. 

At this point it is necessary to explain further why this book prefers the 
Chinese term “Zongfan” over the oft-used English renderings “tribute 
system” or “tributary system.” In the twentieth century, the promulgation of 
the term “tribute system,’ together with the concepts “suzerain” and “vassal,” 
owed a great debt to the popularity of a more neutral phrase, “Chinese world 
order,’ proposed by the American historian John King Fairbank. Between 
the 1940s and the 1960s, Fairbank prompted a constellation of historians 
and political scientists to explore the rationale behind China's foreign 
relations in the late imperial period. Although Fairbank was aware of the 
complexity of Sinocentric cosmopolitanism, or “Sinocentrism,’ the term 
“Chinese world order,’ which he used broadly to denote this system and to 
highlight its diversity, became a rough equivalent of “tribute system.” 
Acceptance of this English rendering has allowed scholars in a variety of 
fields to treat it as a counterpart to “treaty system” or “treaty port system.” 
Some scholars have questioned the appositeness of the terms “tributary 
system” and “suzerain-vassal relations” and criticized them as “a nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century reinterpretation of an older form of symbolically 
asymmetric interstate relations,’ while others, likewise seeking to avoid the 
possible misunderstandings caused by English terminology, have proposed 
new terms, such as “Pax Sinica, in a world history context.“ But their 
combined efforts have not changed the entrenched renderings or paradigm, 
and the conventional English parlance still profoundly influences scholars’ 
understanding of late imperial China’s foreign relations. 

An underlying problem with the term “tribute system,’ as chapter 2 
shows, is that it can convey only some of the connotations of the 
comprehensive Zongfan system—namely, chaogong, or sending emissaries 
to pay tribute to China, the perennial activity that was the most sensational 
and visible part of the regular ritual contacts between Qing China and its 
fan. The term “tribute system” thus trims the entire mechanism down to a 
Sinocentric trade structure. As Peter C. Perdue points out in his study of 


Qing-Zunghar relations, “Overly simplistic generalizations about the Qing 
‘tribute system’ tend to single out one trading relationship as the orthodox, 
normative one, neglecting the great diversity of ritual, economic, and 
diplomatic conditions found in the Qing trading regime as a whole.” The 
submission of tribute should not be used loosely as a master concept to 
represent the entire structure and its core nature. This is not to suggest, 
however, that the term “tribute system” has no analytical utility as a 
conceptual interpretive tool. This is clear in the debate over the question of 
when the practices of the Sinocentric order became as mature, institutional, 
and systematic as they were in the Ming and Qing periods.4 


Cherishing the Small Country: The Qing’s 
Construction of Its Zhongguo Identity 


The Qing’s Transformation into the “Big Country” 


Within the new Zongfan relationship, the Qing was Chos6én’s monarch and 
the patriarch of the big family principally consisting of the Qing, Chos6n, 
and the Mongol states. Given its supreme authority, the Qing could use the 
subordination of Chos6n to its advantage. The first and most direct effect of 
the relationship was the formation of a new military alliance between the 
two countries. By conquering Choson, the Qing reinforced its home front in 
the war with the Ming by eliminating the potential military threat on its 
eastern flank. It also gained material assistance from Chos6n in the form of 
warhorses, grain, warships, cannons, and soldiers. Two months after 
Choson’s subordination, the Manchu forces conquered Ka Island, destroying 
the last Ming military base in Choson. In the next few years, a number of 
Korean soldiers, particularly gunners, were forced to join the Manchus in 
their fight against the Ming and to garrison Jinzhou and other cities newly 
conquered by the Qing in Manchuria.2 

By transforming its relationship with Chos6n into one between a 
monarch and a subordinate, or between a father and a son, the Qing 
obtained political legitimacy from Chos6n, a Confucian country beyond the 
Qing’s geographical borders but within its political and cultural realm. 


Given that the Chinese perceived their Zongfan relationships with other 
countries or political entities within a model centered on China as the 
Middle Kingdom, the establishment of the Qing-Chosoén Zongfan 
relationship defined the Qing as the Middle Kingdom. In other words, the 
identities of both China and the countries on its periphery within the 
Zongfan framework were mutually dependent and constitutive. This 
rationale provided the Qing with the political and cultural foundations that 
it desperately needed to legitimize its centrality in the Chinese world. 

In practice, the change of the Qing’s position was materially corroborated 
by the intensive bilateral exchange of missions between 1637 and 1643. On 
May 13, 1637, Chos6n sent its first tributary mission to Mukden, and in the 
documents submitted to the Qing the Korean side called the city “capital” 
(K., Kyongsa), a term previously reserved for Beijing. This terminological 
choice indicated that, at least on the surface, Chos6n acknowledged Mukden 
as the new political center of the world.2° The mission had 315 members, 
including three primary members: an envoy, an associate envoy, and a 
secretary. After traveling 517 miles along the conventional overland 
tributary route between Hansdng and Beijing, the mission arrived in 
Mukden on July 8.2! The next day the Korean officials appeared before 
Hongtaiji to perform the highest level of kowtow. During the imperial 
audience, the Qing’s officials read the king’s humble memorials, written in 
the hierarchical format once used for the Ming emperor. By praising the 
admirable virtues of the “big country” that “brought Choson to life again,” 
the text of the humble memorials endowed the Qing with the position of the 
Middle Kingdom, adding that “all far countries on the periphery [of the 
Qing] have willingly subordinated themselves” (K., hwangbok hambin) and 
lauding the Qing for its virtuous act of “cherishing the small.” The Qing’s 
position was confirmed by the Qing itself in the emperor's edict to the king, 
which defined the relationship clearly with reference to orthodox Zongfan 
principles such as “serving the great” and “cherishing the small? Choson 
became a “far country,’ a “small country,’ and the “remote land” on the 
periphery of the new civilized center. This framing of the two countries’ 
mutually constitutive identities consigned Chosdn to the category of 
barbarians surrounding the civilized Middle Kingdom of the Qing. 


At the same time, the frequent visits to Mukden by tributary emissaries 
from the Mongols and other ethnic-minority polities whose affairs were 
under the management of the Mongolian Superintendency highlighted the 
spread of the Qing-centric Zongfan circle. For the previous two decades, the 
Manchu regime had gradually eroded the Ming’s Zongfan network at the 
periphery and used the dislodged parts to construct a similar model with 
itself at the center. After establishing the Zongfan relationship with Chos6n, 
the Qing sought to institutionalize its Zongfan mechanism by imitating the 
Ming’s policies and improving them to meet the Qing’s needs. The 
institutionalization of the system took place through the Ministry of Rites. 
Although the Ministries of Revenue, War, and Justice also exchanged official 
notes with the king over cases involving financial and military assistance or 
illegal border crossings, the Ministry of Rites constituted the most important 
channel between the emissaries and the Qing court. It forwarded the king’s 
humble memorials to the emperor, directed the emissaries’ visits, treated the 
emissaries to banquets, accommodated them at a dedicated residence in 
Mukden for forty days, forwarded imperial edicts to them, and issued 
official response notes to the king. With the ministry's guidance, the Korean 
emissaries performed the highest level of kowtow to the emperor, presented 
tributes, and received imperial edicts and gifts. These highly programmed 
ritual practices demonstrated, institutionalized, and consolidated the two 
sides’ bilateral relationship and strict hierarchy. 

To formalize the Zongfan relationship, the Qing sent ethnic Manchu 
emissaries to Choso6n to invest the king and other core members of the royal 
family with certain titles. On January 4, 1638, the first imperial mission led 
by Inggildai, Mafuta, and Daiyun arrived in Hansong to officially invest the 
king. The king greeted the envoys at the Hall of Admiring the Central 
Civilized Country outside the West Gate of the capital.84 Later, in the palace, 
the king received the imperial edicts of investiture, a gold seal, and gifts, and 
performed established rituals for the occasion. The edicts stated that, with 
the establishment of “investiture-subordinate” (Ch., fanfeng) relations 
between the Qing and Choson, the latter was expected to serve as a “ fan 
and fence” (Ch., fanping) of the Great Qing “until the Yellow River becomes 
as narrow as a belt and Mount Tai becomes as small as a grindstone” (Ch., 
daihe lishan). The emperors mandate noted that both sides “have an 


established name and status, which will regulate the relationship and 
hierarchy for ten thousand years” (Ch., li yishi zhi mingfen, ding wanzai zhi 
gangchang).** Following the ceremony, the king visited the envoys at their 
residence, the South Palace Annex (K., Nambyol gung), where he treated 
them to banquets. All of these ritual procedures were identical to those that 
had been performed between Chos6n and the Ming. The Qing’s investiture 
legitimatized the bilateral Zongfan relationship between the two countries, 


an arrangement that would last for 258 years. 


The Establishment of the Stele of the Honors and Virtues of the 
Emperor of the Great Qing 


In the precise spot in Samjéndo where the Korean king had subordinated 
himself to Hongtaiji in 1637, the Qing forced Choso6n to erect a stele to 
commemorate Hongtaiji's achievements. Despite the Koreans’ reluctance to 
memorialize the humiliating invasion, the Qing continued to advance the 
project, and the Korean official Yi Kyong-sdk (1595-1671) eventually 
drafted a Chinese-language inscription based on the Korean letters to the 
Qing side during the war“ After the Chinese official Fan Wencheng 
approved the inscription, the Qing sent interpreters to Hansong to translate 
it into Manchu and Mongolian. In 1639 the stele, inscribed in three 
languages, was erected as the Stele of the Honors and Virtues of the Emperor 
of the Great Qing (Ma., Daicing gurun i enduringge han i gung erdemui bei; 
Ch., Da Qing huangdi gongde bei) (see figure 1.6). 

The inscription reviewed the history between the two countries from 1619 
to 1637 from Choson’s perspective and exalted the Qing’s great virtues in 
“bringing Choson to life again.” It claimed that the king had surrendered in 
1637 “not to[the Qing’s] might but to [its] virtues” (Ma., horon de gelere teile 
waka, erdemu de dahahangge kai), given that those virtues made “all the far 
[people] subordinate themselves willingly” (Ma., goroki ci aname gemu 
dahambi). The stele also stated that the bilateral relationship would last for 
ten thousand years under “the emperor’s goodness.” The most significant 
aspect was the official transformation of the identity of the Manchu regime 
as manifested in certain terms. The inscription called the Qing the “big 
country” (Ch., dabang, dachao; Ma., amba gurun) or the “upper country” 


(Ch., shangguo; Ma., dergi gurun), while terming Chosdén the “small 
country” (Ch., xiaobang; Ma., ajige gurun) as well as “a faraway country.’ The 
fact that the two countries geographically bordered each other did not 
prevent the Qing from redefining Chosén as “faraway” in the politico- 
cultural sense. 


FIGURE 1.6. The Stele of the Honors and Virtues of the Emperor of 
the Great Qing. The stele is now located in a small park next to Lotte 
World in Seoul. Photo taken by the author in 2015. 


Among these terms, which had been used between Choson and the Ming 
and were now grafted onto the Qing-Choson relationship, the Manchu 
phrase amba gurun (big country) was particularly significant. As a literal 
translation of the Chinese dabang or dachao, the term had once referred 
exclusively to the Ming. More importantly, as chapter 2 shows, after 1644 the 
Qing adopted amba gurun as a key equivalent of the Chinese terms 
Zhongguo (Ma., Dulimbai gurun) and Tianchao (“the Heavenly Dynasty”; 
Ma., abkai gurun). The inscription of the Samjondo stele was probably the 
first instance in which the Qing publicly and officially called itself amba 
gurun; over the following two and a half centuries, this term would refer 
solely to Qing China. 


“Cherishing Men from Afar”: Publicizing Qing Centrality, 1637- 
43 


The Manchu invasion of 1636 and the king’s surrender to Hongtaiji, known 
in Chosén as Pyéngja horan (lit. “the invasion of the northern barbarians in 
the year of Pydngja”), were humiliating to the Koreans and stimulated 
widespread anti-Manchu feeling in the country. Korean resentment is 
evident, for example, in an incident that took place in December 1637, when 
the Manchu envoys visiting Choson asked Korean local officials to procure 
courtesans (K., panggi), but the women “killed themselves to show their 
resistance” (K., yisa kdchi).°° In order to win Choson’s loyalty beyond mere 
lip service, the Qing quickly adopted the traditional Chinese policies of 
“cherishing the small” and “cherishing men from afar” (Ch., huairou 
yuanren; Ma., goroki niyalma be bilume gosimbi) &4 

In addition to providing Chosoén’s delegation with better accommodations 
in Mukden and bestowing more gifts on the king and his emissaries, the 
Qing progressively reduced the tribute required of Chos6n beginning in the 
early 1640s, when the Qing controlled more resources as a result of its 
military triumphs over the Ming. In 1640, for instance, the Qing lowered the 


number of sacks of rice that Chosén was expected to offer as tribute from 
ten thousand to just one thousand. In 1643 the Qing further reduced the 
annual tribute and furthermore cut by more than half the gifts that Choson 
gave to the Manchu envoys. Proclaiming that “the two countries have 
become one family,” the Shunzhi emperor also permanently abolished many 
tributary conventions, such as the requirement that Chosdn provide the 
imperial envoys with official courtesans. These exemptions, the emperor 
suggested, embodied the Qing policy of “cherishing the small with 
benevolence.’88 Compared with the late Ming, which tried to extract the 
maximum economic and military benefits from Choson, the Qing took a 
deliberately placatory approach toward its outer fan, represented by the 
many exemptions. This benign policy substantially facilitated the Qing’s 
historical transformation into Zhongguo. 

The Qing was characterized more by its actions than by its 
pronouncements. Its policy of appealing to the subordinate country was 
manifested above all in its frequent contacts with Choson. From 1637 to 
1643, the Qing sent twelve missions and twenty-eight emissaries to Chos6n, 
an average of one and a half missions per year, while Chos6n sent fifty-six 
missions and 102 emissaries to the Qing, an average of seven missions per 
year®2 In this context, some Koreans changed their established 
understandings of the Qing. In the spring of 1643, for example, Yi Chong- 
hae from Kyoéngsang Province submitted a letter to the Qing envoys in 
Hansong, volunteering to go to Mukden to serve the Qing and “our 
emperor” (K., a hwangje).22 

The Qing used its intensive contacts with Chosén as a powerful tool to 
manage its relations with other political entities. In 1638, a year after it 
converted Chos6n from a younger brother into an outer fan, the Qing 
changed the Chinese name of the Mongolian Superintendency from 
Menggu yamen to Lifan yuan, applying the Chos6n precedent to add the 
Mongols, too, to the Qing-centric family of nations as a fan. This move was 
part of the Manchu leaders’ project of steadily transforming Mongol 
conceptualizations of their position in the Qing-dominated world.” In this 
sense, it could be argued that the dramatic change in the Manchu-Mongol 
relationship had deep roots in the Zongfan concepts promulgated by Han 
Chinese officials of the Manchu regime since the early 1630s. This shift 


could also indicate that the Qing was streamlining the administration of its 
outer fan in order to strengthen its centrality and pursue an imperial 
enterprise beyond Manchuria. 


INI 


BARBARIANIZING CHOSON 


The Choson Model and the Chinese 
Empire, 1644-1761 


The year 1644 marked the beginning of a new stage in the Qing’s 
exploitation of the “Chosén model” as an institutionalized policy for 
constructing a new imperial order within and beyond the Qing’s borders. 
Informed by Choson’s status as the Qing’s prototypical outer fan, this model 
manifested itself in well-established and highly programmed formalities in 
the contacts between the Qing and its outer fan. Through the Chosdén 
model, the Qing rulers initiated a twofold transformation by reversing and 
institutionalizing the discourse of the civilized—barbarian distinction: they 
enshrined the Qing as the new Heavenly Dynasty at the center of the known 
universe and converted Chos6n and other countries into countries of 
barbarians on its periphery. The Qing accomplished this transformation 
conclusively in the middle of the eighteenth century, when the court 
published the Illustrations of Subordinate Peoples of the Imperial Qing (Ch., 
Huang Qing zhigong tu). 


This chapter reveals the prolonged process by which the Qing gradually 
reconstructed a Chinese empire in the post-Ming world by legitimizing, 
enhancing, and practicing its new dual identity as China/Zhongguo and the 
Heavenly Dynasty through the Chos6n model in its foreign relations from 
the first half of the seventeenth century to the second half of the eighteenth 
century. Over the course of this century and a half, the macrotransformation 
of the Manchu regime's identity in the cosmopolitan politico-cultural 
context was deeply connected with its microtrans-formation in the Manchu- 
Chos6n framework. If there was a tendency among China's neighbors to 
decenter the Middle Kingdom after the Ming, this chapter brings to light the 
process of recentering the Middle Kingdom undertaken by the Qing. 


Establishing a Dual Identity: The Qing as China 
and the Heavenly Dynasty 


On October 30, 1644, Emperor Shunzhi offered a grand sacrifice to Heaven 
and Earth in the Qing’s new capital, Beijing. He asserted that the Qing 
would “pacify China” (Ch., sui Zhongguo) and “set a good example for ten 
thousand countries” (Ch., biaozheng wanbang).* For many people, this event 
marked the rise of the Qing as the equivalent of China/Zhongguo. In 1767, 
after finding that a magistrate in Yunnan Province had failed to refer to the 
Qing as the “Heavenly Dynasty” or “China/Zhongguo’” in an official note to 
the “foreign barbarians” of Burma, Emperor Qianlong furiously pointed out 
that “it is the rule for one to refer to the court as the “Heavenly Dynasty’ or 
‘China when one mentions it to men from afar. Our country has unified the 
central area and external areas, and even the barbarians know the Great 
Qing’s virtue and civilization.” 

Emperor Qianlong’s pronouncement indicates that the terms “Heavenly 
Dynasty” and “Zhongguo” were interchangeable. Historians of the Qing and 
modern China tend to follow the emperor, or at least the Qing’s political 
discourse as developed by the emperor, by treating China/Zhongguo and the 
Heavenly Dynasty as synonymous terms, both referring to the political unit 
of the Qing. Yet what the emperor did not mention—or was perhaps not 
able to realize—was that the Qing did not acquire the two titles 


simultaneously when it replaced the Ming in the early seventeenth century. 
As the emperor indicated, the two terms were used for the Qing almost 
exclusively in the context of foreign relations with “men from afar” or 
“foreign barbarians,’ which generally referred to foreigners. In the domestic 
context, these terms were replaced by others, such as “the Great Qing,” “our 
dynasty” (Ch., wochao, benchao, or guochao), “our country” (Ch., wo guojia), 
and “the imperial dynasty” (Ch., huangchao or shengchao). In the first years 
after 1644, some Qing officials described the new regime as the “Qing 
Dynasty” (Ch., Qingchao), a successor to the “Ming Dynasty” in the context 
of foreign communications; this usage is found in correspondence between 
officials in Guangzhou (Canton) and Siam in 1653. But Qingchao remains 
rare in Qing documents.* 

As the Qing took over Beijing in 1644 and consolidated its rule over inner 
China afterward, it completed its transformation into Zhongguo, but its 
refashioning into the Heavenly Dynasty had barely started. In the late 1640s, 
when the Manchu Eight Banners were marching into South China, 
Southwest China, and Northwest China, the Qing began to use Chos6n to 
construct its new image as the Heavenly Dynasty; however, the process 
turned out to be difficult and even embarrassing. According to early Qing 
archives, Qing scholars may have called the Qing the “Heavenly Dynasty” 
for the first time in a draft imperial edict in 1649 investing Yi Ho (King 
Hyojong) as the king of Choson. The draft edict was written by Fu Yijian 
(1609-65), a Han Chinese literatus from Shandong Province who had won 
first place in the Qing’s first imperial civil-service examination in 1645.2 By 
emphasizing that the king of Chosén should be “an important subordinate 
serving the Heavenly Dynasty” (Ch., pinghan tianchao) and loyal to the 
“central civilized country” (Ch., Huaxia), Fu equated the Qing, which had 
become Zhongguo, with the Heavenly Dynasty and the civilized country. 
However, the final version of the edict that was sent to Choson omitted the 
two latter terms and continued to use the term “upper country” to refer to 
the Qing, suggesting that the Qing was not yet prepared to claim to be the 
Heavenly Dynasty.® 

China, or Zhongguo, could be defined in a general geographical sense by 
the Qing borders, regardless of how the borders were expanded and 
redrawn, so long as the Qing controlled the Ming’s territory, or at least the 


central plain (Ch., Zhongyuan).4 In fact, after 1644, when the Qing rulers 
began writing and revising their history, they deliberately deleted some 
Manchu terms referring to the Ming as Zhongguo. For example, Hongtaiji, 
in a letter to the Ming on July 29, 1632, had explained that the Jin fought 
with the Ming because “the Ming officials in Liaodong did not follow the 
way of China’ (Ma., Liyoodung i hafasa Dulimbai gurun i doroi tondoi 
beideraku), using the Manchu term Dulimbai gurun in clear reference to 
China/Zhongguo. Later, the narrative written in Chinese replaced the phrase 
“the way of China” (Ch., Zhongguo/Zhongyuan zhi dao) with “the way of 
rightness” (Ch., zhengzhi zhi dao). While Hongtaiji in 1632 had called the 
Ming “your China” (Ma., suweni Dulimbai gurun), the post-1644 Chinese 
edition replaced this term with “your country” (Ch., erguo), deleting the 
word for “China.”? The changing terminology shows that after 1644 the Qing 
deeply identified itself with China. 

Given the ethnic background of the ruling house of the Qing, many 
scholars have been interested in establishing when the Qing court officially 
used the Manchu term Dulimbai gurun to define itself as China/Zhongguo. 
Some cite the year 1689 and the Treaty of Nerchinsk that the Qing signed 
with Russia. In fact, the Qing court had used this Manchu term to represent 
its identity much earlier in its negotiations with Zheng Jing (1642-81), the 
eldest son of Zheng Chenggong (1624-62), who occupied Taiwan in 1662. 
While Zheng Jing never questioned the Qing’s identity as China, he argued 
that Taiwan was not a part of China in an effort to secure for Taiwan an 
independent status like that of Chos6n. Emperor Kangxi, however, reiterated 
in a decree in 1669 that Zheng belonged to the “people of China” (Ch., 
Zhongguo zhi ren; Ma., Dulimbai gurun i niyalma).2 In the late Kangxi 
period, the Qing presented itself as China in a favorable and definitive way. 
For example, in his travelogue, the Manchu official TuliSen, who was 
dispatched as an envoy to the Turgut Mongols in Russia in 1712, generally 
referred to the Qing as Dulimbai gurun (“China”) or meni Dulimbai gurun 
(“our China’); these terms were rendered into Chinese as Zhongguo or 
Zhonghua when Tulisen’s journal was published in 1723 in both languages. 
TuliSen also consistently translated terms such as “our place” (Ma., meni 
bade) as “our China” (Ch., wo Zhongguo) and referred to all people of the 
Great Qing, such as the Manchus, Han Chinese, and Mongols, as “people of 


China.” More importantly, following Emperor Kangxi’s instructions, Tuligsen 
emphasized China's Confucian nature to Russia, claiming that “our country 
takes fidelity, filial piety, benevolence, justice, and sincerity as fundamentals” 
(Ma., meni gurun i banjire tondo hiyoosun, gosin, jurgan, akdun be fulehe da 
obumbi; Ch., wo guojia yi zhong xiao ren yi xin wei genben).12 

By contrast, the Heavenly Dynasty, or Tianchao, could not be delineated 
in the same way, since it was based on the notion of all-under-Heaven—a 
China-centered politico-cultural term with no connection to borders in the 
geographical sense. Put another way, the Qing could define itself as China 
from within, but it could not identify itself as the Heavenly Dynasty without 
support from outside the Qing: the new regime would first have to erect a 
new, Qing-centric, and multinational Zongfan system. The expectation that 
the Qing would become a new imperial power required the regime to 
transform the countries that the Ming had represented as its fan into fan in 
the Qing’s orbit. The Ming had pursued the same policy when it “became the 
ruler of China’ (Ch., zhu Zhongguo) in 1368, immediately sending envoys to 
the countries that had served as fan of its predecessor, the Yuan Dynasty, 
with the aim of converting them into fan of the Ming. However, unlike the 
Ming, the Manchu rulers in 1644 faced the tremendous challenge of 
overcoming their previous status as barbarians, as defined by the civilized- 
barbarian distinction. Compared with the mission to identify the Qing as 
China and as the legitimate successor to the Ming within the Qing’s borders, 
the quest to construct the Qing as the new Heavenly Dynasty beyond its 
borders called for extraordinary effort. 

From the perspective of comparative philology, the Chinese term 
“Tianchao” was not initially widely adopted in the Manchu language, in 
which it was literally rendered as abkai gurun (“Heavenly country”).“ The 
Manchu rulers had difficulty identifying with this term and the Chinese 
political concepts behind it. In July 1637, for example, after reviewing the 
draft edict of investiture to the king of Choson, Hongtaiji commented that 
he did not like to equate himself with Heaven as the Ming had done, 
suggesting that his officials must have employed the Chinese word tian 
(“Heaven”) or the Manchu term abka (“Heaven”) in the draft. 
Nevertheless, the task of reconstructing the Qing as the new China in the 


seventeenth century left the Manchu rulers with no choice but to embrace 
the term and the rationale behind it. 

The intellectual transformation of the Qing ruling house is evident in the 
visit of the fifth Dalai Lama (1617-82) to Beijing in late 1652 and early 1653. 
The Qing’s Manchu officials supported Emperor Shunzhi’s plan to greet the 
Dalai Lama in Daiga in Inner Mongolia, arguing that the Ulet Mongols, who 
controlled Tibet militarily at the time, would be pacified by the emperor's 
gracious behavior. But the Han Chinese officials argued that the emperor 
was “the ruler of all countries under Heaven” (Ch., tianxia guojia zhi zhu) 
and should not violate conventions by meeting with a lama, even the Dalai 
Lama, in person outside the capital. Still hesitant about going to Daiga, the 
emperor took part in a grand ceremony commemorating Confucius at the 
Directorate of Education (Ch., Guozi jian) in Beijing, where he knelt down 
twice, each time making three prostrations. The ceremony, attended by 
many high-ranking Manchu, Mongol, and Han Chinese officials and 
generals, conferred on the emperor the mantle of the supreme agent of 
Confucianism. Right after the ceremony, two Han Chinese grand secretaries, 
Hong Chengchou (1593-1665) and Chen Zhilin (1605-66), submitted a 
memorial to the emperor entreating him not to go to Daiga to welcome the 
Dalai Lama because astrological phenomena reported by the Imperial 
Astronomical Bureau suggested that intruders would threaten the 
emperorship. The two officials emphasized that “the way of Heaven is 
infinite” (Ch., tiandao shenyuan) and could not be predicted. After reading 
the memorial, the emperor immediately abandoned the idea of visiting 
Daiga. Instead he welcomed the Dalai Lama in the South Garden of 
Beijing.“ As this episode suggests, the Manchu emperor had to adjust to his 
role as the Son of Heaven in the Confucian sense in the post-1644 politico- 
cultural and ideological contexts, notwithstanding the Qing’s serious 
religious and military concerns over its western frontier in Inner Asia. 


Reconstructing the Chinese Empire: The Rise of 
the Choson Model 


From East Asia to Southeast and Inner Asia: The Qing’s 
Presentation of the Chos6n Model 


The Qing did not stand alone as it sought to construct its new dual identity. 
Chos6n, the first Confucian outer fan of the Qing, played an unparalleled 
role in providing the Manchu conquerors with resources to form and 
articulate the Qing’s new identity. As early as 1650, in a palace memorial to 
Emperor Shunzhi, the king called the Qing the “Heavenly Dynasty,’ even 
though the Qing court itself was still reluctant to use the term. The 
development of Chosons essential role in the Qing-centric Zongfan world 
can be divided into two historical phases: the seven years from 1637 to 1643 
and the 251 years from 1644 to 1894. In the first phase, Chos6n began 
serving as the outer fan of the Qing by adhering to the clearly formulated 
and institutionalized discipline of the Sino-Korean Zongfan system, which 
had functioned between the Ming and Chos6n for more than two centuries. 
As chapter 1 described, the Qing was able to make a significant move toward 
the transformation of its identity by assuming the place of the Ming in the 
framework of Sino-Korean relations. The frequent visits of Choson’s 
tributary emissaries to Mukden provided the Qing with good opportunities 
to emphasize and practice its centrality in the known world. 

After 1644, with its dramatic emergence as a Ming-style, nationwide 
regime and the extensive expansion of its territory, the Qing found itself in 
the position of having to manage relations with multiple neighboring 
countries, such as Annam, Ryukyu, Lanchang (Laos), Siam, Sulu (the 
Philippines), and Burma, that had served as subordinates to the Ming. 
Having inherited these fan from the Ming, what Qing China now needed to 
do was to resume and refashion the Zongfan system according to its own 
standards. On this front, the Qing had gained valuable experience from its 
institutionalized communications with Chos6n since the 1630s and, through 
these communications, had developed a mature model of a Qing-centric 
Zongfan arrangement. The Choson model laid out a path whereby a country 
or a political entity could follow Chosdn into the Qingcentric system 
primarily by receiving imperial investitures from the Qing, adopting the 
regnal titles of the Qing in its calendar, and sending tributary emissaries to 
the Qing.1® The Chos6én model was a pattern centered on rituals.2 Although 
the Qing-Chosén Zongfan relationship had been inaugurated by the 


Manchu military conquest of 1637, as a result of which the crown prince, 
another prince, and sons of high-ranking Choson officials were detained in 
Mukden as hostages, the unpleasant situation began to change when the 
Qing released the hostages in 1644. The Qing also progressively reduced the 
tributes required of Chos6n until, by the late 1730s, they were less than one- 
tenth of what they had been in the late 1630s and became a mere symbol of 
political subordination1#2 What accompanied the tributes was the 
performance of a set of highly programmed and increasingly elaborate 
formalities that demonstrated the hierarchical Zongfan order and the Qing’s 
new normative identity. 

In the first years after 1644, the Qing found the Chosén model the most 
powerful and practical way of managing its relations with other countries 
and of extending its influence and authority. Emperor Shunzhi articulated 
the importance of Chos6n’ss model role in 1647 after the Qing army 
conquered Zhejiang, Fujian, and Guangdong Provinces and prepared to 
establish relations with Ryukyu, Annam, Siam, and Japan. On March 17 and 
August 25, the emperor announced that the Qing would “give preferential 
treatment to these countries as to Choson” (Ch., yu Chaoxian yiti youdai) as 
long as they “subordinated themselves to ‘the civilized’ and paid tribute to 
the court” (Ch., gingxin xianghua, chengchen rugong). In this way, the 
Manchu rulers publicized Chos6n's prototypical fan status and established 
the Qing-Choso6n relationship as the yardstick for relations between the 
Qing and other countries or political entities. Rather than adopting the 
aggressive colonial policy of the Yuan, the Qing learned from the Ming’s 
Zongfan mechanism, using the sophisticated and markedly Confucian 
Chos6n model to maintain stability on its frontiers and to construct a new 
Chinese empire beyond them.”2 

As a result of the Qing rulers’ efforts at promoting the Chos6n model after 
1644, political units beyond the Qing’s control also came to regard it as an 
ideal way of solving conflicts with the Qing while retaining their own 
privileges. Between 1662 and 1669, for example, when the Qing was trying 
to persuade Zheng Jing to surrender in Taiwan, Zheng insisted on “following 
the Chos6n model” (Ch., zhao Chaoxian shili) into the Qing’s Zongfan 
system by “proclaiming subordination and paying tribute” (Ch., chengchen 
nagong) but refraining from cutting his hair in the Qing style.24 For Zheng, 


the Chos6n model appeared to offer the most favorable and promising way 
to resolve the standoff with the Qing. Emperor Kangxi refused this proposal 
on the grounds that Chosén had been “always a foreign country” (Ch., 
conglai suoyou zhi waiguo; Ma., daci bihe encu gurun), whereas Zheng 
belonged to the “people of China.”* These negotiations show the perceived 
broad applicability and coverage of the Chosén model in situations in which 
neither independence nor complete annexation was an immediate and 
acceptable solution. 

The Chosén model provided the Manchu ruling house with a general 
blueprint for dealing with other political entities. Over the Qing period, two 
parallel central institutions were responsible for the affairs of outer fan : the 
Mongolian Superintendency mainly managed outer fan located to the north 
and west of Qing China, while the Ministry of Rites was in charge of fan in 
the east, the south, and the west. This book focuses on the outer fan under 
the management of the Ministry of Rites rather than those under the 
Mongolian Superintendency, although the two types of outer fan may have 
been associated through the Chosén model in the early years of the Qing’s 
expansion to Inner Asia and the development of its Eurasian empire. 

This inconspicuous connection between the eastern and western frontiers 
of the Qing empire had manifested itself at least by 1653, when the Qing 
invested the fifth Dalai Lama and the Gusi Khan of the Ulet Mongols by 
incorporating them into the Qing-dominated extended family and placing 
them under the Qing’s jurisdiction. At the time, the Mongolian 
Superintendency and the Ministry of Rites were administratively still closely 
connected with one another: it was a Manchu minister (Ch., shangshu; Ma., 
aliha amban) from the Ministry of Rites, Langkio, and a vice minister (Ch., 
shilang; Ma., ashan i amban) from the Mongolian Superintendency, Sidali, 
who together gave the Dalai Lama and the Gusi Khan the books of 
investiture. The imperial statement in the khan’s investiture book bore a 
remarkable resemblance to that issued to the new king of Chos6én in 1649. It 
declared that the recipient must serve as the Qing’s “subordinate” or “fence” 
(Ch., pingfu) “until the Yellow River becomes as narrow as a belt and Mount 
Tai becomes as small as a grindstone” (Ch., daili shanhe) 2 In addition, the 
mechanism governing the “local products” and tributes that the lama and 
the khan presented to the emperor and the empress dowager in 1654 and the 


imperial gifts the lama and the khan received in return was much like that 
used between the Qing and Chosén.”4 Finally, the imperial mandates of 
investiture (Ch., gaoming; Ma., gaoming) that the Qing issued to the Dalai 
Lama and the Panchen Erdeni bore the same imperial seal—“Seal of 
declaring imperial mandate” (Ch., zhigao zhi bao; Ma., hese wasimbure 
boobai)—as had the mandate investing the new king of Chosén.72 

If we compare the imperial codes of the Mongolian Superintendency and 
the Ministry of Rites, it seems that the former borrowed institutional 
regulations from the latter to formalize the communications between the 
Manchu rulers and the Mongol fan in Inner Asia. The prototypical role of 
Chos6n in the Qingcentric Zongfan system may have contributed to the 
Qing’s policy of integrating the Inner Asian political and military entities 
into the Qing’s extended family.2® On the surface, the geographical 
responsibilities of the Ministry of Rites did not overlap with those of the 
Mongolian Superintendency, as Qing officials confirmed in 1743, so Qing- 
Chos6n contacts were ostensibly unrelated to Qing— Inner Asian contacts.*4 
But on the political level, soon after 1644 the Qing rulers began to apply the 
Zongfan rationale behind the Chosén model to Inner Asia, along with the 
Manchu court’s promulgation of the discourse of “all-under-Heaven” and 
“people without difference between the outside and the inside,’ as part of the 
long process of subordinating the Zunghar Mongols, whom the Qing rulers 
treated as people “beyond virtue and civilization”*® Administratively, the 
Ministry of Rites was also in charge of the affairs of some lamas in Gansu 
and Shaanxi until the 1740s, when it transferred this jurisdiction to the 
Mongolian Superintendency.”2 The Chosdn model, in this sense, gradually 
became a normative, standard, and powerful soft weapon in the repertoire of 
the Qing. It allowed the Manchu rulers to govern the areas conquered by the 
formidable Eight Banners in Inner Asia, which arguably smoothed the way 
for the Qing to insert its civil administrative system into these areas during 
the Yongzheng and Qianlong periods. 


Who Were the Barbarians? The Imperial Code and the Qing’s 
Reforms 


Under the Qing, the Zongfan order was maintained and embodied by the 
exchange of emissaries between the Qing and its “subordinate countries” 
(Ch., shuguo; Ma., tulergi gurun or harangga gurun), which were generally 
described as “subordinate countries of foreign barbarians” (Ch., waiyi 
shuguo). All exchanges were conducted in accordance with The Universal 
Tributary Regulations (Ch., Chaogong tongli) codified by the Ministry of 
Rites, and the performance of the exchanges was supervised by the Host- 
Guest Office (Ch., Zhuke gqingli si) of the Ministry of Rites. These 
regulations primarily consisted of the following seven mandates: 


l 


. Investiture (Ch., cefeng): The Qing emperor gave the new king of each 


fan a patent of appointment through an imperial mandate of investiture 
along with a decree (Ch., chiyu) and an official seal for use in 
correspondence. 


. Regnal titles (Ch., nianhao): The fan adopted the Qing’s regnal titles as 


the way to enumerate years. 


. Calendar (Ch., shuoli): The fan used the Qing’s calendar and celebrated 


Chinese festivals. 


. The dispatch of emissaries to pay tribute to the Qing (Ch., chaogong), 


with a frequency individually determined by the Qing. 


. The conferral of noble rank on a deceased king or privileged members of 


the royal house of the fan (Ch., fengshi). 


. Reporting events to the Qing (Ch., zoushi): Each fan informed the 


emperor of important domestic events but did not need to ask for 
instructions and could assume that the Qing would not intervene in its 
domestic affairs. 


. Trade (Ch., maoyi or hushi), including trade at the frontiers and at the 


Foreign Emissaries Common Accommodations (Ch., Huitong siyi guan; 
Ma., Acanjime isanjire tulergi gurun i bithe ubaliyambure kuren) in 
Beijing 2 


The Qing made considerable changes to the Zongfan system that it 


inherited from the Ming. The Ming had also relied on The Universal 
Tributary Regulations, by which the Ministry of Rites managed routine 


exchanges between China and the “subordinate barbarian countries in the 
four quarters” (Ch., fanguo or siyi)—Chos6n, Ryukyu, Annam, the Jurchens, 
Mongolia, and other countries and political entities—as well as interactions 
between the Ming and “indigenous chieftains” (Ch., tuguan or tusi), 
including local chieftains in Yunnan, Guangxi, Guizhou, Sichuan, Hunan, 
and Hubei.*! But two significant changes distinguished the list of “foreign 
barbarian countries” in the new Qing regulations from the Ming’s list. First, 
the Qing excluded “indigenous chieftains” from its list of tributaries because 
of its policy toward “barbarian chieftains” (Ch., yimu) in southwestern 
China. Known as “replacing the hereditary indigenous chieftains with 
rotating officials” (Ch., gaitu guiliu), the policy had been inaugurated by the 
Yuan and the Ming, but only in the Yongzheng period of the Qing was it 
carried out on a truly large scale.24 The areas and populations under the 
chieftains’ control were integrated simultaneously into the Qing’s territory 
and into its household registration system.** The indigenous chieftains were 
thus outside the supervision of the Ministry of Rites. The line between 
barbarians belonging to these political units and barbarians from other 
countries was clear in the minds of the Manchu rulers at court and their 
deputies in the provinces.*4 Second, the Western countries gradually 
disappeared from the list of foreign barbarians in the tributary regulations. 
By the late fourteenth century, the Ming had fifteen outer fan countries, and 
the majority of these became the Qing’s outer fan, including Chos6n, 
Ryukyu, Annam, Lanchang, Siam, Sulu, and Burma.*2 From the 1760s to the 
1840s during the Qing period, the list also included the Netherlands and the 
countries of the Western Ocean (Ch., Xiyang), but by the 1890s only these 
seven Asian countries remained on the list.2® 

Whereas in the Qianlong period the Mongolian, Tibetan, and Muslim 
areas under the management of the Mongolian Superintendency had “all 
entered [the Qing’s] map and registers” (Ch., xianru bantu) and were 
presented “like prefectures and counties” (Ch., youru junxian),*2 the 
“subordinate countries of foreign barbarians” under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Rites were not integrated into the Qing’s core territory. Nor 
would these countries be treated as parts of the Republic or the People’s 
Republic of China in the twentieth century. By the same token, the dual 
management system for the outer fan—the Mongolian Superintendency and 


the Ministry of Rites—under the Qing made it difficult for people outside 
this institutional mechanism to draw a clear line between them. This might 
explain why, as discussed in chapter 5, some Qing officials in the late 
nineteenth century responded to complications involving Chos6n by 
suggesting that Beijing apply its policy vis-a-vis Mongolia and Tibet to 
Chos6n by converting Chos6n into prefectures and counties, as they 
supposed Choson had been in the Qianlong period. The rationale behind 
this suggestion applied the basic structure of the Qing empire on its western 
frontier to the management of its eastern one, highlighting Choson’s 
prominent subordinate position within the empire. 

The role of the Qing-Chos6n Zongfan relationship is thus significant. This 
relationship should not be treated simply as a specific instance of the 
Zongfan system, as scholars have typically done. Rather, it is best 
understood as a prototype that shaped the formation of the Qing’s Zongfan 
system and helped the Manchu regime transform its political identity for the 
purpose of claiming centrality and accessing orthodox legitimacy in the 
process of reshuffling the Chinese world. In short, the Qing-Chosén 
relationship was the seedbed of the Qing’s entire Zongfan arrangement, 
from which the political legitimacy of both sides—the Qing and its outer fan 
—sprang. 


Civilizing the Center: The Practice of the Choson 
Model 


Five aspects of the Qing’s practice of the Chosén model, aspects embodied 
in and undergirded by ritual practices and documentary discourse, 
showcased the Qing’s identity as the civilized center. These aspects concern 
the frequency and composition of missions; the overland route and the 
Sino-Korean geographical boundaries; humble palace memorials, imperial 
mandates and decrees, and orthodox legitimacy; tributes, gifts, and court- 
to-court interactions; and receptions and rituals. 


The Frequency and Composition of Imperial and Tributary 
Missions 


The exchange of missions between the Qing and Choson started in 1637 and 
continued without interruption until the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95. The 
frequency of Chosén’s missions to the Qing was higher than that of any 
other country. Whereas other subordinate countries sent tributary missions 
to Beijing every other year (Ryukyu), every three years (Siam), every four 
years (Annam), every five years (Sulu), or every ten years (Lanchang and 
Burma), Chosén dispatched several missions every year.22 Although the 
imperial code required Chos6n to send an annual tributary mission at the 
end of each year that would simultaneously serve as the mission for the 
winter solstice, the imperial birthday, and the lunar New Year, Choson never 
hesitated to send more emissaries under different names, dispatching a new 
mission before the previous one had even returned in order to nourish its 
relationship with the Qing.2? From 1637 to 1894, Chos6n sent about 698 
official missions to the Qing for twenty-six different purposes, an average of 
2.71 missions per year.*2 In 1784 and 1788, Emperor Qianlong commented 
jubilantly that in this respect Chos6n was a peer of the Qing’s inner fan.* 
According to the imperial regulations, a Korean mission was to have 
thirty members: an envoy, an associate envoy, a secretary, three interpreters, 
and twenty-four tribute guard officers. The envoy, associate envoy, and 
secretary were the three key members. As a special privilege to Choso6n, the 
number of attendants and servants attached to the mission was not limited. 
By contrast, the missions from Ryukyu, Lanchang, Burma, and the 
Netherlands were not to exceed twenty members; those from other Western 
countries were limited to twenty-two, those from Siam to twenty-six, and 
those from Annam to thirty.44 Many Korean scholars and businessmen 
visited Beijing as mission attendants or servants in order to experience 
Chinese culture or to seek their fortunes, so a Korean mission often 
numbered several hundred people. For example, the annual tributary 
mission of 1653 had a total of 225 members, the gratitude mission of 1777 a 
total of 310, the gratitude mission of 1803 a total of 213, and the 
congratulatory mission of 1889 a total of 311.44 In 1829, two missions with 
more than six hundred people combined arrived in Beijing at the same time, 
forcing the Ministry of Rites and the Ministry of Works to borrow twenty 
large tents from the Imperial Household Department (Ch., Neiwu fu) to 
house the additional visitors. Until the late nineteenth century, the legions of 


Choson’s missions continued their pilgrimages to Beijing every year with a 
large number of tributes and horses.“ 

By contrast, the Qing sent far fewer and smaller imperial missions to 
Choson. From 1637 to 1894, the Qing undertook 172 missions to Hansong, 
an average of 0.67 missions per year. In the early Qing, the Manchu court 
frequently dispatched emissaries to investigate cases of homicide and 
smuggling at the border, to negotiate resolutions to these cases with the 
king, and sometimes to discuss the punishment of Korean officials who 
failed to satisfy the Qing. As early as the Shunzhi period, the Manchu court 
began to reduce the number of its envoys, the rationale behind the change 
being the Zongfan idea of “cherishing the small” In May 1653, for example, 
in the course of investigating a cross-border case of homicide, the Ministry 
of Rites proposed to ask the Korean emissary in Beijing to carry the imperial 
documents to the king instead of dispatching an imperial envoy for the 
purpose, given that “Chos6n is a country of men from afar” (Ch., Chaoxian 
guo xi yuanren). Emperor Shunzhi endorsed this proposal, declaring that 
“hereafter, do not propose to send envoys to disturb the fan [Ch., fanbang] 
with minor matters.’ By the middle period of Emperor Kangxi’s reign, 
such envoys to Hanséng disappeared entirely.*® 

From this point on, imperial missions to Chos6n were of two primary 
types: missions for investiture and missions to confer noble rank, both 
relating to power shifts that required the Chinese emperor's bestowal of 
legitimacy. In the early period, an imperial mission contained around a 
hundred men, many of whom were Manchu bannermen of the Eight 
Banners who joined the mission for the purpose of trade. In 1658 Emperor 
Shunzhi significantly trimmed the size of the missions by calling for the end 
of Manchu trade in Hansong. After that, a mission comprised an envoy, an 
associate envoy, four interpreters, and eighteen attendants. In 1845 and 
1846, Emperor Daoguang further reduced the number of core members to 
four.“ Taking attendants into account, after the early nineteenth century an 
imperial mission had fewer than thirty members in total. The mission in 
1876 comprised twenty members, and the last mission, in 1890, had twenty- 
eight. 

All imperial envoys to Chos6én—from the first envoy in 1637, Inggtldai, 
to the last one in 1890, Xuchang (1838-92)—were Manchu officials. They 


included some members of the Mongol and Han Chinese Eight Banners but 
no non-banner Han Chinese, whereas envoys to Annam and Ryukyu were 
mainly non-banner Han Chinese rather than Manchus. By at least the 1760s, 
Han Chinese scholars were fully aware of this ethnic discrepancy, though 
some of their Korean counterparts were not.22 The door was never opened 
for Han Chinese to participate in tributary affairs in Korea. The exclusion 
was perhaps rooted in the implicit demands of the civilized—barbarian 
distinction and the Qing’s need to transcend the pre-1644 Manchu-Korean 
relationship: the Manchu court had to demonstrate, maintain, and 
consolidate its legitimacy as the human and institutional agent of the 
Mandate of Heaven and to strengthen its claim to civilized centrality and 
Chineseness through the hierarchical relationship. Still, some Manchu 
envoys, such as Akdun (1685-1756) in 1717, broadly identified themselves 
from a cultural perspective as “Han envoys” (Ch., hanjie) from the “central 
civilized country” (Ch., Zhonghua, Zhongxia).°+ 


The Overland Route, the Willow Palisade, and Geographical 
Boundaries 


In the post-1644 period, the emissaries of the two countries traveled on an 
overland route, which was about 950 miles (3,000 Chinese Ji) long and 
linked Hansong and Beijing via around eighty-two stations. The route 
passed through P’ydngyang, Uiju, the Yalu River, Fenghuang City, Mukden, 
Shanhai Pass, Fengrun, and Tongzhou (see map 2.1). From 1644 to 1894, 
both Korean and Manchu emissaries were required to follow the overland 
route, the sole exception being the last imperial mission in 1890, which took 
a maritime route due to exceptional circumstances. In general, a mission 
took forty to sixty days to reach Beijing from Hansong, and an imperial 
mission from Beijing faced the same trudge to Hansong.>4 

In Manchuria the overland route skirted the long Willow Palisade (Ch., 
Liutiao bian)—a system of levees and trenches planted with willow trees, 
their branches tied together—from Fenghuang City to Shanhai Pass, where 
it almost connected with the Great Wall. The Manchu rulers built the 
palisade from the late 1630s to the 1680s in order to preserve their economic 
privileges by demarcating domestic boundaries between Manchu, Mongol, 


and Han Chinese regions. In the early period of Kangxi’s reign, the palisade 
connecting Shanhai Pass in the west and Fenghuang City in the east, known 
as the Old Fence, was around 590 miles (1,900 Ji) long and had sixteen fence 
gates, while in the north the New Fence between Weiyuan Village and 
Fateha Mountain was 215 miles (690 li) with four gates.23 Fenghuang City, 
located at the southeastern corner of the east wing of the Old Fence, was 
under the supervision of the Manchu General of Mukden (Ch., Shengjing 
jiangjun) and had a gate (K., chakmun; Ch., zhamen), known as Feng huang 
Gate, about three miles (eight li) to the southeast of the city.24 The Qing built 
Fenghuang Gate between 1638 and 1639 and extended it southeast toward 
the Yalu River between 1685 and 1690 up to a location about nine miles 
(thirty li) from the city.°2 The gate was the only pass through which Korean 
emissaries could enter the Qing’s “ancestral territory” (Ch., genben zhongdi) 
in Manchuria. 
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Map 2.1 The overland route between Beijing and Uiju in the late 
eighteenth century. The line connecting points A, B, C, and D on the 
map marks the Willow Palisade, which started at Fenghuang City (A) 


and ended near the Great Wall (the line connecting points D, E, and 
F). The line connecting points A, G (Mukden), H (Shanhai Pass), | 
(Fengrun), and J (Tongzhou) forms the overland route that Choson’s 
emissaries took to Beijing after crossing the Yalu River. YOji to, 
handwritten map, preserved at the Kyujanggak Institute for Korean 
Studies at Seoul National University. Copyright Kyujanggak Institute 
for Korean Studies. 


Between the gate and the boundary river lay a Qing-controlled area in 
which no one was allowed to live. In the late seventeenth century, this area 
spanned about thirty-four miles.2° The Korean emissaries could pass 
through this area freely and were not subjected to security checks until they 
reached Fenghuang Gate. The garrison major of the Manchu bannermen at 
Fenghuang City did not welcome, check, or send off the missions beyond 
the gate, which may help explain why Korean emissaries were occasionally 
robbed by Chinese bandits outside the gate.24 For the Korean visitors, 
Fenghuang Gate was thus more like a borderline than the Yalu River was, 
although the geographical borderline ran along the middle course of the 
river. 

After entering Fenghuang Gate, the Koreans were to proceed to Beijing 
within twenty-eight days under the escort of Qing soldiers, passing through 
thirty-nine transfer stations (Ch., gongshi guanshe; Ma., alban jafara elcin i 
tatara guwan i boo). In fact, however, the visitors were so familiar with the 
route that generally no Chinese soldiers accompanied them to Beijing. The 
absence of Chinese monitors endowed the Koreans with fair freedom to visit 
places along their route and interview local people, enriching their travel 
journals, which eventually constituted a voluminous collection known as 
Yonhaengnok (‘The records of the journey to Beijing). All emissaries of the 
Qing’s fan were required to follow specific tributary routes and dared not 
deviate from them. For example, Ryukyu's emissaries were instructed to 
arrive at Minan in Fujian, Sulu’s at Xiamen in Fujian, those of Western 
countries at Macau in Guangdong, Siam’s at Humen in Guangdong, Annam’s 
at Taiping in Guangxi, and Burmas at Yongchang in Yunnan. After the 
emissaries reached the designated places, the governor-general and the 
governor of the province would report their arrival to the Ministry of Rites 


and instruct subordinate officials to send them on to Beijing. Chosén’s 
emissaries had no such relations with officials in the provinces through 
which they passed, and they communicated directly with the Ministry of 
Rites. In other words, Choson’s contacts with the Qing were under Beijing's 
direct control, which enabled Beijing to use Chos6n to portray the harmony 
of its Zongfan system whenever necessary. 

Along the overland route, the high frequency and large size of Choson’s 
missions produced considerable and lucrative commercial opportunities for 
merchants from both countries. What flowed into the Qing realm in massive 
quantities, in addition to Korean and Japanese goods, was silver. The 
mission of 1712, for instance, carried more than two hundred thousand taels 
of silver to Beijing, while the one in 1777 brought more than ninety-three 
thousand taels. The bulk of the silver was originally from Japan, acquired 
through trade between Tsushima and Choson. The Hanséng-Fenghuang 
City-Mukden-Beijing overland trade route was an extension of the Kyoto- 
Osaka-Tsushima-Pusan—Hansong overland and maritime trade route, with 
Hansong and Beijing the two major entrepdts on the combined route. 
Financially, the three nations made up an integrated international silver 
network, and in the eighteenth century the amount of silver that poured into 
the Qing from Chos6n annually could reach five hundred thousand to six 
hundred thousand taels, which contributed to the Qing’s prosperity but 
aroused serious concerns among Korean officials.8 In this sense, it is not an 
exaggeration to say that the Beijing-Hansong overland route was the most 
prosperous and most lucrative long-distance and international trade route in 
East Asia before Chos6n opened treaty ports in the 1870s and 1880s. 


Humble Palace Memorials, Imperial Mandates and Decrees, and 
Orthodox Legitimacy 


The imperial court in Beijing and the royal court in Hansong interacted 
through meticulously formatted court documents written in accordance 
with highly institutionalized hierarchical norms. From 1637 on, the most 
important category among the documents that Choson submitted to the 
Qing was the king’s humble palace memorials (K., p’yo; Ch., biao). In 1705 
the Ministry of Rites in Beijing laid down a set of new criteria for the syntax 


of these memorials that Chos6n adhered to for the next 190 years, but the 
king was still free to use his own terms in composing other kinds of palace 
memorials.*2 The humble memorials were aimed at strengthening the Qing’s 
authority by reiterating and affirming the reciprocal and_ hierarchical 
relationship between the emperor and the king. The memorial submitted by 
the crown prince and deputy king of Chos6n, Yi Yun (King Gydngjong), on 
April 14, 1721, in the sixtieth year of Emperor Kangxis reign, to 
congratulate the emperor on his birthday, is a typical example. The 
memorial was written on a sheet of well-made Korean paper in tiny, narrow 
Chinese characters evenly arranged in twenty-three vertical lines from right 
to left—although a memorial could, on occasion, exceed fifty lines—and it 
carefully followed the rules of honorific elevation, exactly as the Qing had 
mandated in 1705. Refer ring to himself as “your minister” (K., sin; Ch., 
chen) of a vassal (Ch., fanfu), who could hardly bear his separation from the 
court (Ch., queting), Yi proclaimed that “Your Majesty raises all people of 
the world by assuming the Mandate of Heaven. The world is peaceful and 
imperial civilization extends to all places. Your Majesty has pacified the four 
seas, and ten thousand countries have come to revere Your Majesty [Ch., 
sihai yi er wanguo laiwang].* 

In such highly formalized memorials, the king frequently called himself 
“subordinate” or “minister,’ Chosdn the “small country,’ and the Qing the 
“big country,’ the “upper country,’ the “big dynasty,’ the “central dynasty,” or 
the “Heavenly Dynasty:’®2 These Qing-mandated terms exploited Chos6n’s 
subordinate status to highlight the Qing’s centrality in the early eighteenth 
century. Year after year, Chos6n, as the representative of the others, helped 
consolidate the Qing’s supreme cultural identity as well as Qing hegemony 
through its performance of such written subservience. Upon receipt of the 
king’s humble memorials, the emperor generally wrote on the cover in red 
ink, “I have learned of the appreciative memorial that you, the king, 
respectfully presented. Let the relevant ministry [the Ministry of Rites] 
know.’ The comments were made either in Manchu (“Wang sini kesi de 
hengkileme wesimbuhe be saha, harangga jurgan sa”) or Chinese 
(“Lanwang zouxie. Zhidao liao. Gaibu zhidao.”). 

On the Qing side, the imperial decrees granting a deceased king noble 
rank or investing a new king with a patent of appointment also served to 


consolidate the hierarchy. The special terms used in these edicts had their 
own rules, which underwent a process of institutionalization after 1644. 
When the Qing invested Yi Chong as king in January 1638 (the first 
investiture that the Qing performed), the decree stated only that Chosén 
would be recognized as fan to the Qing forever.°3 But after 1644 the Manchu 
court began to include additional terms with strong political meanings in 
the Zongfan context. For example, the decree of investiture in 1649 clearly 
defined Chos6n as an outer fan in a “remote area’ (Ch., xiahuang) that 
submitted itself to the Qing’s virtues and civilization. In 1675 the phrase 
“cherishing the eastern country” (Ch., huairou dongtu) appeared in the 
decrees.+ These terms substantially broadened the scope of the Qing’s 
political and cultural ideology and transformed its identity in the context of 
the civilized—barbarian dichotomy. 

On March 6, 1725, Emperor Yongzheng issued a mandate and a decree to 
Yi Gtim to invest him as the king and his wife as the queen. The mandate of 
investiture (Ch., fengtian gaoming; Ma., abkai hesei gaoming) consisted of 
five connected pieces of dyed ramie cloth in red, blue, black, white, and 
yellow from right to left. Each of the five sections was surrounded by a 
pattern of flying dragons (see figures 2.1 and 2.2). In the mandate Emperor 
Yongzheng stated, “The great strategy is simply to extend civilization [Ch., 
jiaohua; Ma., tacihiyan wen] to the countries from afar [Ch., haibang; Ma., 
goroki gurun].... Generations of your court have been sincerely loyal and 
trustworthy and have been paying tribute diligently [Ch., zhigong qinxiu; 
Ma., tusan alban be kiceme fassambi]? In investing Yi Gim the “king of 
Chos6n” (Ch., Chaoxian guowang; Ma., Coohiyan gurun i wang), the 
emperor emphasized that the king “shall serve as the fence on the eastern 
land [Ch., pinghan dongfan; Ma., dergi bade fiyanji daliku], devoutly use the 
imperial calendar [Ch., giangong zhengshuo; Ma., forgon ton be olhosome 
ginggulembi], pacify the land, and assist the imperial house forever [Ch., 
jiafu yu huangjia; Ma., ejen i boode aisilame wehiyembi].” The emperor 
advised the king to “use a pure and genuine mind to serve the Heavenly 
court [Ch., tianshi; Ma., abkai gurun].© A decree to the king articulated this 
point again by stating, “You should be loyal forever and efficiently govern 
the land as a minister from afar [Ch., houfu; Ma., jecen i golo], while you 


should be loyal and obedient and serve as a fence [Ch., pinghan; Ma., fiyanji 
dalikii] for the Heavenly house [Ch., tianjia; Ma., gurun boo].”® 

The Chinese and Manchu terms of the imperial edicts portrayed the king 
as a family member of the Qing court, and they became more sophisticated 
in the Qianlong period. The imperial edicts to the king in 1757, for instance, 
referred to Chos6n as a “fence,” a “subordinate country” (Ch., shuguo; Ma., 
harangga gurun), a “remote submission” (Ch., yuanfu; Ma., goroki i jecen), 
and a “lower country” (Ch., xiaguo; Ma., fejergi gurun) of the “Middle 
Kingdom” (Ch., Zhongchao, Z hongbang; M., Dulimbai gurun). The edicts 
also emphasized that the king’s court (M., wang ni boo) had been loyal to 
and received special rewards from the “Heavenly court” (Ch., tianshi; Ma., 
han i hargagan).°2 By invoking these norms, the Qing explicitly presented 
itself as the civilized center—China and the Heavenly Dynasty—in both 
Chinese and Manchu terms. 

In his memorials to the emperor, the king used a gold seal received from 
the Qing. From early 1637 to early 1653, the seal had only Manchu 
characters, which read Coohiyan gurun i wang ni doron (seal of the king of 
the country of Choson). On April 22, 1653, Emperor Shunzhi, evidently 
displeased by the absence of Chinese script from the seal, instructed the 
Ministry of Rites to make a new seal that included “Chinese characters” 
(Ch., hanzi). As a result, the words Chaoxian guowang zhi yin (seal of the 
king of the country of Chosén) were added to the seal.®8 The emperor did 
not explain his rationale for the change, but his decision underscored the 
new dynasty’s Chineseness. On the Qing side, the emperors, in their 
mandates to Choson, always used the “seal of declaring imperial mandate,’ 
which carried both a Chinese text, Zhigao zhi bao, and a Manchu one, Hese 
wasimbure boobai, exactly the same text that appeared on the imperial 
mandates issued to the Dalai Lama and the Panchen Erdeni in Tibet. The 
combination of languages reflected the polyglot politics of a multiethnic 


empire. 


FIGURE 2.1. The Manchu section of the imperial mandate to invest 
the king of ChosOn in 1725. Cefeng Chaoxian guowang Li Qin fengtian 


gaoming, preserved at Jangseogak, the Academy of Korean Studies, 
Korea. Copyright Academy of Korean Studies. 


FIGURE 2.2. The Chinese section of the imperial mandate to invest 
the king of ChosOn in 1725. Cefeng Chaoxian guowang Li Qin fengtian 
gaoming, preserved at Jangseogak, the Academy of Korean Studies, 
Korea. Copyright Academy of Korean Studies. 


The imperial investiture of the king helps explain a paradox in the Qing 
period: certain Confucian countries, in particular Chos6n and Annam, were 
privately reluctant to identify the Qing as the supreme representative of 
Chinese culture, but in practice they never challenged its status as the 
superior country and frequently sent tributary missions to Beijing to display 
their deference. The explanation for the apparent paradox lies in the fact that 
the missions fulfilled a dual purpose in establishing not only the legitimacy 
of the Qing but also that of the monarchs of the fan. The Zongfan 
relationship between the Qing and its fan was an incarnation of this 
symbiotic and synergistic legitimacy, namely, the orthodox legitimacy 
embodied in the highly programmed rituals involved in the exchange of 
emissaries. This orthodox legitimacy was the goal for which King Taksin (r. 
1767-82) of the Thonburi regime of Siam sent tributary missions to Beijing 
to pursue investiture after the fall of the Ayutthaya regime (1350-1767), 
even though King Taksin’s understanding of “paying tribute” (Ch., jingong) 
was very different from that of the Qing.” The need for legitimacy could 
also explain why Nguyén Hué, the leader of the peasant rebellion against the 
Lé Dynasty (1428-1788) of Annam, defeated the Qing army in 1789 but 
nonetheless accepted the Qing’s investiture in 1790. It was also in 1790 that 
Burma accepted the Qing investiture after winning the Burmese-Qing War 
in the early 1770s.4 In addition to pragmatic concerns reflecting geopolitics 
and Chinas military might, securing political legitimacy from China proved 
crucial for these regimes’ own rule. 


Tributes, Gifts, and Court-to-Court Interactions 


The Qing ritual code clearly listed the types and quantities of tribute that 
Chos6n had to present for different purposes. After 1644, these fell into 
eight major categories. Beyond the most official category of annual tribute, 
designated as “standard tribute” (Ch., zhenggong), the king generally referred 
to the items in the other seven categories, such as those marking the 
imperial birthday, the lunar New Year, and the winter solstice, as “gifts” or 
“local products” The Qing accepted all of the submitted items and did not 
challenge the king’s choice of terms, although it preferred to refer to the 
items as “tribute” 

While the annual tribute marked a country-to-country relationship, all 
other categories of tribute, which were presented specifically to the emperor, 
the empress, and the dowager empress, suggested a strong court-to-court 
connection. The Ministry of Rites accepted the annual tribute as a routine 
matter, but it had to submit memorials to the emperor for instructions on 
how to handle tribute in other categories. In the early Qing, the Ministry of 
Rites forwarded all tribute items to the Ministry of Revenue and later to the 
Imperial Household Department, which was in charge of the affairs of the 
Manchu royal house and had its own financial system independent of the 
one managed by the Ministry of Revenue. Therefore, although the Qing- 
Choson Zongfan relationship seemed to manifest itself mainly in 
hierarchical country-to-country interactions, in reality it was a dual system 
involving the two countries and the two courts. 

The gifts that the imperial envoys carried to Chos6n were directed at 
specific members of the royal family, including the king, the queen, the 
crown prince, and the dowager queen. Usually the envoys brought first-rate 
silk for official robes. When imperial missions were dispatched to extend the 
emperors condolences on the deaths of core royalty, some gifts were 
consumed at the funeral ceremonies, while others were converted into 150 
to 300 taels of silver by the Ministry of Revenue and delivered to the Korean 
royal house. Over the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
imperial envoys followed a precise routine to deliver their condolences and 
gifts. The last such mission occurred in 1890, and it is explored in detail in 
chapter 5. 


Receptions, Ritual Performances, and the Civilized Qing 


Choson’s emissaries were well accommodated at each transfer station after 
they entered China, but they had to prepare food for themselves until they 
arrived in Beijing. Upon reaching their residence in Beijing, the Foreign 
Emissaries Common Accommodations, the emissaries first visited the 
Ministry of Rites to present the king’s memorials and the list of tribute 
items. All emissaries from Chos6n and from other countries, as well as the 
kings they represented, had to submit their documents to the emperor 
through the ministry, with which they could communicate via official notes 
(Ch., ziwen). In the main hall of the ministry, the emissaries would pass the 
memorials to the head officials, who would place the memorials in front of 
the imperial tablet on a table in the middle of the hall. The emissaries would 
then kneel down once to make three prostrations toward the head officials, 
who would in turn bow three times to the emissaries with their hands folded 
in front (Ch., zuoyi, a ritual practiced between officials of equal ranks). Once 
they had finished, the emissaries would kneel down three times, each time 
making three prostrations toward the tablet.4 The ministry would submit 
the documents to the emperor the next day, while the emissaries returned to 
their residence to wait for the imperial audience. 

The Qing’s commander general of the Metropolitan Infantry Brigade 
Yamen (Ch., Bujun tongling yamen) sent soldiers to guard the emissaries’ 
residence. Three additional institutions were involved in hosting the 
guests: the Court of Imperial Entertainments (Ch., Guanglu si) delivered 
daily food and drink, distributed to each member of the mission according 
to rank; the Ministry of Revenue brought fodder for the Koreans’ horses; 
and the Ministry of Works provided charcoal. These meticulous regulations 
embodied the Qing’s policy of “cherishing men from afar” 

During their stay in Beijing, the emissaries had various responsibilities to 
fulfill. If there was a grand court assembly of officials in the Forbidden City, 
the emissaries had to attend and pay homage at the end of the wing of the 
Qing civil officials. A major task was to pay a formal visit to the emperor at 
either the Summer Palace in Beijing or the Summer Palace in Rehe 
(Chengde). After the audience, the emissaries would be invited to attend 
certain events, such as banquets in the Forbidden City, performances of 
Chinese operas, or fireworks shows at the Summer Palace.“ All ritual 
procedures, in particular the highest level of kowtow, were minutely 


regulated and fastidiously practiced. Such rituals between the Chinese 
emperor and foreign emissaries had been defined and institutionalized at 
least since the “great rituals” laid out in The Rituals of the Great Tang (Ch.., 
Da Tang Kaiyuan li), compiled in the eighth century.“ In the Ming and the 
Qing, the rituals became extremely elaborate, and the Korean emissaries 
were required to rehearse the complicated ceremonies in advance as a sign 
of their loyalty and as part of the process that would “civilize the barbarians 
in the four quarters” (Ch., feng siyi).& Rituals helped maintain the political 
arrangement and strengthen the identities of all participants. In grand 
court gatherings, emissaries from Chosdn were usually the first 
representatives of the outer fan to perform the rituals for the emperor, as on 
February 9, 1675, at the Lantern Festival, where the Choso6n emissaries 
congratulated Kangxi ahead of their Russian, Kalka Mongol, and Ulet 
Mongol counterparts.22 Chos6n’s role as an exemplar was particularly 
prominent in the late eighteenth century during the Qianlong period, when 
the Qing in many cases “followed the model for Chosén” (Ch., zhao 
Chaoxian zhi li) in managing its bilateral exchanges with Annam, Ryukyu, 
and Siam.® Chinese scholars at the time also widely regarded Chos6n as the 
“model for other countries” (Ch., zhuguo zhi zhang).®2 

The emissaries also attended two major official banquets, one held at the 
Ministry of Rites and the other at the emissaries’ residence. An astonishing 
number of institutions were involved in their organization: the Court of 
Imperial Entertainments; the Food Supply Office (Ch., Jingshan qingli si) of 
the Ministry of Rites; the Ministries of Revenue, Works, and War; Shuntian 
Prefecture; and the Revenue Superintendent of Chongwen Gate (Ch., 
Liangyi shuiwu jiandu). Royal contractors (Ch., hanghu) were also assigned 
specific tasks. Each of the three key members of the mission was treated to 
what was known as a fifth-level Manchu banquet and the other members to 
a sixth-level one, preferential treatment not afforded to emissaries from any 
other country. The high cost of the banquets was fully covered by the Qing 
and, not surprisingly, the banquets were replete with ritual performances 
reinforcing the bilateral hierarchical order.82 The imperial code included an 
“illustration of the banquets for Chos6n’s tributary emissaries’ (Ch., 
Chaoxian gongshi yantu) and specified that the seating arrangements for 


banquets held for emissaries from other countries should follow the Chos6n 
pattern (Ch., geguo gongshi fangci).=4 

During their sojourn in Beijing, the emissaries, particularly scholars 
without official status or responsibilities, were enthusiastic about socializing 
with Qing literati. The tradition of such interactions had started in Ming 
times but had been suspended in the Ming-Qing transition period because 
of the anti-Manchu attitudes that were prevalent in Choson. Indeed, before 
the eighteenth century, the three key members of the tributary mission 
barely left their residence to meet with Chinese officials or scholars because 
many Korean scholars embracing Neo-Confucianism saw the Qing as a 
barbarous country and regarded the tributary mission as a humiliation. In 
the 1760s, however, literary social gatherings involving Korean emissaries 
again became frequent and continued until the 1890s. In the 1860s, many 
Chinese officials, such as Dong Wenhuan (1833-77) of the Imperial 
Academy (Ch., Hanlin yuan), who was known for calligraphy and epigraphy, 
actively socialized with Koreans.2° On the Korean side, Pak Kyusu (1807- 
76), an emissary who visited Beijing in 1872, befriended more than a 
hundred famous Chinese scholars through social gatherings.® 

Versed in the same Confucian classics, adhering to the same Neo- 
Confucianism, and using the same Chinese characters, the Qing and 
Chos6én scholars could easily identify one another as men of the same 
caliber. They met for drinks, composed poems, and exchanged their own 
compositions and calligraphy. That Chosén was known as “Little China’ 
might also have lent these transnational literary social gatherings a 
homogenous cultural identity. These savants formed an informal perennial 
club in which they exchanged ideas about history and literature and 
improved their perceptions of each other’s countries. According to Key-hiuk 
Kim, their communications also “assured Korea of a constant stream of 
information and knowledge concerning the latest intellectual trends in 
China”88 

When they gathered with their Han Chinese friends, the Korean guests 
usually showed an aversion to Manchu customs, such as the Manchu-style 
official robe and hairstyle, and were very proud of their Ming-style robes 
and hats, in keeping with the civilized—barbarian dichotomy. But in 1766, 
when Hong Tae-yong (1731-83) expressed contempt for the Manchus’ 


control of China, he found to his surprise that his Han Chinese 
counterparts, such as Yan Cheng (1733-67), did not appreciate his anti- 
Manchu sentiments; instead, Yan and his colleagues applauded the Qing’s 
support for civilization. After intensive conversation with his Chinese 
friends, Hong conceded that Koreans on a fundamental level still belonged 
to the “barbarians by the sea” (K., haesang chi iin). By concluding that “the 
civilized and the barbarians are the same’ (K., Hwa-I il ya), he 
acknowledged the Qing’s civilized status.*2 Through such interactions, many 
Korean and Chinese scholars became close friends and continued to 
correspond even after the emissaries returned to Choson. When Yan Cheng 
was on the brink of death, he laid a letter from Hong on his abdomen to 
indicate how deeply he treasured their friendship. When news of Yan's death 
reached Hansong, Hong burst into tears and commented that he had lost a 
brother to whom he was as attached as he was to his right arm.~2 

Like the emissaries from Hanséng who experienced a combination of 
hardship and comfort as they made their way to Beijing, Qing imperial 
envoys also had to endure discomfort until they passed through Fenghuang 
Gate on their journey toward Uiju. There they were welcomed and treated 
well by the Korean side. Although the land between the gate and the Yalu 
River was Qing territory, the Korean prefect of Uiju was able to dispatch 
Korean officers, Manchu interpreters, and servants to welcome the envoys at 
the three stations in this area: Congxiu, Mazhuan, and Sanjiang. At each 
station the Koreans would set up temporary houses for the envoys and 
provide hearty meals that could feature more than thirty different dishes. In 
Uiju the prefect treated each envoy to a banquet with more than 130 kinds of 
food.24 Receptions along the way from Uiju to P’yéngyang and then to 
Hansong were even more luxurious, and the cost was significant.22 

In contrast to their Korean counterparts in Beijing, the Manchu envoys in 
Hansong confined themselves to ritual exchanges. Beijing-style literary 
social gatherings did take place in Shuri, the capital of Ryukyu, but not in 
Hansong, where the envoys, along with their assistants, never left their 
lodgings to converse with local officials or scholars. No transnational 
literati club like the one in Beijing ever formed in Hansong. After 1658, 
when Emperor Shunzhi put an end to Manchu trade in Hansong, the 
imperial envoys were always temporary visitors who returned home as soon 


as their mission was accomplished. In addition, almost all imperial envoys 
before the early eighteenth century made a point of visiting the Samjondo 
stele in a southern suburb of Hansong. The Koreans regarded the stele, with 
its inscriptions celebrating the Manchu conquest of Chosdn, as a 
humiliation, and some Confucian scholars and students argued that it 
should be destroyed, so the envoys’ visits were sensitive and made the stele a 
barometer of the two countries’ relationship. In 1723 the Qing’s two envoys 
made a formal visit to the stele with a number of Korean officials. At the site, 
the vice envoy knelt down three times, each time bowing his head three 
times. In 1724 and 1729, the imperial envoys also paid formal visits to the 
stele, again accompanied by a group of Koreans. On these occasions both 
the Manchu envoys and their Korean interpreters kowtowed to the stele. In 
1731, however, instead of visiting Samjondo, the envoys simply asked for 
copies of the inscriptions on the stele, and after 1762, they no longer even 
requested transcripts. By the late nineteenth century, Qing officials had only 
a vague understanding of the stele and were uncertain whether it featured a 
Manchu inscription. 

During their sojourn in Hansong, the Qing envoys performed four major 
ceremonies in which the king participated. The first was the welcome at the 
Gate of Receiving Imperial Favors (K., Yongtin mun) outside the West Gate 
of the city. The king bowed once to the imperial documents, then returned 
to his palace in the city. The second, conducted inside the king’s palace, was 
the transfer of the imperial documents and other items to the king. The king 
kowtowed four times to the imperial edicts. In addition, the king and the 
envoys bowed once or twice to each other with their hands folded in front. 
The king, on his own territory, did not need to perform the highest level of 
kowtow toward the imperial decrees or other documents and gifts, as his 
ministers would do in Beijing. The third ceremony was the king’s visit to the 
envoys at their residence, the South Palace Annex, where the Koreans 
honored the envoys with several tea banquets. Finally, there was the send-off 
at the Hall of Admiring the Central Civilized Country on the city’s outskirts, 
where the king provided a tea ceremony for the departing envoys. Contact 
between the two sides was always conducted through the Korean Ministry 
of Rites. All of the procedures in these ceremonies were regulated by ritual 
codes and were executed until the early 1890s. The Korean side had no 


obligation to report any domestic affairs to the envoys, nor would the envoys 
intervene in such affairs. Rather, this stylized interaction in Hans6ong 
endowed the monarch of Chosén with political legitimacy, continuously 
consolidating the reciprocal and hierarchical Zongfan relations between the 
two countries. 


Celebrating the Relationship: The Qing 


Emperor’s Roles in the Zongfan System 


As the institutional agent at the highest level of the Zongfan hierarchy, the 
emperor could exploit the occasions of imperial audiences and _ his 
patriarchal authority to modify and lubricate the mechanism from the top 
down. As the following sections show, he could freely endow tributary 
emissaries with various extra gifts, supervise and admonish the Manchu 
envoys to Choson and the Manchus along the border in Manchuria, and 
make final decisions about border conflicts. 


Consolidating the System through Imperial Gifts and Extra Gifts 


After Choson’s emissaries presented their tribute gifts to the emperor, the 
sovereign would bestow “routine gifts” (Ch., lishang) on them and the king. 
At least since the Shunzhi period, the Qing presented the tribute missions 
with gifts whose value exceeded that of the tribute, based on detailed 
calculations.” The gifts and their quantities varied according to the category 
of the mission, and when the Korean envoy was a member of the royal 
house, the amount and quality of the gifts would increase. The silk and satin 
among the gifts were taken from the Imperial Household Department, 
rather than the Ministry of Revenue, in order to show the emperor's 
personal favor toward the “king of the fan ” (Ch., fanwang). To mark the 
imperial birthday and the lunar New Year, the Qing would give the king a 
second-class horse with bridle and each of the two envoys a third-class horse 
with bridle, highlighting the Manchu character of the Qing regime. The 
Qing would also give the envoys silver in the average amount of at least 680 
taels (for annual tributary missions and winter solstice missions) or 850 taels 


(for imperial birthday missions and lunar New Year missions), along with 
other gifts.2° 

Some scholars have argued that the routine gifts were an institutionalized 
part of the overall Zongfan mechanism and hence afforded little flexibility. 
Yet the emperor could break this routine at his discretion by awarding the 
emissaries extra gifts during audiences. For instance, in early 1795 Emperor 
Qianlong awarded the king a hundred copies of the Chinese character for 
“happiness” (Ch., fu) that he had written on small squares of red paper.2® 
This sort of largesse was seemingly random,” but it did not simply represent 
imperial prerogative or a deviation from the flowcharts of ritual codes. 
Rather, the practice of giving supererogatory gifts highlighted the Qing 
policy of “giving more to the visitors and benefiting less from them” (Ch., 
houwang bolai), as Emperor Qian-long explained it to Chos6n in 1736.12 
The emperor thus moderated the system by lending it flexibility and novelty. 
In the late eighteenth century, Emperor Qianlong disbursed an increasing 
quantity of extra gifts, while the amount of the tribute sent by Chos6on 
remained remarkably stable. The extra imperial gifts reached their peak in 
the 1790s, a time when Emperor Qianlong was particularly keen to enhance 
the image of his dynasty as the Heavenly Dynasty. Given these priorities, the 
Qing court was not concerned about maintaining a balance between the 
value of the tributes and that of the imperial gifts. In 1793 a Korean emissary 
acknowledged that the Qing treated Chos6n in such a favorable way that the 
Qing’s spending on accommodations for the tributary emissaries and the 
value of the various imperial gifts far exceeded the value of the Korean “local 


products.” 


Constructing a Positive Image of the Qing and Highlighting the 
Envoys’ Manchu Identity 


The Qing emperor sought to further burnish his dynasty’s image in his 
contacts with Choson by taking steps to prevent the Manchu envoys to 
Choson and the bannermen who resided along the border in Manchuria 
from compromising the dignity of the Heavenly Dynasty through open 
degeneracy. Emperor Qianlong, for example, felt it necessary to extend the 
Qing’s prolonged campaign to maintain Manchu traditions and identity to 


the field of the Sino-Korean communications by closely monitoring his 
envoys behavior. 

His first reform aimed to bolster the Manchu envoys’ integrity by 
discouraging corruption during their trip to Choson. In 1736, after reducing 
by half the amount of the gifts the Koreans were expected to provide to the 
imperial envoys, the emperor punished two envoys who violated the new 
rules. He decreed that in the future the garrison generals at Mukden and 
Shanhai Pass should check the envoys’ luggage when they returned from 
Hansong to make sure they had not received unauthorized gifts.1% Until the 
last imperial mission in 1890, subsequent emperors continued to admonish 
their envoys to Chos6n to remain upright and honest. Compared with their 
pre-1637 Ming counterparts, who had exploited Chosén for maximum 
profit, the Manchu envoys, in particular after the Kangxi period, behaved 
well on their visits to Chos6n, which helped reduce the tension between the 
two countries caused by the Qing invasions in the 1630s. The Korean scholar 
Hong Tae-yong acknowledged in 1766 that the Qing was much more 
generous and kind to Chos6n than the Ming had been.+% 

The Qianlong emperor also believed that the Manchu officers and soldiers 
in Manchuria should focus on border security. In 1737, under the claim of 
“giving kindness to the people from afar,’ he decided to prohibit the 
Manchus from trading with Koreans in the Middle River area of the Yalu 
River and to ask “merchants and commoners of inner China” (Ch., neidi 
shangmin) to undertake this trade instead. The Middle River market had 
been established in 1592 between Chosdn and the Ming; it had barely 
opened during the Ming-Qing war but was restored as a major trading 
center between the Qing and Choson after 1646. Manchu bannermen and 
merchants near Fenghuang City had thereafter constituted the Qing’s traders 
in the market. Now the Qianlong emperor abruptly concluded that the 
bannermen were “not good at doing business” and sought to direct his 
Manchu warriors back to the military realm. The king, however, was deeply 
concerned about the potential arrival of the people of “inner China,” so he 
petitioned the emperor to maintain the trade with the bannermen. The 
emperor granted the petition but explained that by people of “inner China” 
he meant only those living near the banner garrisons in Manchuria, not 


those south of the Great Wall or in Beijing +“ This episode shows that in the 


border area the Manchu court was concerned more about political 
consequences and border security than about the economic interests of the 
local bannermen. It also suggests that at least by the 1730s the Qing had 
come to integrate Manchuria into its concept of “inner China” (Ch., neidi), 
further nullifying the border function of the Great Wall within the 
multiethnic empire. 

Emperor Qianlong’s more dramatic reform took place in 1763, when he 
dictated that all Manchu envoys to Chosén from that moment onward 
should ride horses instead of taking sedan chairs in Chos6n. The emperor 
explained that although Choson had provided sedan chairs for the missions 
to show its obedience to and respect for the “imperial envoys of the 
Heavenly Dynasty,’ the Manchu officials were expert horsemen and should 
not ride in sedan chairs. The emperor instructed the king to end 
permanently the convention of welcoming the imperial envoys with sedan 
chairs and to provide only horses instead. The Qing documents do not 
explain why the emperor suddenly changed this longstanding convention. 
But according to the first-rank translator of the mission led by Hongying 
(1707-71), Xu Zongmen, who was a Beijing resident of Korean background, 
the emperor had originally picked another Manchu official as the envoy but, 
realizing how obese the chosen official was, asked him how he would make 
the long trip to Choson. The envoy replied that since he would ride in a 
sedan chair, his weight would not be a problem. The emperor became angry, 
and to underline the Manchu martial spirit, he immediately replaced the 
envoy with Hongying, who was an excellent horseman. The emperor 
admonished Hongying to display “righteousness” (Ch., zhengda) in the 
outer fan and to avoid any “wretchedness” (Ch., weisuo). Meanwhile, the 
Korean emissaries, the emperor said, were exempt from the new rules and 
could maintain their custom of taking carriages to Beijing.1° The Qianlong 
emperor's quest to maintain and strengthen the Manchuness of the Manchus 
under his supervision thus helped the Qing improve its image in the eyes of 
its subordinate and to showcase its virtues in practice. 


Arbitrating Border Disputes 


The Qing emperor also served as the highest arbitrator in border conflicts 
and border-crossing disputes. In each case of border conflict with Choson, it 
was the emperor—rather than the king, a historical precedent, or a border 
rule—who made the final decision. The geographical connection between 
the two countries occasioned a considerable number of illegal border 
crossings from the early seventeenth to the late nineteenth century. These 
thorny cases posed a challenge to the Qing, in particular to the emperors, in 
terms of balancing the Qing’s lofty Zongfan discourse and its practical 
concerns. This aspect of the Qing’s policy underwent a major change from 
the Kangxi to the Qianlong period. In the Shunzhi and early Kangxi periods, 
the Manchu monarchs often doled out severe punishments to the king or his 
officials over border disputes and often sent special envoys to Chos6n for in- 
person investigation. The emperors embraced this approach primarily 
because the Qing had not yet consolidated its rule in the wake of the 
Southern Ming (1644-62) and its influences and was worried about the 
possibility of a Choson rebellion against the Qing. But after the Kangxi 
emperor suppressed the revolt of the Three Feudatories in the 1680s, the 
Qing praised Choso6n for its loyalty and adopted a more relaxed policy on 
border conflicts with the country, eventually ceasing to send special 
investigative envoys. 

The Qing court in the Yongzheng and Qianlong periods following Kangxi 
governed a country that had been unified to an unprecedented degree since 
1644. The court consequently focused on reinforcing the cosmopolitan 
ideology of all-under-Heaven in the Qing’s foreign relations. Although the 
emperors had clear views on the Qing’s geographical borders, they preferred 
to rely on traditional Zongfan norms in settling border disputes with 
Choson. The Qing’s border policy toward Chosén thus became more 
conservative than aggressive, forming a sharp contrast with the Qing’s 
contemporary policy in the southwest and northwest, where the new empire 
continued to expand its territory. On the Choson side, the savvy king and 
local officials applied the same Zongfan norms in their sophisticated 
negotiations with their Qing counterparts, leaving the emperor in Beijing 
with no option but to endorse one Korean proposal after another. 

The Mangniushao case provides a good example. In 1745 the Manchu 
general of Mukden, Daldangga (?-1760), suggested to Emperor Qianlong 
that the Qing set up a border outpost at Mangniushao near the Yalu River in 


order to prevent Koreans from illegally crossing the border river to sell or 
buy grains or to search for ginseng in Manchuria. Although in 1731 
Daldangga’s predecessor, Nasutu (?-1749), had likewise proposed an outpost 
at Mangniushao, Emperor Yongzheng had rejected the proposal because of 
the king’s opposition and upheld his father’s policy, in place since 1715, of 
prohibiting all construction in this area+2° Prompted by an increase in 
illegal border crossings, Daldangga resurrected Nasutu’s plan and proposed 
to repair the broken parts of the Willow Palisade and to open lands outside 
the palisade for cultivation. Emperor Qianlong initially supported 
Daldanggas plan and sent a Mongol minister, Bandi (?-1755), to visit the 
area to confirm that Mangniushao was indeed inside China’ borders and 
that it would be appropriate for China to establish an outpost there. At the 
last moment, however, the emperor reversed his stance, invoking the 
precedents set by the decisions of his grandfather in 1715 and his father in 
1731, as well as a decision he himself had made in another case in 1737. To 
justify his rejection of the proposal, he cited the imperative of “cherishing 
the small.” Furthermore, the emperor told Daldangga that no further such 
proposals should be made to the court and that Daldangga and his 
successors in Mukden should follow established rules in managing border 
affairs with Chos6n.1% In this way, the emperor reduced the possibility of 
further conflicts in this border area and helped stabilize the two countries’ 
relationship from the top down. 


Barbarianizing the Periphery: The Qing’s 
Institutional Zongfan Discourse 


The Changing Meaning of Barbarians from Yongzheng to 
Qianlong 


The Qing interpretation of the civilized—barbarian distinction underwent a 
sharp change in the transitional days between the reigns of Yongzheng and 
Qianlong. In the late 1720s, Emperor Yongzheng had made the putative 
barbarity of the Qing a public issue among Qing scholars because of his 
response to the case of Zeng Jing (1679-1735). Encouraged by the civilized- 


barbarian discourse, Zeng had plotted to rebel against the Manchu 
“barbarians, but after he was prosecuted, he reversed his stance and 
endorsed the Qing, whereupon the emperor released him from prison. In 
June 1733, while Zeng was in the provinces giving lectures on the dynasty’s 
virtues, the emperor issued an edict to prohibit the practice of changing 
Chinese characters with the meaning of “barbarian” (Ch., hu, lu, yi, di) in 
books. The Manchu monarch defined the term “barbarian” geographically 
and confessed that the ancestors of the current dynasty could be called 
“eastern barbarians,’ like ancient Chinese saints. This tone had been set by 
his great-grandfather Hongtaiji in 1636 in his letter to the king of Choson, 
and Yongzheng himself had repeated the same points in his book 
responding to Zeng, Great Righteousness Resolving Confusion (Ch., Dayi 
juemi lu) in 172928 By proclaiming that “people living both within and 
outside China belong to the same family” (Ch., Zhong Wai yijia), Yongzheng 
insisted that the civilized—barbarian distinction should not be understood in 
a cultural sense, and even if it were, only those who were “beyond 
civilization” (Ch., wanghua zhi wai), like the Zunghar, might truly be called 
“barbarians.’1“2 Under this definition, the outer fan of the Qing also seemed 
to be excluded from the category of barbarians. 

Yongzheng’s statements suggest that the Manchu rulers embraced cultural 
egalitarianism in order to redistribute cultural resources within the 
multiethnic empire.¥!® It is safe to say that the Manchu emperor was trying 
to overcome the prejudice inherent in the stereotypical civilized—barbarian 
distinction among Han Chinese intellectuals in the process of consolidating 
the Manchu regime's orthodox legitimacy. This sustained effort can also be 
seen in the move by Yongzheng’s father and grandfather to expand 
considerably the list of Chinese monarchs who were enshrined in the 
Temple of Ancient Monarchs (Ch., Lidai diwang miao), with the goal of 
establishing the Qing as the legitimate successor to previous dynasties that 
had likewise been identified as “China”! With Yongzheng’s policy, the 
yardstick for judging “barbarians” suddenly snapped, as the ruling dynasty 
now identified itself both with the ancient rulers and with the eastern 
barbarians. 

After assuming the throne in 1735, the Qianlong emperor not only 
quickly revoked his father’s pardon and executed Zeng but also reversed 


Yongzheng’s approach by clearly differentiating the “civilized” Qing from the 
“barbarian” countries surrounding it. Qianlong thus brought the civilized- 
barbarian discourse back to its pre-Yongzheng meaning, in which cultural 
factors played a pivotal role. He exploited his father’s heritage by turning the 
latter’s policy of permitting the free and public use of all Chinese characters 
for “barbarian” into a tool for propagating the opposite message in the 
context of the civilized— barbarian discourse—namely, one that excluded the 
Qing from this category. No longer would the Great Qing downgrade itself 
to the rank of barbarian. Consequently, in the Qianlong period the use of 
the term “foreign barbarians” in official documents reached its historical 
zenith.3 Through this terminology, the Qing combined its civilized 
centrality with cultural superiority. Qianlong achieved this symbolic goal by 
formally designating all other countries as barbarians, along with the 
majority of the ethnic groups under his rule, and one of the most important 
targets of this barbarianization at the normative level was Choson. 

At the time when Yongzheng published his book on the definition of 
“barbarian, some Manchu envoys to Choson had taken to visiting Jizi 
Shrine in P’yOngyang on their way back from Hansdng.4 As mentioned in 
the introduction, Jizi was said to be the founding father of the ancient 
Korean regime, invested by the Chinese monarch of the Zhou Dynasty with 
the lands of Chosén, where he maintained a familistic and tributary 
relationship with the central court of China. Given the intense debate 
around ethnicity and the civilized—barbarian dichotomy in the late years of 
Yongzheng’s reign, the Manchu envoys’ visits to Jizi Shrine could help the 
Manchu regime bolster its Chineseness and its claims to legitimacy beyond 
its borders. When the Qing overcame the challenge of the civilized- 
barbarian distinction within China in the first half of the Qianlong period, 
visits to Jizi Shrine ceased, although Chinese historical records continued to 
celebrate the familial relationship between the Chinese and the Koreans. 


The Qing’s Systematic, Institutional Barbarianization of Choson 
and Others 


In June 1751 the Qianlong emperor instructed the governors-general and 
governors of border provinces to draw and submit pictures of “domestic and 


foreign barbarians” (Ch., neiwai miaoyi, waiyi fanzhong) in order to 
demonstrate the flourishing of the Qing.2 The emperor was following a 
precedent set by Emperor Taizong (1. 627-49) of the Tang Dynasty, who was 
believed to have brought China its most prosperous days in the pre-Qing 
era. Since Tang Taizong had commissioned paintings of the barbarians to 
celebrate the great moment in which “ten thousand countries came to revere 
the emperor” (Ch., wanguo laichao),“® Qianlong had every reason to 
commemorate his dynasty’s accomplishments in the same way. Even during 
the Qing expansion into Central Asia, Qianlong identified “the efforts of the 
Han and Tang dynasties to extend Chinese power into Central Asia’ as 
“historical milestones” by which to measure his own progress.1/4 

Beyond the obvious political factors, contemporary popular culture may 
also have motivated Qianlong’s desire for an illustrated record of the Qing’s 
imperial expansion. As a big fan of Chinese opera who contributed to the 
birth of Peking opera, Qianlong may have been influenced by popular 
operas that extolled the virtues of the civilized center of the world. These 
operas can be dated at least to the Yuan, but in the Ming and early Qing they 
were still being performed in cities such as Beijing. Their scripts described 
the Ming as the “Heavenly Dynasty,’ the “upper country,’ or the “central 
civilized country,” bordered by “barbarians in four directions” (primarily 
represented as Choson, Annam, and political units in Inner Asia) who paid 
tribute and presented palace memorials to the great emperor of China.U8 

In 1761, ten years after Qianlong ordered the drawings, the first edition of 
the Illustrations of Subordinate Peoples of the Imperial Qing (Ch., Huang Qing 
zhigong tu) was published in four volumes, featuring six hundred pictures of 
people from the Qing’s outer fan and from “barbarian places” within Qing 
territory or on its periphery. The first picture in the collection was of a 
Korean official who wore a Ming-style official robe but was labeled “a 
barbarian official of the country of Chos6n” (Ch., Chaoxian guo yiguan) (see 
figure 2.3). Once again, Chos6n served as the model for others in the 
collection, and its prototypical role was made clear by Qing scholars in the 
Essentials of Complete Books of the Four Storehouses Catalog (Ch., Siku 
quanshu zongmu tiyao).2 Choson, “Little China,’ was thus institutionally 
converted into a country of barbarians by the Qing’s political discourse and 
imperial documentary mechanism. 


Following Choson, other countries, including Ryukyu, Annam, Siam, 
Sulu, Lanchang, Burma, Britain, France, Japan, the Netherlands, and Russia, 
likewise became barbarians in the Qing nomenclature, as did many of the 
diverse peoples within Qing territory. In nearly every case, the Qing 
narrative constructed an imperial pedigree by reviewing a long history of 
Zongfan relations with the foreign “country” (Ch., guo; Ma., gurun) or 
domestic “tribe” (Ch., buluo; Ma., aiman) from the Zhou to the Ming 
Dynasties and emphasized that it was the Qing’s merits that prompted the 
“barbarians” to “send emissaries to come and pay tribute” (Ch., gianshi 
rugong; Ma., elcin takurafi albabun jafanjimbi) or “come to kowtow with 
tribute” (Ch., chaogong; Ma., albabun jafame hengkilenjimbi).“° In this way, 
the Qing systematically assimilated the historical legacies of previous 
dynasties into its own Zongfan relations with these countries and tribes and 
consolidated its legitimacy as the civilized center, or Zhongguo (Ma., 
Dulimbai gurun).24 Also in 1761, in order to celebrate the empress 
dowager's seventieth birthday, the Qing published another magnificent 
collection, Illustrations of the Great Celebration (Ch., Luhuan huijing tu). The 
first illustration carried the title “Ten thousand countries came to revere the 
emperor, the precise phrase the Tang Dynasty had used, and Choson’s 
emissaries occupied a distinguished position within it.22 If there was a 
“documentary institutionalization” for the Qing, in terms of the Qing’s 
construction of its civilized identity, this process was substantially 
accomplished in 1761. 


FIGURE 2.3. A Choson official in the Illustrations of Subordinate Peoples 
of the Imperial Qing (Huang Qing zhigong tu, 33). 


Behind the cheerful facade of the great multiethnic empire lay the axiom 
of the Qing’s centrality in the world. And that world, of course, often found 
its way to the Qing threshold. Britain, which the Qing knew as “the country 


of Ying ji li” (“Ying ji li” is a transliteration of “England”; Ch., Yingjili guo; 
Ma., Ing gi lii gurun), was one of the countries portrayed as barbarian in the 
collection of 1761. At the end of that year, the Qianlong emperor instructed 
his representatives in Guangzhou to notify the “men from afar” and “foreign 
barbarians” there—the British merchants—that “the Heavenly Dynasty has 
everything it needs, so it does not need foreign barbarians to bring trivial 
goods for trade.”!“4 The edict was a response to petitions from James Flint in 
1759 and Nicholas Skottowe in 1761. The two were representatives of the 
British merchants who wanted to change the Canton system of trade, which 
channeled all trade with the West through that southern port. Their efforts 
not only were futile but in fact led to stricter regulations on Western traders 
in China.4“2 In this sense, the rebuff that George Macartney’s mission later 
received from the emperor in 1793 was merely a repetition of the 
institutionalized rhetoric that had been directed at the British in China more 
than three decades earlier. 


Popularizing Choson’s Status as Foreign Barbarians in Imperial 
Discourse 


The prolonged construction of the Qing’s new identity and the reorientation 
of its political discourse vis-a-vis other countries was not just the result of 
the emperor's personal activities or political motivations, imposed on the 
administration from the top down. Nor should they be understood purely as 
the outcome of implementing the political will of the Manchu court. Rather, 
Qing officials at the local level, from counties to prefectures to provinces, 
also contributed to this construction from the bottom up. As a result, in the 
eighteenth century, Choson’s status as foreign barbarians was popularized 
within the norms of Qing foreign relations. 

This point is illustrated by the Qing policy toward shipwrecked fishermen 
from Choson, Ryukyu, Annam, and other countries who were rescued by 
local Chinese officials along the coast. At least from the early Qianlong 
period, Qing officials called these victims “barbarians who suffered from 
storms” (Ch., zaofeng nanyi; Ma., edun de lasihibufi jobolon de tusaha i 
niyalma) and sent them to Beijing or to the nearest provincial capital, from 
whence they could return home with embassies from their countries. From 


the 1730s to the 1880s, the Qing archives were full of such reports of local 
officials looking after shipwrecked fishermen; reports concerning fishermen 
from Chosén were particularly prominent.2® By accommodating these 
victims on humanitarian grounds, the Qing sought to highlight its policy of 
“cherishing men from afar” and to “display the deep and outstanding merits 
of the Heavenly Dynasty” (Ch., zhao tianchao rouyuan shenren; Ma., abkai 
gurun i goroki urse be gosire Sumin gosin be iletulembi). This sort of rhetoric, 
aimed at justifying and consolidating the “way of the Heavenly Dynasty” 
(Ch., tianchao tizhi; Ma., abkai gurun i doro yoso), reached its peak in the 
Qianlong period.+24 

Choson again represented the best example of the “way of the Heavenly 
Dynasty,’ a fact that permeated many aspects of Qing-Chos6n contacts. For 
instance, in 1776, one thousand taels of silver belonging to a Korean mission 
were stolen by Chinese thieves near Mukden. Emperor Qianlong instructed 
the Manchu general of Mukden, HungSang (1718-81), to compensate the 
mission for its losses in order to “uphold the way of our Heavenly Dynasty” 
(Ch., he wo tianchao tizhi; Ma. musei amba gurun i doro de acanambi). The 
emperor emphasized in his Chinese edict that “the Chos6n are a people of 
foreign barbarians” (Ch., Chaoxian nai waiyi zhi ren), further elucidating in 
the Manchu version of the edict that “the people of the country of Choson 
are a people of foreign barbarians” (Ma., Coohiyan gurun i niyalma serengge, 
tulergi aiman i niyalma)./28 This case was not exceptional, and the wealth of 
similar cases indicates the maturation of the Qing’s Zongfan discourse. 

Despite the harmonious imperial picture the Qing painted, its model fan 
was simultaneously creating an alternate vision. While Chos6n continued 
publicly to display its obedience to the Qing, sending tributary missions to 
Beijing over and above what imperial edicts demanded, in private the 
Chos6n king and his officials, along with Chos6n intellectuals, were 
reluctant to identify the Qing as the supreme representative of Chinese 
culture. This story is explored in the next chapter. 


&) 


JUSTIFYING THE CIVILIZED 


The Qing’s Contacts with Choson, Annam, 
and Britain, 1762-1861 


As Choson carefully maintained its political subordination to the Qing on 
the surface, and the Manchu ruling house used this submission to reinforce 
the Qing’s centrality and Chineseness, Chos6n simultaneously constructed 
its own Chineseness within its borders by depicting the Qing as barbarians 
in particular moments. The civilized—barbarian discourse pervaded Choson, 
nourishing a strong pro-Ming and anti-Qing attitude among the educated in 
the late seventeenth and the eighteenth century. Chos6n entered the contest 
for civilized status in a cultural sense, and its perennial missions to the Qing 
served this domestic construction of identity. As the Qing was proclaiming 
Chineseness in the post-Ming era, Chos6n, too, sought to establish itself as 
the exclusive legitimate successor to the Ming. In the second half of the 
eighteenth century, however, a group of Korean scholars who observed the 
Qing’s prosperity and the economic gap between the Qing and Chosén 
dared to voice their support for the Qing’s claim to civilized status. Their 
arguments counterbalanced the prevalent anti-Qing attitude among Korean 


scholars and helped Chos6n cope with the paradox of the civilized- 
barbarian discourse in a practical sense. 

This chapter examines the interior aspects and function of the Zongfan 
order by showing how the Qing’s rule of “cherishing the men from afar” 
operated in the ritual protocol and presentations of diplomatic missions 
between the Qing, Chos6n, and other countries from 1762 to 1861. The 
chapter discusses several cases of emissary exchanges between the Qing and 
Chos6n against the background of the sharp reversal of the civilized— 
barbarian discourse that both sides exploited intensively for their own 
domestic politico-cultural legitimacy. It suggests that the Qing eventually 
prevailed over Chos6n. By introducing Annams and Britain's missions to 
China as a point of comparison for those from Choso6n, the chapter further 
explores how the Manchu ruling house navigated the balance between the 
Chinese rhetoric commensurate with China's claimed preeminence in the 
cosmopolitan world and the practical consequences of this superiority in 
bilateral communications. This balance illustrates the Qing state-craft and 
helps explain why, in the second half of the nineteenth century, both the 
Qing and Chos6n, along with Vietnam and Ryukyu, encountered such 
tremendous difficulty in defining the nature of their relationship in 
accordance with the newly imported international law, a topic examined in 
part 2 of this book. 


Historical Memory of the Civilized: Choson’s Anti- 
Manchu Mentality 


The Perception of a Barbarous Qing within Little China after 
1644 


With the irreversible downfall of the Ming in 1644, Choson intensified its 
efforts to identify itself as the exclusive and genuine heir to Chinese 
civilization. In their daily training and practices, Korean intellectuals who 
were followers of Neo-Confucianism shared a consensus that the Manchu 
conquest of China proper in 1644 marked the “fall of the central civilized 
country” (K., Chunghwa hamnak).+ In Chos6n, numerous scholars used the 


regnal title of the last emperor of the Ming, Chongzhen, to date their 
personal letters and domestic documents. Their attitude was consolidated in 
the “Little China” discourse that emphasized the succession of Confucian 
orthodox legitimacy (K., totong) instead of denying explicitly that the Qing 
possessed political orthodox legitimacy as the Middle Kingdom. ‘Thus, 
within its borders Chos6én presented itself as the successor to Confucius, 
Mencius, and Zhu Xi after the demise of the Ming. 

On the Qing side, Chos6n’s status as Little China was widely accepted by 
both ethnic Han and Manchu scholars. The Chinese officials and 
intelligentsia did not treat their Korean counterparts as barbarians, as they 
did many Europeans. On occasion, the Qing court explicitly appraised 
Choson as “a country of rituals and literature” (Ch., wenwu zhi bang; Ma., 
doro yoso i gurun), a statement also endorsed by many Chinese scholars of 
the Qing.2 Yet when it came to locating Chos6n within the multilevel 
structure of all-under-Heaven in the Qing’s political and cultural discourse, 
Chos6n was inevitably designated a country of barbarians on Chinas 
periphery. As this chapter shows, Korean scholars who visited Beijing had to 
face the challenge of reconciling their country’s putative barbarity with their 
conviction in its superior cultural pedigree. 

In late seventeenth-century Chos6n, in particular during the reigns of 
King Hyojong and King Hyongjong, anti-Qing sentiment was widespread 
among intellectuals. Song Si-ydl (1607-89), a leading scholar and King 
Hyojong’s mentor, zealously proposed a northern expedition (K., bukpdl) 
against the Manchus in order to “recover the central plain” on behalf of the 
Ming.* Song’s plan was never put into practice, but it won strong moral 
support from the court and from Confucian scholars and contributed to the 
rise of a Korean national identity in the post-Ming period when the country 
was struggling for a new episteme.* Another scholar, Sin Yu-han (1681- 
1752), in a letter to a friend who was about to visit Beijing as a member of a 
tributary mission, claimed that “we are also Chinese” (K., uri yok 
Chunggukin) and that Choson was “China’—a “China with Classic of Poetry 
and Book of Documents ” (K., sis6 Chungguk) and a “China with [Chinese- 
style] clothes and belts” (K., tidae Chungguk). Sin went on to claim that 
since the fall of the Ming in 1644 China had not had a Son of Heaven, 


implying that political orthodox legitimacy also lay in Chos6n, the successor 
to Kija (Jizi).2 

The cases of Song and Sin reveal a pronounced victim mentality within 
the Korean ruling house and intellectual stratum after the humiliating 
Manchu invasions and the fall of the Ming. Highlighting Korea's filial duty to 
the deposed Ming became an ideological tool to maintain Choson’s 
domestic order and raise the morale of the learned class. On the one hand, 
the king presented himself as a loyal subordinate of the Qing for the sake of 
the political orthodox legitimacy granted by the Qing; but on the other 
hand, he was the moral sponsor of the anti-Qing movement inside Chos6n, 
seeking to capture the political orthodox legitimacy embedded in the 
connection between his rulership and his subjects. Like the Qing emperors, 
the Korean kings had to deal with grave challenges arising from the 
framework of the civilized—barbarian discourse. 

Against the background of this volatile balance, Chos6n entered a more 
radical period of actively commemorating the “imperial Ming” during the 
reign of King Sukchong, when the Qing’s control over Chos6n was loosened 
as the Kangxi emperor was preoccupied with suppressing the revolt of the 
Three Feudatories in the 1680s. In April 1704, on the sixtieth anniversary of 
Emperor Chongzhen’s suicide, the king established an altar near the palace 
in Hansong and performed a new ceremony to commemorate Chongzhen. 
Although it was the forty-third year of Kangxi, the king called the moment 
the “seventy-seventh year of Chongzhen,” setting the starting year to 1628, 
when Chongzhen ascended the throne. The king declared that the “imperial 
Ming” was the “owner of the civilized and the barbarians” (K., Hwa-I ju) but 
that the “northern barbarians’—that is, the Manchus—had taken the 
opportunity to “occupy our central plain” (K., ké a chungwon), with the 
result that the “rituals and clothes” (K., yeak tigwan)—the traditional 
metaphor for civilization—had become barbarous. Choson, the king 
claimed, was the only place that still loyally worshipped the “old 
motherland” (K., koguk). Reciting these words at the ceremony, the king 
burst into tears. All of the officials around him wept too. 

Soon thereafter, in October of the same year, the king had a long 
discussion with several ministers about building a temple to Wanli, the 
Ming emperor who saved Choson from the Japanese invasion in the 1590s. 


The ministers endorsed the king’s pro-Ming attitude but pointed out that it 
was inappropriate for a “vassal” to offer sacrifices to the “Son of Heaven,’ so 
the king instead constructed a nine-floor altar and named it the Great Altar 
for Gratitude (K., Taebodan), where a state ceremony would be performed 
twice a year, in spring and autumn. The altar was completed in January 
1705.© Thereafter, Chos6n continued to commemorate the Ming for another 
190 years until 1895, when it declared independence from the Qing. The 
altar was permanently closed in 1908, three years after Chos6n became a 
protectorate of Japan and two years before it was annexed by Japan. 

Korean emissaries to Beijing continuously fed the popular antipathy 
toward the Qing in Choson by providing firsthand accounts of their dealings 
with the barbarous usurpers of the Ming. For these emissaries, the trip to 
Beijing was a journey for mourning the Ming, deprecating the Qing, and 
strengthening Choson’s identity as Little China. As they reached various 
landmarks—the Yalu River, Fenghuang Gate, Liaoyang, the Korean 
compound in Mukden where Crown Prince Sohy6n had been detained 
between 1637 and 1644, Shanhai Pass, and the Forbidden City in Beijing, 
where the Ming emperors had resided for centuries—the emissaries often 
wrote poems lamenting the fall of the Ming. These poems became part of 
their journals, which were widely circulated in Chosén and were generically 
known as Yonhaengnok (The records of the journey to Beijing).4 

From the second half of the eighteenth century, however, some Korean 
intellectuals, having witnessed the Qing’s prosperity on their journeys to 
Beijing and having engaged in extensive conversations with Han Chinese 
and Manchu scholars in Beijing, started to reconsider their entrenched view 
of the barbarous Qing. Disillusioned with Choson’s self-proclaimed cultural 
superiority, these pundits recognized the Qing as a civilized country and 
called for Chosén to learn from Qing China for its own good, beyond the 
popular doctrine of “revering China and expelling the barbarians.” These 
scholars constituted the School of Northern Learning (K., Pukhak pie), 
focusing on “practical knowledge” (K., Sirhak). They successfully resumed 
contacts between the literati of Korea and those of China that had been 
suspended for more than 120 years since 1644. Among these scholars, three 
in particular stood out: Hong Tae-yong, Pak Che-ka (1750-1805), and Pak 
Chi-w6n (1737-1805). 


Honoring the Great Ming: Hong Tae-yong’s Perception of the 
Qing 

Hong Tae-yong was born in Hansong in 1731 into Choson’s ruling gentry 
and the hereditary class of yangban (lit. “two branches [of the ruling class]”), 
and he studied with Kim Won-haeng (1702-72), a leading scholar of the 
time. In late 1765, when his uncle was appointed the secretary of the annual 
tributary mission to Beijing, Hong became affiliated with the mission as an 
officer of the emissaries’ junior relatives (K., chaje gungwan).2 Although 
Hong regarded the Qing as a barbarous country, he was excited about the 
trip and was eager to exchange ideas with his Chinese counterparts. After 
arriving in Beijing in early 1766, Hong put almost all his time and energy 
into getting to know Chinese scholars, mainly through written conversations 
(K., piltam, “conversing by writing Chinese characters”). These dialogues led 
him to conclude that the Qing, no matter how barbarous in Choson’s eyes, 
was indeed the civilized Middle Kingdom, whereas Chos6n, no matter how 
superior in its own mind, nonetheless fell into the category of barbarians. 

Hong, like other Koreans, was extremely proud of Choson’s fashion of 
Ming-style clothes and hats and disparaged the Manchu hairstyle and robes. 
His choice of dress signaled that he maintained the true way of Chinese 
culture. In his conversations with Chinese intellectuals in the first weeks of 
his stay in Beijing, Hong frequently used his clothing to highlight Choson's 
cultural superiority over the Qing.? Shortly thereafter, however, Hong 
entered into dialogue with other Chinese intellectuals, in particular Yan 
Cheng and Pan Tingyun (1743-?), and these highly trained scholars 
dramatically changed his view of the Qing. 

Yan and Pan, both Han Chinese, were from Hangzhou in Zhejiang 
Province, where they had successfully passed the imperial civil-service 
examinations and won the title of Juren (a qualified graduate at the 
provincial level). They were determined to pass the last round of imperial 
exams in Beijing to realize their dream of serving their country as officials. 
To enhance their communications with Hong, they shared with him their 
provincial exam essays. In the first conversation among Hong, Yan, Pan, and 
their Korean and Chinese peers, another Korean, Kim P’yong-jung, asked 
Pan why he had said in his exam essay that people should worship only the 
Zhou Dynasty—a statement that, Kim felt, could be seen as an expression of 


nostalgia for the deposed Ming and as an act of defiance against the 
Manchus. Pan explained that his words referred to the “central civilized 
country, which was the “patriarch for myriad countries” (Ch., wanguo 
suozong), and he emphasized that the current Son of Heaven, the Qianlong 
emperor, was so great that all subjects should show him obedience and 
respect. Worshipping the Zhou, Pan concluded, was akin to worshipping the 
current dynasty. Hong, for the first time in his life, heard the Qing called the 
central civilized country. Seeing Pan's response as a consequence of the 
sensitive Manchu-Han Chinese ethnic relationship, Hong disregarded his 
claim and instead responded by highlighting Choson’s identity as Little 
China. But by the end of the conversation, the two sides had found common 
ground in celebrating the Qing conceit that “all-under-Heaven is one unified 
family” (Ch., tianxia yijia).12 

Hong did not reveal his sense of cultural superiority until his second 
conversation with Yan and Pan at the Korean residence. The conversation 
included a long discussion about clothes and hats, in which the Korean hosts 
and the Chinese guests articulated their respective understandings of the 
Ming-Qing transition and the Qing’s position in Chinese history. Hong 
emphasized several times that Koreans wore Ming-style garments, which in 
China by this time were worn only on the opera stage. Hong indicated that 
the garments served as a visible reminder of the “dignified manner of Han 
Chinese officials” (Ch., hanguan weiyi). The Korean hosts asked Pan and Yan 
critical questions regarding the Manchu hair-style, clothes, and hats, and 
about the Ming's stories. Pan, who was in charge of recording the 
conversation, answered their questions carefully and praised the Qing 
volubly.4 Pan later became an official in Beijing and never gave Hong the 
copies of their correspondence that Hong had requested after returning to 
Hansong, although the two maintained a good relationship.“ 

In another long conversation with Yan, Hong again used Chosonss style of 
dress to criticize the Qing and mourn the Ming. Hong told Yan he felt 
extremely sad that China had lost itself with its adoption of Manchu 
fashions in hair and clothes and that Chinas situation was in his view even 
worse than it had been under the Jin and Yuan Dynasties. In comparison, 
Hong proudly noted Choson’s loyalty to the Ming, which he called the 
“parent nation.” Yan, however, argued that in 1644 the Qing had legitimately 


become the ruler of the country by defeating the rebels and defending and 
enacting justice. At the end of the conversation, Hong acknowledged that 
whereas the Ming had exploited his country, the Qing was much more 
generous toward Choson. Hong realized that Han Chinese scholars 
identified the Qing both as a legitimate successor to the Ming in the political 
sense and as a legitimate heir to Confucianism in the cultural sense. 
Although the Han Chinese had adopted the Manchu queue and clothes, 
Hong concluded, they were still the “offspring of the old home of the central 
civilized country” (K., Chunghwa koga chi ye). By contrast, Hong conceded 
that although Koreans took pride in their Ming-style dress, on a 
fundamental level they still belonged to the “barbarians by the sea.” By 
arguing that “the civilized and the barbarians are the same, he 
acknowledged the Qing’s civilized status.4 Hong returned to Chos6n with a 
new perception of Qing China, and he made an immense contribution to 
the School of Northern Learning. 


Learning from the North: The Korean Visitors’ 
New Tone toward the Qing 


Revisiting the Civilized-Barbarian Discourse: Pak Che-ka’s Visit 

to Beijing 

After Hong returned to Hansong in 1766, his strong relationships with Pan, 
Yan, and other Chinese friends, and his continuous correspondence with 
them, swiftly became legend among his fellow scholars in Chos6n. One of 
them was Pak Che-ka, born in 1750 in Hansong, where his father served as a 
minister at the court. Because his mother was a concubine, Pak was not 
allowed to take the civil-service examinations, but he won fame as a poet 
when he was young and joined a wide aristocratic and intellectual social 
network, through which he became acquainted with Hong. Pak was 
fascinated by the contacts between Hong and Chinese scholars and hoped to 
visit Beijing himself. His opportunity came in the spring of 1778, when the 
emissary Chie Che-gong (1720-99) invited Pak and another famous young 
scholar, Yi Tong-mu (1741-93), to join him on a tributary mission to 


Beijing. This trip helped transform Pak into a leading proponent of Sirhak 
—“practical knowledge.” 

In Beijing Pak exchanged poems or conducted written conversations with 
more than fifty famous Han Chinese and Manchu scholars, almost all of 
them high-ranking officials at court, including Ji Yun (1724-1805), Pan 
Tingyun, Tiyeboo (1752-1824), and FengSen Yendehe (1775-1810). He also 
conversed with a Muslim prince from Central Asia. After returning to 
Choson, he spent three months composing a treatise entitled “Discussions 
on Northern Learning” (K., Pukhak ui), in which he discussed what Choson 
could learn from the Qing in matters ranging from the construction of 
bridges, roads, ships, and cities to the production of porcelain, paper, bows, 
and brushes, as well as language and medicine.? On each of these matters 
and many others, Pak described how advanced the Qing was, then 
compared it to Choson. He suggested that it was Chosons self-imposed 
isolation, informed by the civilized—barbarian discourse, that prevented the 
country from perceiving the Qing’s accomplishments and embracing the 
Qing’s sophisticated practical skills. For example, he pointed out that Korean 
emissaries to Beijing did not directly contact local Chinese officials on their 
journey from Fenghuang Gate to Beijing but rather commissioned Korean 
interpreters to do so, which caused much inconvenience. Pak passionately 
urged his fellow scholars to study the Chinese, Manchu, Mongolian, and 
Japanese languages. Proposals such as this one came very close to calling for 
a comprehensive reform of Choson’s daily practices and statecraft. 

At the end of his treatise, Pak wrote a short piece under the title “On 
Worshipping the Zhou” (K., Chonju non), addressing Choson’s 
understanding of the Qing based on the civilized—barbarian discourse. Pak 
followed the popular anti-Qing trend in acknowledging that the Qing were 
among the barbarians, but he critically pointed out that Chos6n could 
nonetheless learn from the Qing in many aspects. Otherwise, Pak warned, 
Choson could neither expel “China’s barbarians” nor transform the “eastern 
country’s barbarians.” “If we want to expel the barbarians,’ Pak stated, “we 
had better know who the barbarians are first.” Pak stressed that it would not 
be too late for Chos6n to seek revenge for the Ming’s demise after first 
carefully learning from the Qing for twenty years. Pak followed this piece 
with “Debate on Northern Learning” (K., Pukhak pyol), in which he 


justified his call to learn from the Qing on the basis of Neo-Confucian 
principles. He divided those Korean scholars who denigrated the Qing while 
acclaiming Choson into three groups: the “lower savants” (K., hasa), focused 
on grains and foods; the “middle savants” (K., chongsa), who were 
concerned with literature; and the “upper savants” (K., sangsa), who 
concentrated on Neo-Confucian principles. Pak argued that Choson’s 
perception of Qing China was based on woefully incomplete knowledge of it 
and that Choson was in fact underdeveloped compared to the prosperous 
Qing. Citing Zhu Xi, Pak expressed a wish that Chosén had more people 
who truly understood the principles as he did.+° Pak’s proposal that Chosén 
learn from the Qing before it fought against the Qing bore a striking 
resemblance to the strategy of “learning the superior techniques of the 
barbarians to constrain the barbarians” (Ch., shiyi changji yi zhiyi) put 
forward by the Chinese scholar Wei Yuan (1794-1857) in the 1840s, 
although Wei’s “barbarians” referred to Europeans. 

Pak’s acknowledgment that the Qing was the civilized country 
disillusioned many of his fellow scholars. For those who had never seen the 
Qing, Pak described a society prosperous beyond their imaginations. 
Following Hong, Pak constructed a new image of the Qing, one the upper 
savants were reluctant to accept. Chae Che-gong, the emissary who had 
invited Pak to Beijing, was one such upper savant. Chae mourned the fall of 
the Ming and called the Manchu general of Fenghuang Gate “barbarous.” 
When he arrived in Beijing and saw the artificial hill next to the Forbidden 
City on which Chongzhen had committed suicide in 1644, Ch'ae composed 
a poem commemorating the Ming. He lamented that Chinese children on 
the street jeered at his Ming-style clothing. After the summer solstice rituals 
at the Temple of Earth, the Qianlong emperor praised the Korean mission 
for the best ritual performance among the outer fan. Chae interpreted this as 
evidence that the Manchu emperor, whom he sometimes referred to as 
“khan,” tacitly approved of the “Han Chinese clothes and hats” that he and 
the other Korean visitors wore.4 When he returned to Chos6n, Ch’ae 
collected the poems he had written on the trip into an anthology entitled 
Records of Enduring Contempt and Insults (K., Ham’in nok). In stark 
contrast, Korean scholars at the middle and lower levels found Pak’s 
proposal to “use techniques to benefit people's livelihoods” (K., iyong 


husaeng) very attractive. Seeking to avoid pedanticism, these scholars 
contributed to the remarkable rise and dissemination of northern learning. 
One of them was Pak Chi-won. 


Reenvisioning the Barbarous Qing: Pak Chi-won’s Trip to Beijing 


Pak Chi-won was also of an aristocratic yangban background. In 1780, his 
cousin Pak Myéng-won (1725-90) was appointed the emissary to Beijing for 
Emperor Qianlong’s seventieth birthday, providing Pak Chi-w6n an 
opportunity for “tourism in the upper country.’ Shocked by the Qing’s 
wealth, evident everywhere from small towns on the Sino-Korean border to 
the metropolitan areas of Mukden and Beijing, Pak realized that the 
stereotypical perception of the Qing among the meritocracy of Choson had 
become an obstacle to progress. Pak found it difficult to overcome the 
prejudices rooted in the hegemonic assumption of the Qing’s barbarity, 
although he was deeply influenced by Hong and had an open mind. In his 
Rehe Diary (K., Yolha ilgi), Pak frequently struggled with the moral 
correctness of the pro-Ming, anti-Qing principles, on the one hand, and his 
desire to learn from the Qing, on the other. He was uncomfortable, even 
pained, by any admission of the achievements of the Qing, which implied 
that the Qing was civilized but Chos6n was not, just as Pak Che-ka had 
painfully suggested. 

Pak Chi-won's astonishment began on the first day of his journey, when 
he reached Fenghuang Gate and saw the small town inside the fence. Pak 
noticed that the houses, walls, doors, and streets of the town were well 
designed and maintained, and that the town bore no “indication of inferior 
rural style” He realized that a scene like this at the “eastern end” of the 
Qing’s territory could only portend still more prosperous vistas in the inner 
reaches of the empire. How could the Manchu barbarians manage the land 
so efficiently, in such an impressive way, and to such a significant degree of 
control? Pak felt so unsettled that he wanted to return to Hansong. He asked 
his private servant, Chang Bok, “How would it be if you were born in 
China?” Chang, an illiterate boy, immediately answered, “China is barbarian 
[K., Chungguk ho ya], so I would not want to be born in China.’ The boy’s 
answer was exactly the reassurance his master needed. It also reflects the 


prevalence among Koreans of the perception of the Qing as barbarians. 
Nevertheless, Pak realized that his journey would not be as peaceful as he 
had wished. 

Indeed, after he entered Fenghuang Gate, Pak’s preconceptions about the 
barbarous Qing crumbled a little more each day. As he passed by Liaoyang, 
Mukden, and many small towns and villages, Pak was confronted by 
beautiful buildings, thriving markets, and flourishing urban and rural 
communities where local civilians and officials treated him in a friendly 
manner. He enjoyed written conversations with Han Chinese and Manchu 
scholars and officials and appreciated local scenery and historical sites. In 
the course of these experiences, the charge that the Qing was barbarous 
completely vanished from Pak’s diary. Rather, Pak began to discern a gap 
between himself and his Chinese counterparts in practical terms that had 
been caused by Choson’s cultural isolation from the Qing after 1644. His 
experience in two villages illustrates this point vividly. 

When Pak visited a pawnshop in a village called Xinmin, he was invited 
by the owner to write some Chinese characters as an honorable gift. Pak 
recalled that he had seen four big characters denoting “exceeding frost, 
surpassing snow’ (Ch., gishuang saixue) on the front doors of some shops in 
Mukden and Liaoyang, so he wrote these down, assuming that they must 
mean that a businessman’s heart should be as pure as frost and snow. 
However, the four characters were actually a metaphor for the high quality 
of flour. The confused shop owner shook his head and murmured that the 
characters were not at all related to his business. Pak left the store in anger. 
The next day, when he camped at Xiaoheishan Village, he wrote the same 
four characters for a jewelry shop owner. Just as puzzled as the Xinmin 
merchant had been, the jeweler said, “I am selling women’s jewelry, not 
flour, so why did you write these characters for me?” Pak, suddenly aware of 
the characters’ actual meaning, overcame his embarrassment and calmly 
wrote other characters that won him high praise from the shop owner. 

Frustrated by this episode, Pak took a critical look at Chos6n’s perception 
of the Qing and put forward the idea of “using techniques to benefit people's 
livelihoods” by comparing different attitudes toward the Qing among his 
fellow Korean intellectuals. Like Pak Che-ka, he divided Korean scholars 
into upper savants, middle savants, and lower savants. He began with a 


scenario in which Korean people who had never visited the Qing would ask 
those returning from Beijing about the impressive things they had observed 
on their journey. According to Pak, whereas many visitors would list without 
hesitation such things as the White Pagoda in Liaodong, Chinese markets, 
and Shanhai Pass, the upper savants would instead insist that “nothing is 
impressive” because the people in China, from the Son of Heaven to the 
common subjects, were “barbarians as long as they shaved their foreheads.” 
Since “barbarians are dogs and sheep,’ nothing of theirs was worth praising. 
The middle savants would also argue that “the mountains and lands became 
barbarous and nothing over there is impressive until we lead a hundred 
thousand troops to cross Shanhai Pass to recover China.’ Identifying himself 
as one of the lower savants who shared with the upper and middle savants 
the belief in “revering China and expelling the barbarians,” Pak nevertheless 
passionately called on his colleagues to “learn the good ways and useful 
systems [of the Qing] as long as they benefit our people and country, even if 
they are created by barbarians.” He argued, “If we want to expel the 
barbarians, we should learn all the good Chinese systems to change ours, 
after which we might be able to say that China has nothing impressive.”22 
Pak tried to separate recognition of the Qing’s superior practical techniques 
from the cultural and moral charges against the Qing. Yet this approach, 
which meant blurring the boundaries between civilized and barbarian, was a 
double-edged sword not only for himself but also for the general moral 
foundation of his country. 

On August 30, 1780, when Pak arrived in Beijing, he was stunned by the 
grandness of the splendid metropolis. In his diary, for the first time, he 
embraced the Qing regnal title to express the date—“the first day of the 
eighth month of the forty-fifth year of Qianlong’—thus incorporating 
himself into the Zongfan mindset by identifying the Qing as the center of 
the world. On that day, Pak completely overlooked the fact that he was in a 


country of “barbarians.’24 


Identifying Choson as a Loyal Subordinate of the Qing: Pak Chi- 
won at Rehe 


When Pak Chi-won and his fellow Koreans arrived in Beijing, they learned 
that the emperor had moved to the summer palace at Rehe, where the sixth 
Panchen Erdeni (1738-80) and Mongol princes would convene to celebrate 
the imperial birthday on September 11. On September 2, the emperor 
instructed the Ministry of Rites to ask the Korean emissaries to visit Rehe 
and ordered a minister of the Grand Council (Ch., Junjichu) to Beijing to 
welcome them, an act of “extraordinary imperial benevolence.” The Koreans 
immediately organized a special ad hoc team to travel to Rehe, to which Pak 
Chi-w6n was attached. Five days later, the group arrived at Rehe, where it 
quickly became involved in subtle conflicts with the Chinese side. The 
emperor and his officials were keen to showcase Choson’s subservience as a 
model outer fan, but the Koreans were equally keen to avoid this role, given 
their ambivalence about the Qing. However, Choson’s subordinate position 
in the bilateral framework meant that the emissaries had few alternatives. 

The first incident that revealed this tension took place upon the 
emissaries arrival, when the emperor informed the emissaries that they 
would stand at the end of the right wing of China's second-rank civil officials 
during the grand ceremony on the celebration day. This was a “special and 
unprecedented grace” from the emperor, because the ritual code generally 
required the emissaries to stand at the end of the left wing of civil officials. 
The ministers of the Ministry of Rites asked the emissaries to submit a 
memorial showing their sincere appreciation. The emissaries hesitated, as it 
would have been inappropriate to do so without the king’s authorization, but 
the ministers pushed them to draft the memorial. Pak commented that as 
the aged emperor became more suspicious, the ministers had to work harder 
to meet his wishes.”4 

On a subsequent occasion, the emperor sent a minister of the Grand 
Council to inquire whether the two emissaries would like to visit “the saintly 
monk from the western area’ (Ch., xifan shengseng), referring to the 
Panchen Erdeni. The Koreans replied that they never stopped 
communicating with “people of China” (K., Chungguk insa), but that they 
did not dare to communicate with “people of other countries” (K., taguk in). 
Undeterred, the emperor ordered the emissaries to visit the lama at his 
monastery. At the monastery, the communications between the Korean 
emissaries and the Panchen Erdeni followed a labyrinthine path: the Erdeni 


spoke to the Mongol prince next to him, who relayed the message to the 
minister of the Grand Council, who forwarded it to the Qing interpreter, 
who passed it to the interpreter from Chos6n, who finally translated the 
words into Korean for the emissaries. The conversation involved Tibetan, 
Mongolian, Manchu, Chinese, and Korean, highlighting the multiethnic and 
multicultural nature of the unified empire, but the extent to which the 
Panchen Erdeni and the Korean emissaries could actually understand each 
other and grasp the political meanings behind the words used remains 
unclear. Acting on the guidance of the minister of the Grand Council, the 
emissaries, who were as stiff as “clay dolls and wooden puppets,” presented 
the Panchen Erdeni with silk handkerchiefs, and the Panchen Erdeni gave 
the Koreans three small bronze figurines of the Buddha and some Hada, 
Pulu, and Tibetan incense in return. Since the figurines contravened 
Confucian beliefs, the emissaries traded them for silver that they then 
distributed among their servants instead of bringing the figurines back to 
Chos6n.72 

Behind the envoys’ reluctance to visit the Panchen Erdeni was the 
problem of the ritual of kowtow: the Korean emissaries refused to perform 
the ceremony to the lama. Pak later defended their behavior in a written 
conversation with a Manchu official: “Our humble country is in the same 
family with the big country, and there is no difference between inside and 
outside between us. Yet the lama is a man of the western area, so how could 
our envoys dare go and visit him? There is a rule that ‘subordinates have no 
right to conduct diplomacy’ [K., insin mu oegyo]?*4 Choson was 
demonstrating its loyalty as China's fan and subordinate. The principle that a 
subordinate country had no right to conduct diplomacy would be 
emphasized by the king of Chos6n again and again when Western states 
tried to open direct lines of contact with Choson between the 1830s and the 
1870s. Their overtures created a tremendous and insurmountable dilemma 
for the scholars of Choson. Although they viewed the Qing as a barbarous 
place and themselves as the civilized successors of the Ming within a 
Chos6n-centric cultural world, as soon as another political entity 
approached Choson, they would identify the Qing as China and hew to the 
Qing’s Zongfan line to embrace their unique role as the representatives of 
the men from afar cherished by China.?2 


At a banquet held for representatives of the Qing’s subordinates and 
attended by the Panchen Erdeni, Mongol princes from Mongolia, Muslim 
princes from Xinjiang, emissaries from Choso6n, and indigenous chiefs from 
southwestern China, the emperor lauded Choson’s fealty, declaring to those 
gathered at the banquet that “Chosdn has been serving as a fan for 
generations and has always been loyal. It pays its annual tribute on time, and 
that is truly worth praising.” The emperor added, “We, the monarch and the 
subordinates, trust each other fully and belong to the same family inside and 
outside China, so we should not bother ourselves with these overelaborate 
rituals.” He then issued an edict according to which Chos6n needed to 
present only an annual tribute; all other tributes, along with humble 
memorials, would be permanently canceled, reflecting the Qing’s policy of 
“cherishing men from afar with substantial measures rather than rhetoric” 
(Ch., rouhui yuanren, yishi bu yiwen).2® Again, the Korean emissaries served 
as the typical men from afar for the purposes of imperial discourse extolling 
the Qing’s civilization and centrality. 

After returning home, Pak Chi-won, like Pak Che-ka before him, called 
on his fellow scholars to learn from the Qing. In 1781 he wrote a foreword to 
Pak Cheka’s “Discussions on Northern Learning,’ in which he reiterated that 
Chosén should abandon its incorrect assumptions about the Qing.”4 As 
other Korean scholars followed in Pak’s footsteps and made their own visits 
to Beijing, the Koreans’ perceptions about the Ming and the Qing continued 
to evolve. 


The Way of the Heavenly Dynasty: The Qing and 
the Tributary Missions of 1790 and 1793 


The Imperial Grand Banquet and the Korean Mission of 1790 


The Chos6n meritocracy increasingly realized that it could not restore the 
Ming in China, and this recognition helped normalize its service to the Qing 
under the rubric of “serving the great.” Compared to Pak Che-ka in 1778 
and Pak Chi-won in 1780, S6 Ho-su (1736-99), who visited Rehe as an 
associate envoy to celebrate Emperor Qianlong’s eightieth birthday in 1790, 


described Choson’s Zongfan contacts with the Qing in very moderate terms. 
The mission, led by envoy Hwang In-j6m (?-1802), associate envoy S6, and 
secretary Yi Paek-hydng (1737-2), left Hansoéng on July 9 and two weeks 
later arrived at Uiju, where it could not cross the Yalu River because of 
flooding. During his sojourn in Uiju, $6 commented in one of his poems 
that “the Yalu River is the boundary between the civilized and the 
barbarians” (K., Hwa-I bungye), but in his diary he used the Qing’s regnal 
title for the date.”8 

The Qianlong emperor was concerned about the time it would take for 
the Koreans to reach the celebration at Rehe. As the representatives of the 
Qing’s outer and inner fan convened again at Rehe, the emperor saw the 
attendance of Chos6n’s emissaries as an indispensable part of the “system,” 
“way, or “fundamentals” (Ch., tizhi) of the big family. On August 1, the 
Korean emissaries, still in Uiju, received an official note from the Ministry of 
Rites in Beijing via the Manchu general of Mukden. The message had 
traveled 500 Ji (about 155 miles) per day, one of the fastest rates possible for 
the Qing mail system. The ministry instructed the Koreans to head directly 
to Rehe, as they needed to arrive by August 19, the same deadline that the 
emperor had set for the king of Annam and the emissaries of Lanchang and 
Burma. When the mission crossed the river the next day, a second note from 
Beijing arrived, urging the envoys to meet the deadline because Chosén's 
presence was “particularly crucial to the system” (Ch., shu yu tizhi youguan). 
They subsequently received a third note in a completely different tone, 
saying that it would be fine if the mission could not reach Rehe in time. 

The emissaries, perceiving the reversal as a subtle way of cherishing the 
men from afar, immediately organized a special team that would head 
directly for Rehe with humble palace memorials and selected tributes, while 
the rest of the mission would go to Beijing as planned. Covering more than 
260 miles after passing Mukden, the emissaries reached Rehe on August 24 
and learned that the emperor had changed the date of the grand banquet to 
August 25 to accommodate Chosoén’s mission. The Mongol and Muslim 
princes, the emissaries of Burma and Lanchang, the indigenous chiefs of 
Taiwan, and the king of Annam had all arrived several days earlier.22 The 
emperors decision conveyed eloquently that Chosdn’s position was 
irreplaceable in the Qing-centric world. 


The following day, the Ministry of Rites guided Choson’s emissaries to the 
imperial palace for an audience with the Qianlong emperor. After asking for 
the emissaries’ names and ranks, the emperor instructed them to attend the 
grand banquet and to watch the Peking opera. In further illustration of 
Choson’s prominent status, the Korean emissaries were arranged in first 
position in the wing of the “emissaries of other countries, while those of 
Annam were in second position, those of Lanchang in third, those of Burma 
in fourth, and the indigenous chiefs in fifth. In addition, Chosén’s well- 
written humble palace memorials were considered exemplary. HeSen (1750- 
99), the most influential Manchu minister in the Grand Council, showed 
one of the Korean memorials to the king of Annam, Nguyén Hué, and 
commented, “Choson serves the great in such a good manner that it is the 
model for other fan .” The Vietnamese king inspected the memorial several 
times and praised it highly.*2 

With the move of the grand meeting from Rehe to Beijing in early 
September, the emissaries of Chos6n retained their prominent role in all 
ritual performances in the palaces of Yuan-Ming-Yuan and the Forbidden 
City. The emperor frequently granted the emissaries audiences, invited them 
to watch operas, treated them to Manchu banquets, and gave them gifts. On 
October 11 the Korean mission finally left Beijing for their homeland after a 
successful stay. 


Local Banquets and the Vietnamese Mission in 1790 


The Qing expected the tributary emissaries from its other fan to accept and 
follow the imperial etiquette as readily as those from Choson did. Any 
deviation from the prescribed practices would not only cause conflict 
between the Qing and the specific fan but also result in internal tension 
between the Qing monarch and his local officials. Such an instance occurred 
during the visit to Beijing of the king of Annam, Nguyén Hué, in 1790. 
Annam experienced a turbulent period toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, and the Qing was drawn into the turmoil. In 1771, in what was 
called the Tay-son Rebellion, Nguyén Hué and his two brothers overthrew 
the Nguyén family, which controlled the south of Vietnam, and restored the 
later Lé Dynasty (1428-1788). In 1788, worried about Nguyén’s growing 


power, the young king, Lé Duy Ky (1765-93), fled the capital. At Lés 
request, Emperor Qianlong sent troops to Annam, which had been the 
Qing’s “outer fan for more than one hundred years.’ Under the command of 
the governor-general of Liangguang, Sun Shiyi (1720-96), the Chinese army 
quickly occupied Hanoi and restored the government of Lé Duy Ky. But the 
Chinese forces were defeated in an unexpected attack by Nguyén in January 
1789, and Lé fled Hanoi again. Emperor Qianlong appointed his favorite 
Manchu general, Fuk’anggan (1753-96), who had just suppressed a rebellion 
in Taiwan, to replace Sun and organize a counterattack. However, the 
emperor was not interested in conquering Vietnam through a large-scale 
war, and he instructed Fukanggan and Sun to be receptive to any attempts 
by Nguyén to sue for peace. The emperor reviewed China's frustrating 
experience with “converting Vietnam into China's prefectures and counties” 
(Ch., junxian qi di) in pre-Qing history and stressed that the Qing would not 
“integrate Annam into China's map and register” (Ch., shouru bantu) by 
imitating the case of Xinjiang, where the court had had to dispatch 
numerous officials to manage the land after the military conquest, in 
particular after the war with the Zunghar Mongols.2+ Qing policymakers 
thus clearly understood that policies were to be applied flexibly in different 
parts of the Qing frontier. As it turned out, Nguyén was not ready for 
another fight with the Qing either, so in the same month he presented Sun 
with “a humble palace memorial” to express his willingness to become a 
subordinate of the “Heavenly Dynasty,’ marking the end of the conflict on 
the battlefield. 

Recognizing the motivation behind Nguyén’s act of submission to the 
Qing, Qianlong issued an edict on May 15, declaring that he would not use 
force against the country for the sake of the “barbarian people of Annam.” 
Believing that “Heaven has abandoned the Lé,’ the emperor settled the Lé 
family and its loyal followers in the city of Guilin in Guangxi, a Chinese 
province bordering Vietnam.22 This arrangement signaled that the Qing was 
preparing to support a new Vietnamese regime. To that end, the emperor 
indicated that he might invest Nguyén as king if Nguyén visited Beijing in 
person. This, according to the emperor, was precisely how he managed 
foreign barbarians—with mercy and discipline. The emperor also confirmed 
that Lé and his followers would not be sent back to Annam for restoration, 


and to prove his intentions he ordered them to cut their hair according to 
the Qing style and to wear Qing clothes. In Guilin, Fuk’anggan and Sun 
Shiyi told the desperate young king, “You are in the land of the central 
civilized country [Ch., Zhonghua zhi tu], so you should follow China's 
system [Ch., Zhongguo zhi zhi] and change your hairstyle and clothes.”22 

As the manager of communications at the border, Fuk’'anggan understood 
the mood of his aging and vainglorious master in Beijing, so he impressed 
on the emperor Nguyén’s willingness to visit Beijing. In August the emperor 
quickly invested Nguyén as the new king in order to provide him with the 
necessary orthodox legitimacy to govern and stabilize Annam domestically. 
In the book of investiture, the emperor emphasized the importance of the 
principle of “serving the great” on the part of an outer fan and that of 
“cherishing the small” on the part of China, highlighting the same 
ideological reciprocity that existed between Chos6n and the Qing. The 
emperor took four steps to welcome the new king to Beijing. First, he 
instructed the Grand Secretariat and the Ministry of Rites to create new 
“guest-host rituals” (Ch., binzhu zhi li) between the king and the Qing’s 
governors-general and governors. He also endowed the king with a golden 
belt that was reserved for the Qing’s “royal vassals” (Ch., Zongfan).*4 
Second, he moved the dethroned Lé to Beijing and appointed him a 
hereditary major in the Han Eight Banners. The 376 followers who had 
accompanied Lé were registered with the banner household system, and 
many were moved to Jiangnan, Zhejiang, Sichuan, and other provinces. 
Third, the emperor allowed the new Nguyén regime to pick up their Chinese 
calendar books every year from the governor of Guangxi instead of traveling 
to Beijing for them. And fourth, he promised to open a border market after 
Nguyén had visited Beijing, in recognition of the idea that “the barbarian 
people of that country are all loyal children of the Heavenly Dynasty-’ All of 
these measures were aimed at encouraging Neguyén’s “sincerity in 
transforming into a subordinate of the civilized” (Ch., xianghua zhi cheng).22 

On May 26, 1790, the king and his mission of 150 members reached the 
Qing border, where he performed the highest level of kowtow to the 
imperial edicts and gifts.2° Fukanggan then accompanied Nguyén to Rehe, 
passing through Guangxi, Guangdong, Hunan, Jiangxi, Hubei, Henan, and 
Zhili Provinces. In early June the mission arrived in the port of Guangzhou, 


and the “Western barbarians” of the Cohongs (referring to local factories 
through which the Western merchants traded with the Chinese side) 
gathered to witness the homage paid to the Qing by the king of an outer 
fan.4 Two months later the Qing court invested Nguyén’s son as crown 
prince, and the emperor applauded the father-son relationship between the 
emperor and Nguyén. Following the precedents set by his reception of the 
king of Choson and the Mongol khan of Korcin, the emperor dispatched a 
minister from the Ministry of Rites to welcome the king to a tea ceremony at 
Liangxiang, a few miles south of Beijing. 

The practice of the policy of cherishing the men from afar went smoothly 
until a report from Rehe in late July made the emperor uncomfortable. The 
officials there sent word that they had received an unofficial note (Ch., 
chuandan) saying that the daily cost of entertaining and accommodating the 
Vietnamese mission in Jiangxi was around four thousand taels of silver—an 
astounding sum. The officials were worried that it would be inappropriate 
for them to host the mission with less luxury once it reached Rehe, but they 
could only work with the funds they had available. The emperor, too, was 
shocked by the cost, as he had treated Mongol princes and emissaries of 
other countries to annual banquets for less than one thousand taels. An 
expense of 4,000 taels per day meant that the total amount spent on the king 
and his entourage would reach 0.8 million taels during their two-hundred- 
day sojourn in China. 

Believing that this issue “deeply concerned the way of the Heavenly 
Dynasty,” the emperor lectured his officials that “the great Heavenly Dynasty 
should not welcome one or two subordinates from the remote lands in a 
luxurious way.’ In addition, said the emperor, if the king were entertained 
too lavishly in the provinces, he would not sufficiently appreciate the 
imperial grace when treated with less opulence in Rehe. Chos6n’s missions 
illustrated the emperor’s point. The Koreans prepared their own meals at 
each transfer station, but once they arrived in Beijing or Rehe, their daily 
logistics were entirely taken over by Qing personnel and the emissaries were 
hosted in a sumptuous manner. This substantial difference in hospitality 
between the provinces and Beijing created exactly the effect that the 
emperor sought. The danger posed by the luxurious treatment of Annam’s 
emissaries along their route lay in its potential to undermine the spectacle of 


imperial generosity that the emperor, informed by the Chosén model, 
wished to present at the mission's final destination. Thus, the emperor 
instructed the provincial authorities in Jiangxi, Hubei, Henan, and Zhili to 
tone down the extravagance of their receptions, as this was the only way that 
“the mean between abundance and scarcity” (Ch., fengjian shizhong) could 
be realized. It was the first time in the Qianlong period that the emperor 
gave orders to temper the level of luxury in entertaining foreign 
dignitaries.*8 

The event created an opportunity for the emperor to discipline his 
officials. He listed two possible reasons for the astonishing costs: either local 
officials deliberately spent too much in order to seek profitable 
reimbursement from the imperial coffers in the future, or the Chinese 
escorts extorted too much money from the provinces they passed through. 
Either possibility could damage the “way of the Heavenly Dynasty.’ The 
emperor ordered governors in Guangdong, Jiangxi, Hubei, Anhui, and Zhili 
to investigate how the four-thousand-tael figure had come about. None of 
the officials claimed responsibility, but the emperor insisted that the origin 
of the unofficial note be identified and suggested it might have come from 
Zhili. Liang Kentang (1715-1802), the governor-general of Zhili, 
immediately reported that the note was wrongly printed in his province. The 
emperor condemned Liang and closed the case, but he did not punish Liang, 
who was apparently the scapegoat of the emperor’s face-saving inquiry.*2 

When the mission from Annam arrived in Rehe on August 20, 1790, 
Nguyén was granted an imperial audience together with the indigenous 
chiefs of southwestern China and Taiwan, the khan of Kazak, the princes of 
Mongolia and the Muslim tributaries, and the emissaries of Burma and 
Lanchang. The emperor bestowed official Qing robes on the king and his 
followers. On August 25, as described in the previous section, Choson’s 
bedraggled emissaries reached Rehe, and all the men from afar could finally 
convene at the imperial hall for the grand banquet. There and later in 
Beijing, the envoys from the Qing’s periphery kowtowed to their shared Son 
of Heaven in China. What Qianlong saw and experienced was indeed a 
harmonious picture of the Heavenly Dynasty. 


The Way of the Heavenly Dynasty: The British Mission in 1793 


Three years later, the emperor would receive a very different group of men 
from afar. This mission came from England, known in China as Yingjili. In 
September 1792 Lord Macartney (1737-1806) left Portsmouth for China to 
seek greater commercial opportunities in the name of celebrating Qianlong’s 
birthday. In July 1793 the mission reached Dagu Harbor in Tianjin and was 
welcomed by Liang Kentang and by Zhengrui, the salt tax commissioner of 
Changlu. On September 14 Macartney and his assistants, who were called 
“British tributary emissaries” (Ch., Yingjili guo gongshi), were granted an 
audience with Qianlong at Rehe, after which the mission was sent back to 
Guangzhou via the overland route. Scholars have described the visit as an 
epoch-making collision of two different cultural, social, and imperial 
systems and as the beginning of the East-West encounter that eventually led 
to the Opium War of 1839-42.42 Rather than reviewing the entire event, 
which has been well examined, this section focuses on the connection 
between the British mission and the legacy of Annam’s mission in 1790 
against the historical backdrop of the Qing’s institutional barbarianization of 
all other countries, including Britain. 

Until 1793 the Qing did not have a clear sense of the British presence in 
India and failed to connect the British activities on the Tibetan frontier with 
those in India.44 The Qing court saw the British embassy of 1793 as a 
tributary mission from an outer fan, so all bilateral contacts had to be 
conducted in accordance with imperial codes just like those that applied to 
Choson, Annam, and Ryukyu. This time, the emperor made a point of 
instructing his local officials to treat the “foreign barbarians” of the British 
tributary mission appropriately “between abundance and scarcity.’ Such 
treatment, said the emperor, would befit “the way” of the “upper country” 
and ensure that the “men from afar” would not disdain China. Of the 
officials involved in hosting the mission, Liang Kentang, still smarting from 
the scandal of the overly extravagant hospitality shown to Annam in 1790, 
was perhaps the only one who thoroughly understood what the emperor 
meant. The emperor, too, might have taken the precedent of Annam as a 
standard for testing his officials. The game between the emperor and his 
officials was back on. In August, after learning that Zhejiang, Shandong, and 
Tianjin had lavished food on the British envoys, the emperor admonished 
his officials on the proper balance to be observed in welcoming the men 


from afar. Too little generosity, he explained, might “prevent them from 
transforming into the civilized,’ while too much might “result in their 
contempt for the way and dignity of the Heavenly Dynasty.” The point was to 
show “neither inferiority nor superiority” in entertaining, but to “remain in 
accord with the way and highlight the act of cherishing.” He reminded Liang 
several times of this “proper way.’ 

When the mission reached Rehe on September 8, Macartney and his 
assistants refused to prostrate themselves before the emperor. The next day 
the emperor issued an edict to Liang and his colleagues, expressing his 
disappointment in the British envoys. The edict attributed the envoys’ 
shocking lack of respect to the extravagant treatment they had received in 
the provinces, which must have encouraged the barbarians’ arrogance and 
overshadowed the impression that Rehe ought to have made on them. To 
remedy the matter and punish the provinces, the emperor ordered that the 
mission return to Guangdong by the overland route and along interior 
rivers, and that all accommodations and meals at transfer stations be 
provided in strict conformity with tributary precedents for “such rude 
foreign barbarians.’ The emperor further stressed that the hospitality 
extended to the envoys in Beijing should be moderated in order to highlight 
the Chinese system through this punishment and to show the “[appropriate] 
way to manage an outer fan ” (Ch., jiayu waifan zhi dao).*2 From the 
emperor's perspective, the accommodations and meals were meant to reflect 
the way of the dynasty, a point the British visitors and many local Chinese 
officials completely missed. For the emperor, an essential aspect of 
controlling the envoys of outer fan was the skillful deployment of the 
bureaucratic apparatus to cherish the men from afar appropriately. 

After negotiations concerning the performance of rituals, the British 
group—consisting of Macartney; his deputy, George Staunton (1737-1801); 
Staunton’s twelve-year-old son, George Thomas Staunton (1781-1859); and 
other members of the mission—was granted an imperial audience at the 
grand tent on September 14. Instead of kowtowing, the members of the 
mission knelt down on one knee and bowed their heads nine times. The 
British performed the same compromise ritual again on September 17, the 


” 


imperial birthday, and days after that both in Rehe and in Beijing.*4 
Simultaneously, the Manchu and Mongol princes and Burmese emissaries 


performed the rituals in strict observance of the imperial codes. After the 
ceremony, the emperor endowed the British mission with many gifts, 
including Korean clothing that had been piling up in Beijing as a result of 
Chosons annual tributes. 

For their part, the British submitted to the emperor their version of a 
“humble palace memorial,” which, among other things, asked him to station 
a permanent representative in Beijing and to begin trading outside 
Guangzhou. In reply, the emperor issued a long edict to King George III, 
refusing all of their requests. He explained that no precedents beyond the 
“established rules” existed, so Britain could not hope to change China's “way 
of cherishing the men from afar and the barbarians in the four directions of 
the Heavenly Dynasty” (Ch., tianchao jiahui yuanren fuyu siyi zhi dao). The 
emperor explained that he understood that Yingjili was so far from China 
that it was unfamiliar with the magnificent “way of the Heavenly Dynasty” 
(Ch., tianchao tizhi), but he stressed that the British could not live and trade 
in Beijing because “the civilized—barbarian distinction is extremely strict” 
(Ch., Hua-Yi zhi bian shenyan). The Jesuit missionaries in Beijing, the 
emperor said, were not allowed to contact Chinese people either.*® 
Macartney failed to obtain any trade concessions and thus shared the fate of 
his predecessors, James Flint in 1759 and Nicholas Skottowe in 1761. Instead 
the British embassy’s visit to China, which the Qing considered a tributary 
mission, strengthened the Qing’s position as the civilized center and 
reinforced its institutionalized norms regarding its foreign relations. After 
all, it was Qing China that, as Li Chen observes, “maintained a dominant 
position in deciding the terms of the Sino-Western economic, cultural, and 
political relationships.”“° 

The British thus had no effect on the Qing’s worldview. On January 8, 
1794, Macartney departed Guangzhou for Calcutta. The next day, three 
emissaries from Ryukyu were granted an audience with Qianlong in the 
Forbidden City, where they kowtowed to the emperor as usual. On January 
22 the Mongol and Muslim princes and the chieftains of indigenous tribes 
from southwestern China were granted an imperial audience in which they 
too kowtowed to the Son of Heaven in the traditional manner. Three days 
later the Korean emissaries of the annual tributary mission prostrated 
themselves in front of the emperor. Then came New Year’s Day, and all 


princes and tributary emissaries convened in the Forbidden City to attend 
the grand assembly and lavish banquets together with Chinese officials, all 
performing the highest level of kowtow again.” After the British mission 
left, then, the Zongfan mechanism between the Qing and its outer fan 
continued to operate in its accustomed seamless manner. 


Rebellious Western and Loyal Eastern Barbarians 
in the 1840s 


The First Opium War and the Diplomatic Paradox of Qing China 


Britain did not give up. In 1816 Lord Amherst (1783-1857) visited China as 
an ambassador. George Thomas Staunton, who had met with Qianlong as 
part of the Macartney mission and later served as the director of the British 
East India Company in Guangzhou, acted as Amherst’s deputy. By this time, 
China was ruled by Qianlong’s son, Jiaqing. When the British mission 
arrived in Tianjin and contacted local officials, the deputy governor-general 
of Zhili, Tojin (1755-1835), adopted the tone of the provincial hosts during 
the Vietnamese mission in 1790 and the British mission in 1793, assuring 
Jiaqing that he would adhere to precedent and welcome the tributary 
mission in order to prevent the foreigners from disdaining China. 

The crisis over kowtow, however, erupted again between the two sides. 
Because the dispute remained unsettled by the time the mission arrived in 
Beijing in late August, the British did not immediately visit the emperor. The 
emperor read their absence as a sign of British contempt that “China as the 
common leader under the Heaven” (Ch., Zhongguo wei tianxia gongzhu) 
could not tolerate. The emperor also did not trust Staunton, saying that the 
latter should remember what ceremonies he had performed to Qianlong in 
1793. In the end, the emperor refused to accept Amherst’s “humble palace 
memorial,” returned the British “tributes,” and ordered the envoys to be sent 
back to their homeland with token gifts from China.“® The second British 
mission had also failed. 

In 1821 Staunton published a translation of the travelogue of Tulisen, the 
official who had visited Russia as the Qing envoy in 1712. In the preface, 


Staunton pointed out that the Chinese government followed an “anti-social 
system’ in their intercourse with other nations and that China would 
consequently “rank very low indeed in the scale of civilized nations” 
Staunton’ ranking of civilization from his Eurocentric point of view served 
well the British strategy in China at the time. As the British-dominated 
opium trade reached new heights, the large inflows of opium and the 
dramatic outflows of silver were creating a financial crisis in China, forcing 
Beijing to consider banning the opium trade. In April 1840 Staunton, by 
then a member of the British Parliament, urged his colleagues to use force 
against China.22 The ensuing Opium War between the two countries ended 
with the conclusion of the Treaty of Nanjing in 1842, the twenty-second year 
of Daoguang, Qianlong’s grandson. According to the Treaty of Nanjing and 
the Supplementary Treaty of Bogue, which was negotiated according to 
Western norms and signed in 1843, Britain gained the right of 
extraterritoriality and “most favored nation” status in China. The treaties 
thus planted the seeds of European imperialism in the Chinese world 
through the emerging treaty port framework. 

In 1844 the Qing established the position of superintendent of trade for 
the five ports (Ch., Wukou tongshang dachen) to manage contacts with 
Britain, France, the United States, and other Western countries. On the 
surface, the new post moved these treaty nations out of the orbit of the 
Ministry of Rites and the scope of the Zongfan framework. But the first 
official to hold the post was Qiying (1787-1858), a Manchu and a signatory 
of the Treaty of Nanjing who soon after became governor-general of 
Liangguang, where he was in charge of Chinas contacts not only with 
Western countries in Guangzhou but also with Annam, Siam, and several 
other outer fan. This new post was thus added to the established Zongfan 
system without changing the nature of the system per se. Likewise, nothing 
really changed in other parts of the Qing periphery after the war. 


Keeping the West out of the Ritual: Qing Envoys to Choson 


After Queen Kim of Chosdn passed away in late 1843, the Daoguang 
emperor appointed two Manchu officials, Baijun (?-1859) and Hengxing, as 
envoys to deliver his condolences to Hansong. In February 1844 the two 


envoys left Beijing for Choson with the imperial book of condolences and 
other items. After crossing Fenghuang Gate and marching toward the Yalu 
River, they found that the Koreans had set up several shanties to welcome 
them. In Uiju more Korean officials, including one with the king’s name 
card, greeted the envoys. On April 7 the envoys arrived in Hongjewon, in 
the suburbs of Hansong, where a high-ranking official with the king’s name 
card and a minister of the Uijéngbu, the Korean cabinet, welcomed them. 

The grand ceremony was held the next day. In the morning the envoys 
were escorted to the Hall of Admiring the Central Civilized Country outside 
the West Gate of the capital. The king came out through the West Gate to 
receive the imperial edict and returned to his palace first. The envoys were 
then escorted through the South Gate and dismounted from their horses 
near a gate to the palace. Baijun was guided by an usher to the grand hall, 
where he placed the imperial book of condolences and the condolence 
money on a desk on the east side of the hall and stood next to the desk. The 
king, at the foot of the steps to the hall, kowtowed to the imperial items and 
then proceeded to the mourning hall. There the two envoys in turn made 
offerings to the spirit of the dead. The king led the royal family members 
into the hall and knelt down in front of the envoys to receive the emperor's 
condolences. Following ritual wailing, the last step of the ceremony, the 
imperial book of condolences was burned.2+ 

The king then invited the envoys to the grand hall for a tea ceremony, 
after which the envoys went to their residence, the South Palace Annex. The 
next day the king visited the envoys to treat them to a tea banquet, and 
Korean officials visited the envoys to ask them to write Chinese characters, 
keeping the guests busy. The envoys also distributed 300 taels of silver and 
490 felt caps among local servants. On April 12 the king sent off the envoys, 
giving each a gift of 2,500 taels of silver. After they returned to Beijing, the 
envoys reported on their mission to the emperor and suggested that the 
emperor preserve the 5,000 taels of silver in the Ministry of Rites, which 
could return the silver to Chosén through the country’s next mission to 
Beijing to show the imperial kindness of cherishing the men from afar.°2 
During their three-day sojourn in Hansong, the envoys did not talk with the 
king about any events in China related to the Opium War, the treaties signed 
with Western countries, or the changes in Chinas foreign policies in South 


China, nor did the king ask about these matters. Their interactions were 
confined to the performance of minutely prescribed rituals that undergirded 
the longstanding mutual dependence of their legitimacy as Zhongguo and 
its outer fan, respectively. This primacy of ritual was demonstrated again 
soon afterward, in 1845. 

In April 1845 Emperor Daoguang appointed Huashana (1806-59), a 
Manchu minister of the Ministry of Revenue, and Deshun, an associate 
general of the Mongol Eight Banners, as envoys to Hansong to invest a new 
queen. The envoys arrived in Hansong in late May. The king went outside 
the city to welcome the envoys and the imperial books of investiture, after 
which the envoys were taken in sedan chairs to the palace, where they 
alighted in front of the grand hall and carried in the books of investiture. 
The king entered the hall to receive the imperial books by performing the 
kowtow. An usher read the books aloud to Chos6n’s officials outside the hall, 
and then the king led his officials in three cheers of “Long live the emperor” 
(Ch., shanhu wansui). After a stay of three days, the envoys left the capital.>3 
When the envoys reported to Beijing, the emperor asked them about the 
distance they had traveled, the king’s clothes, and the gifts sent by the king, 
but no mention was made of Choson’s politics or other domestic Korean 
issues. For the emperor, the crises and challenges imposed by the war with 
Britain and the opening of treaty ports in Southeast China were entirely 
outside the purview of Qing-Choso6n relations. At the top of the Qing 
administration, the Sinocentric cosmopolitan order and the Qing’s identity 
as the Heavenly Dynasty remained untouched. Chos6n, the prototypical 
outer fan, still maintained its loyalty to the Great Qing. 


Ministers and Emissaries: The British and Korean 
Missions to Beijing, 1860 and 1861 


The Permanent Residence of Western Representatives in Beijing 


In 1856 the Second Opium War erupted in Guangzhou. The Chinese 
governor-general and imperial commissioner, Ye Mingchen (1807-59), who 
was in charge of foreign affairs, was captured in his office in the city in 
January 1858 by the Anglo-French forces under the leadership of Lord Elgin 


(1811-63). Part of a family that had enjoyed close contacts with Korean 
visitors in Beijing, Ye shared with Koreans the discourse of the civilized- 
barbarian distinction.** He had served in Guangzhou for more than a 
decade as one of the strongest opponents of allowing British representatives 
and merchants to move into the walled city. In his last memorial to the 
Xianfeng emperor before he was captured, Ye analyzed his negotiations with 
the British, French, and American ministers in Guangzhou and underlined 
his strategy of “secretly preparing for crises and publicly cherishing the 
barbarians.”2? The Western colonial states’ expansion to East Asia remained 
incomprehensible to Ye, who still conceptualized all international contacts, 
including conflicts, skirmishes, and even the ongoing war, within the 
Zongfan framework. The emperor, with no better understanding than Ye, 
regarded the behavior of the British and French as “rebellion” and 
emphasized that China’ first imperative was to “cherish” these wayward 
subordinates to “preserve the national polity and refuse their requests.” The 
rationale was the same as that behind Qianlong’s instructions regarding the 
Macartney embassy in 1793. Neither the emperor nor his ministers at court 
nor his governors at the border realized that they were dealing with several 
global powers engaging in gunboat diplomacy from Africa to East Asia. 

The war situation continued to escalate. In April 1858 the British, French, 
American, and Russian ministers convened in Tianjin and dispatched an 
ultimatum to Beijing, demanding negotiations with Chinese 
“plenipotentiaries” (Ch., bianyi xingshi). Among the requests made by these 
states, such as expanding trade to the Chinese interior and opening more 
ports, the most offensive to the Qing was the demand to lodge permanent 
representatives in Beijing, precisely as Macartney had proposed in 1793. The 
court instructed the governor-general of Zhili, Tan Tingxiang (?- 1870), who 
was negotiating with the European ministers in Tianjin, to clarify that “all 
contacts between China and foreign countries have always been conducted 
at the borders, and only countries among China's subordinates [Ch., shuguo] 
can visit Beijing to pay tribute [Ch., chaogong]. No commissioner from those 
countries has ever been allowed to reside in Beijing permanently.” The court 
also refused to appoint any plenipotentiaries. The emperor argued that his 
stance was not xenophobic because “China is not afraid of the visit of the 
barbarians to Beijing, however many people were to come; the problem is 


that such a visit does not fit the system.” Along the same lines, he refused to 
allow the American minister, William Reed (1806-76), to visit Beijing 
because “the United States is a friendly country [Ch., yuguo], but the 
imperial collection of precedents does not record how we should treat a 
friendly country, so the practice of entertaining might be inappropriate.”>° 
The emperor asked that the ministers return to Guangzhou and discuss such 
issues as tariffs with the governor-general there, suggesting that the 
negotiations should be conducted with the superintendent of trade for the 
five ports at the border rather than in Beijing. The location of the 
negotiations was an integral aspect of the Sinocentric world order and thus 
mattered greatly in the eyes of the Qing rulers. 

The Anglo-French Alliance ignored the emperor's instructions and 
occupied the Dagu Forts on May 20, after which they forwarded Tan 
Tingxiang a note requesting that the four nations be allowed entry into 
Tianjin for negotiations with the Chinese plenipotentiaries as well as entry 
into Beijing, where they would either pay a visit to the emperor or meet with 
grand secretaries. On May 28 the emperor appointed the Manchu grand 
secretary, Guiliang (1785-62), as minister extraordinary and the Manchu 
minister Huashana as plenipotentiary and sent them to Tianjin for 
negotiations. Huashana, who had served as the deputy of the Son of Heaven 
on the mission to Chosén in 1845, now became a diplomatic representative 
of the Chinese sovereign who was equal to the monarchs of Britain and 
France. The emperor particularly instructed Tan to inform the foreign 
ministers that there was no need for them to visit Beijing. In the meantime, 
he ordered Prince Sengge Rinchen (1811-65) of the Korcin Mongols to use 
his Mongol warriors to reinforce the garrison between Tianjin and Beijing. 

The Sino-British negotiations reached a deadlock over the issue of a 
permanent representative in Beijing. At court, many high-ranking officials, 
such as Prince Yi (Dzai Yuwan, 1816-61), firmly refused the Western 
request to place representatives in Beijing. They suggested instead that 
Britain could follow the established practice of the “Russian barbarians” 
(Ch., E yi) and station students rather than commissioners in Beijing. The 
students would dress in “the clothes and caps of China” (Ch., Zhongguo 
yiguan), abide by local rules, and refrain from involvement in official affairs. 
Britain could negotiate with Chinese governors-general and governors over 


trade affairs at treaty ports. If the British insisted on visiting Beijing, the 
emperor said that they would have to travel from Shanghai via the overland 
route, escorted by Chinese officials, with all accommodations and meals 
covered by China. They could visit Beijing once every three or five years, not 
annually.24 Not coincidentally, this proposal fit precisely into the existing 
tributary ritual codes: Beijing was trying to draw Britain into the established 
Zongfan system. From 1761 to 1793, then to 1858, the Qing court's 
understanding of Britain remained the same because the Qing’s 
institutionalized Zongfan norms never changed. 

This ideal model was soon partly—if opaquely—realized in the treaty 
with the United States, concluded on June 18, 1858, in Tianjin. Article 5 of 
the treaty regulated the visit of the American minister to Beijing in 
accordance with the specific ritual codes for the Qing’s outer fan.2® The 
regulations specified the frequency of the Americans’ visits to Beijing, the 
overland route they were to take from Tianjin to Beijing, their entertainment 
by local authorities, the requisite written notice to the Ministry of Rites, and 
especially the size of the mission—twenty members, which was the 
maximum head count of tributary missions allowed for Ryukyu, Lanchang, 
Burma, and the Netherlands. Although the treaty granted the United States 
the status of a most favored nation, Beijing saw this status simply as a special 
favor for foreign barbarians, unrelated to China’s statehood and sovereignty. 
In this sense, the Qing court treated the United States as a tributary state, 
which the latter, of course, completely failed to realize. 

Within the domestic Confucianism-centered intellectual framework, 
neither the Qing ruling house nor the majority of its officials who had 
passed the imperial civil-service examinations thought beyond the 
framework of the civilized—barbarian distinction. The new knowledge 
imported from the West by American and European missionaries who were 
active in Southeast Asia and South China had not yet had an impact on the 
Chinese intellectual forces behind the post-Qianlong institutionalized order. 
On June 23, 1858, the Chinese minister Zhou Zupei (1793- 1867) and thirty 
of his colleagues submitted memorials against the permanent residence of 
“barbarous emissaries” in Beijing. Among the “eight evils” of such residence 
highlighted in Zhou’s memorial was the preaching of the gospel by the 
foreigners, which would “turn our manner of clothes, caps, rituals, and 


music into something fit for beasts” (Ch., yiguan liyue zhi zu, yi yu qinshou). 
He also warned that “if countries such as Chosén and Ryukyu, which have 
been loyal to China for a long time and sincerely send emissaries and pay 
tribute to the court, saw the disobedience of these barbarians, they, too, 
would despise the Heavenly Dynasty.’ This argument was further 
underscored by Chen Rui, who emphasized the “fundamental divide 
between China and the others” (Ch., Zhong Wai zhi dafang).>2 In terms of 
their thinking, these officials were no different from Ye Mingchen, who at 
the time was detained by the British in Calcutta. 

Despite such keen resistance, Guiliang and Huashana accepted the 
British-drafted treaty after they realized the situation was beyond Chinas 
control. The treaty with Britain, signed on June 26, allowed Britain to 
appoint diplomatic agents to the court in Beijing, where they would not 
kowtow to the emperor. According to article 3, the British ambassador, 
minister, or other diplomatic agent “shall not be called upon to perform any 
ceremony derogatory to him as representing the Sovereign of an 
independent nation, on a footing of equality with that of China. On the 
other hand, he shall use the same forms of ceremony and respect to His 
Majesty the Emperor as are employed by the Ambassadors, Ministers, or 
Diplomatic Agents of Her Majesty toward the Sovereigns of independent 
and equal European nations.”®©2 In retrospect, this article opened the gates of 
Beijing to the representatives of Britain and other treaty nations and marked 
the beginning of the collapse of the centuries-long ritual system and the 
erosion of the Zongfan infrastructure. Being forced to fundamentally change 
its time-honored ritual norms, even if only in part, the Great Qing moved 
toward its eventual transformation from a cosmopolitan empire to a state 
equal to Britain according to post-Westphalian political and diplomatic 
norms. 

Historic though the change was, the Chinese may not have fully 
understood the treaty’s importance because of linguistic discrepancies. The 
Chinese version of the treaty, for instance, states that “Britain is a nation of 
zizhu on a footing of equality with China” (Ch., Yingguo zizhu zhi bang, yu 
Zhongguo pingdeng). The term zizhu, which meant self-rule or autonomy, 
was usually used in a Zongfan context. China regarded its outer fan as 
possessing this right, so it was different from the British understanding of 


the term “independence. This divergence would become apparent in the 
following years, when China and the Western states as well as Japan tried to 
define the nature of the Sino-Korean relationship and Chos6n’s international 
position. The seeds of further conflicts between the norms of the Chinese 
Zongfan system and those of European international law were thus planted 
directly in these treaties. 

What further shook the foundation of the civilized-barbarian discourse 
was article 51 of the Sino-British treaty of 1858, which decreed that the 
character yi (“barbarian”) “shall not be applied to the Government or 
subjects of Her Britannic Majesty in any Chinese official document issued by 
the Chinese Authorities either in the Capital or in the Provinces.”® Britain 
and other Western nations that were eligible to invoke the most-favored- 
nation clause thus broke away legally and institutionally from the category 
of barbarians in Chinese diplomatic discourse. From then on, in Chinese 
official narratives the character yi was increasingly replaced by yang 
(“overseas, “foreign”) and the term “barbarians” (Ch., yiren) by “foreigners” 
(Ch., yangren). 

This amendment, however, applied only to Western treaty nations that 
had never occupied an essential position in the Zongfan system. The Qing 
still considered its major outer fan, such as Choson, Vietnam, and Ryukyu, 
countries of barbarians. In this sense, the treaty port system, although it was 
expanding rapidly at the end of the 1850s, merely complicated the Qing’s 
view of the countries in the “Western Ocean.” In other words, the 
disintegration of Sinocentrism as a result of the 1858 treaties occurred on 
the Qing’s intellectual periphery, not at the core of its intellectual and 
ideological structure as informed and represented by the Qing’s principal 
outer fan. The ministers of the treaty nations residing in Beijing would soon 
be confronted with the complexity and perplexity of this distinction. 


Who Were the Barbarians Now? The British and Korean 
Missions to Beijing 
Treaties in hand, the ministers of Britain, France, Russia, and the United 


States left Tianjin for Shanghai, where they and Chinese representatives 
signed additional treaties on tariffs. The war would have been over had the 


British and French ministers in the summer of 1859 followed the Qing’s 
designated route to enter Beijing after they landed at Tianjin for the 
ratification of the treaties. But the ministers refused to follow Qing 
instructions, and their rash entry into the firth of the Beihe River near the 
Dagu Forts led to Chinese bombardment. The war resumed less than a year 
after the British Crown imposed direct control over India by nationalizing 
the British East India Company in August 1858. Under the leadership of 
Lord Elgin, who was determined to employ gunboat diplomacy against 
Beijing, the Anglo-French alliance returned to China in the summer of 1860 
and reoccupied the Dagu Forts. There the alliance almost annihilated the 
Mongol cavalry of Prince Sengge Rinchen with the Armstrong gun, a 
weapon created by Britain and employed in combat for the first time. The 
Qing succumbed not only to the joint colonialism of the European states but 
also to revolutionary post-Crimean War European military technology. 

The alliance occupied Tianjin and marched toward Beijing in late August. 
Although the Beijing court sent representatives to Tongzhou, near Beijing, 
for negotiations, on September 18 Prince Sengge Rinchen captured Harry 
Parkes (1828-85), the British commissioner in Guangzhou, as well as Henry 
Loch (1827-1900), Elgin’s private secretary, and twenty-four British and 
thirteen French officers and soldiers. Only half of these prisoners of war— 
including Parkes and Loch—survived and were eventually released on 
October 8, when the alliance gained control of Beijing’s suburbs and started 
looting the imperial palace of Yuan-Ming-Yuan. The frightened Son of 
Heaven, Emperor Xianfeng, had fled to Rehe on September 22 after 
appointing his younger brother Prince Gong (a.k.a. Prince Kung, 1833-98) 
as the envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary to supervise the uncertain 
peace negotiations. On October 13 the Western forces took over the Anding 
Gate of the city. The Qing saw this as a more serious threat than it did the 
ongoing Taiping Rebellion in South China, as the court in Rehe and the 
caretaker administration in Beijing were extremely vulnerable to the 
aggressive European alliance and their powerful cannons positioned on the 
city’s old walls. 

From October 12 to 16, the survivors and bodies of the prisoners of war 
were returned to the alliance. The evident cruelty inflicted on the corpses, 
mutilated beyond recognition, shocked Elgin and his fellow commanders. 
Elgin “at once notified to Prince Kung that he was too horrified by what had 


occurred to hold further communication with a government guilty of such 
deeds of treachery and bloodshed, until by some great punishment inflicted 
upon the Emperor and the governing classes, he had made apparent ... the 
detestation with which the Allies viewed such conduct.” The “great 
punishment” turned out to be the immolation of Yuan-Ming-Yuan. On 
October 18, the second day after the alliance buried the former prisoners, 
flames engulfed the magnificent imperial garden that had been co-designed 
by European Jesuit missionaries. Loch recorded that “during the whole of 
Friday the 19th, Yuen-Ming-Yuen was still burning; the clouds of smoke 
driven by the wind, hung like a vast black pall over Pekin?®2 Numerous 
buildings in which the Qing emperors had given audience to emissaries of 
its outer fan—once including Britain and always including Chos6n—were 
burned to the ground. On October 20 Prince Gong offered Elgin China's 
submission to the alliance’s demands. The capital was fully opened to the 
alliance. Parkes and Loch entered the city the next day and ironically 
selected the grand hall of the Ministry of Rites as the site for the signing of 
the convention. 

Elgin departed for the grand hall on October 24, carried in a sedan chair 
by sixteen Chinese footmen—an honor previously reserved for the emperor 
—and accompanied by an escort of more than six hundred men. When the 
procession reached the hall, according to Loch, Prince Gong “advanced to 
receive Lord Elgin with an anxious, hesitating salutation,’ while the latter 
“bowed, and at once walked forward to his seat, motioning Prince Kung to 
take the one on the right” After they signed the convention, exchanged 
treaties, and talked briefly about maintaining friendship, “Lord Elgin rose to 
take leave; Prince Kung accompanied him a short distance, and then 
stopped; but on Lord Elgin doing so likewise, the principal mandarins in 
attendance urgently beckoned Prince Kung to move forward, and after a few 
moments of hesitation he walked with Lord Elgin to the edge of the steps.” 
Prince Gong was apparently adjusting to a new etiquette that he had never 
before performed. Witnessing the entire procedure, Loch enthusiastically 
claimed, “Thus was happily concluded an event which was the 
commencement of a new era, not only in the history of the Empire of China, 
but of the world, by the introduction of four hundred millions of the human 


race into the family of civilized nations.”®? Like George Thomas Staunton’s, 


Lochs judgment on civilization was thoroughly Eurocentric. 

Loch was correct in asserting that China had entered a new era. In 
January 1861 the Qing court established a temporary “office in charge of 
affairs concerning all countries” (Ch., Zongli geguo shiwu yamen, hereafter 
“the Zongli Yamen”) under Prince Gong’s supervision. The Yamen was 
responsible for Chinas foreign relations only with Britain, France, the 
United States, Russia, and other treaty nations, not with Choson, Ryukyu, 
Vietnam, and other outer fan, whose contacts with Beijing were still under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Rites. The new institution was designed with 
the goal of expediency to meet challenges in a time of crisis, and it was 
modeled on the Grand Council.“ The officials who served in the Yamen did 
so only on a part-time basis. The official tablet hanging at the main entrance 
of the institution read, “Goodness and happiness between the center and the 
outside” (Ch., Zhong Wai tifu), highlighting the key Confucian doctrine of 
the mean. More importantly, the Yamen was deemed an imitation of the 
Foreign Emissaries’ Common Accommodations and was consequently 
categorized as part of the established Zongfan system. According to the 
courts plan, once the momentary crisis had passed, foreign affairs would 
revert to the management of the Ministry of Rites as usual, for the sake of 
“cherishing the outer fan ?”° 

Yet like the Grand Council, the Zongli Yamen continued to serve the 
court after the crisis, and in 1901 it became the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
(Ch., Waiwu bu). The Yamen survived primarily because China's treaty 
partners always treated it as a ministry of foreign affairs at which Western 
diplomats could apply the concepts of international law to their negotiations 
with the Chinese side; still, the diplomats were not blind to the fact that the 
Yamen was different from a ministry of foreign affairs in the Western 
sense. Beijing also realized that it was impossible to disband the Zongli 
Yamen, in particular after March 1861, when the French, British, Russian, 
and American ministers arrived in Beijing and established their offices next 
to the Forbidden City. In response, Beijing quickly organized a diplomatic 
network from the top down by appointing superintendents of trade for 
Tianjin and Shanghai. So began a new era. 


As noted earlier, these institutional changes to the Zongfan framework 
affected only those parts that governed relations with treaty nations; beyond 
those, the Zongfan system stood unchanged. As ever, Choson played an 
exemplary role in maintaining the Qing’s superiority within this established 
system. After learning from the 1860 annual tributary mission to Beijing 
that the emperor had moved to Rehe, the king of Chosén immediately sent a 
special mission to China with the aim of visiting the emperor at Rehe and 
demonstrating to him Chos6én’s concern as a loyal subordinate of the 
imperial dynasty. In early 1861 the Korean emissaries reached postwar 
Beijing, bearing various tributes. The Ministry of Rites asked the emperor 
whether the emissaries should visit Rehe, following the precedents of 
Annam’ss mission in 1790, Lanchang’s and Burmas missions in 1795, and 
Annam’s mission in 1803. The emperor responded that there was no need 
for the Korean emissaries to travel to Rehe, but he instructed the ministry to 
follow convention by treating the emissaries to banquets and endowing 
them and the king with generous gifts in order to show his “ultimate 
kindness of cherishing the fan in a favored way.” 

In fact, between November 1858 and May 1861, Chos6n dispatched five 
tributary missions to Beijing in spite of the war in China. In the early 1790s, 
Chos6n and British emissaries had convened in Rehe and Beijing as 
representatives of two outer fan—both of them nations of barbarians in the 
Qing’s eyes. But whereas the British emissaries had violently changed their 
status in the Chinese world by the early 1860s by entering Beijing under the 
cover of cannons, their Korean counterparts continued to approach the 
imperial capital with humble palace memorials and tributes. Although the 
Korean emissaries also pursued the secret mission of obtaining intelligence 
in China in order to enable the Korean court to assess the situation there, 
their frequent presence in Beijing provided the Qing with a steady stream of 
resources to maintain its conventional ritual code, politico-cultural 
hierarchy, and imperial norms, which were under fire from the British and 
the French. However, the Korean emissaries never again saw the Xianfeng 
emperor, who died in Rehe in August and became the last emperor who 
refused to allow the Western barbarians to stand before him without 
kowtowing.© 


It was not until 1873 that Xianfeng’s son, Tongzhi, gave foreign ministers 
their first imperial audience at which the ministers did not kowtow. The 
audience took place at the Purple Light Pavilion (Ch., Ziguang ge) in the 
Forbidden City, the same venue at which the Qing emperor had met with 
emissaries of Chinas outer fan since 1761—the year in which the Qing 
institutionalized the status of all other countries within its own imperial 
norms, as described in chapter 2. In 1873 the pavilion no longer witnessed 
the ritual of kowtow, but the politico-cultural significance of the imperial 
audience in that location remained essentially the same. Interestingly, and 
ironically, since 1949 the state leaders of the People's Republic of China, who 
converted part of the Qing imperial palace into their living quarters and 
political headquarters, have used the pavilion to meet with foreign guests 
from other, equal states of the world—if no longer in the sense of all-under- 
Heaven. 
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DEFINING CHOSON 


Qing China’s Depiction of Choson’s Status, 
1862-76 


For the Qing ruling house and intelligentsia, “everyday familiarity” collapsed 
on the very first day that the Westerners entered Beijing as permanent 
diplomatic representatives! As the self-strengthening movement unfolded 
in the 1860s, Beijing was increasingly intrigued by the possibility of 
employing European methods to enhance Chinas military and technical 
capabilities for the sake of Chinas future. The innovations proposed by 
various reformers caught the attention of more open-minded Chinese 
officials who were interested in statecraft outside their ivory towers. This 
elite drew on knowledge from abroad and pioneered Chinese 
modernization, aware that the entrenched politico-cultural concept of all- 
under-Heaven embedded in a cosmopolitan, Confucian worldview was 
ineluctably giving way to more realistic world politics born of sophisticated 
foreign negotiations informed by Western norms. ‘The elite realized that they 
must first learn those norms from their Western counterparts. In 1864 the 
Zongli Yamen published Wanguo gongfa (lit. “the common law among ten 


thousand countries”), the Chinese edition of Henry Wheaton’s Elements of 
International Law, which had appeared in English in 1836.2 Translated by an 
American Presbyterian missionary in Beijing, William A. P. Martin (1827- 
1916; known in Chinese as Ding Weiliang), it was the first guide to 
international law in China and the Chinese world. The Chinese edition 
pointedly added a map of the world that presented it in the conventional 
arrangement of eastern and western hemispheres, which further eroded the 
Sinocentric view by portraying China as merely one country among others.3 
The Great Qing began to transform its political and diplomatic norms by 
integrating notions of international law into its own constitutional and 
institutional systems. 

However, the disintegration of the Qing’s old conceptualization of 
Western countries as barbarians did not lead to a similar breakdown in the 
Zongfan framework that bound together the Manchu and Korean courts. 
Their symbiotic legitimacy, which could not be redefined or circumscribed 
by international law, still strongly influenced their internal and external 
policies and behavior in the middle of the nineteenth century. In this sense, 
the two Opium Wars and the treaties from 1842 to 1860 did not simply 
mark “the twilight of the Old” and “the dawn of the New,” as the East-West 
dichotomy would have it.4 Rather, the treaty port network imposed from the 
outside and the time-honored Zongfan arrangement inside the Qing realm 
formed a dual system of two coexisting elements, and the former did not 
immediately begin to replace or incorporate the latter, as many scholars have 
retrospectively presumed. Since the 1860s, as contacts between Choson and 
Western countries grew more frequent, both Beijing and Hansong found it 
increasingly difficult to define their Zongfan relationship and Choson’s 
international status and state sovereignty. While the two countries asserted 
unanimously that Chosén was China's shuguo or shubang (“subordinate 
country’) possessing the right of zizhu, China's treaty counterparts treated 
Chos6n as a state with independent sovereignty that maintained a merely 
ritual relationship to China. This chapter explores this diplomatic 
conundrum and its consequences. 


Choson as China’s Shuguo : The Sino-French 
Conflict of 1866 


The Beginning of the Puzzle: The French Invasion and China’s 
Response 


In 1866, France decided to launch an expedition against Chos6n in response 
to the killing of French missionaries in anti-Catholic purges initiated by Yi 
Ha-tng (1820-98), better known by his title, Taewo6ngun (Prince of the 
great court). The Taewongun had become the de facto regent after his 
twelve-year-old son, Yi Hti (King Kojong), assumed the throne in 1863 as 
the closest male relative and thus the legitimate successor of the late King 
Ikchong.2 During the decade of his regency, the Taew6n’gun carried out a 
series of domestic reforms, but as a follower of Confucianism he also 
regarded Western religions as heresies or “evil ideas” (K., sahak). In early 
1866 he started to persecute converts to Christianity and Catholicism, 
leading to the execution of thirteen French missionaries and hundreds of 
native converts in a short time.® 

When news of the purge reached Beijing, the French chargé daffaires, 
Henri de Bellonet, decided to launch a punitive expedition against Choson. 
On July 14, 1866, Bellonet sent the Zongli Yamen a letter threatening that 
France would invade and temporarily occupy Chosén and appoint a new 
king. He noted that the expedition would have nothing to do with China, as 
he had earlier been informed by the Yamen that Chosén managed its own 
affairs. Indeed, in 1865 Bellonet had asked the Yamen to issue a dispatch to 
Chos6n to inform the king that French missionaries wanted to bring their 
teachings to the kingdom. The Yamen had declined to do so, explaining that 
“Chos6n, as a shuguo of China, only uses the Chinese calendar, uses Chinese 
regnal titles, and pays annual tribute to China.” Bellonet interpreted this 
response to mean that “the Chinese government has no authority or power 
over Corea.” From then on, both Western states and the Zongli Yamen had 
continuous difficulty pinning down Choson’s status as Chinas shuguo in 
terms that the other side could accurately understand. 

The Zongli Yamen claimed both that Chosén was a shuguo of China and 
that because Chos6n managed all its own affairs under the rubric of zizhu, 


China would not intervene in them. This statement was clear in Zongfan 
terms but came across as equivocal and paradoxical to Western ministers. 
While Bellonet acknowledged that Choson had “formerly assumed the 
bonds of vassalage to the Chinese empire,’ he asserted that at the present 
moment, “we do not recognize any authority whatever of the Chinese 
government over the kingdom of Corea.”® This statement recognized 
Chos6n as an independent nation, but the Yamen’s Chinese translation of it 
missed its political meaning. The Wanguo gongfa of 1864 did not provide the 
Yamen with a definition of shuguo that could be translated into appropriate 
Western terms. 

What, then, caused this misunderstanding between France and China? 
This question is closely connected to the Western perception of the 
Sinocentric political arrangement. At least since the late eighteenth century, 
Western travelers, observers, and diplomats who witnessed the practice of 
Korea and other entities of sending emissaries with tribute to Beijing used 
the term “tributary” to describe the nature of the relationship between 
China and Korea, Vietnam, and other countries.2 Their descriptions 
constituted the first step toward using the terms “tribute system” or 
“tributary system” to refer to the Zongfan system in Western literature on 
China and East Asia. In the first half of the nineteenth century, when 
Western diplomats brought international law to East Asia, the Western 
understanding of this tribute system became increasingly skewed. As the 
Western states gradually integrated China and Japan into the family of 
nations defined according to European norms, they found that Chos6on 
maintained a special relationship with China that they could not explain 
adequately within the framework of these norms. Thus, according to M. 
Frederick Nelson, “searching back into the categories which their 
international system listed, they hit upon that of suzerain and vassal as most 
nearly fitting this East Asiatic relationship, and they then proceeded to apply 
the legal attributes of vassalage to the non-legal status of a shu-pang 
[shubang, subordinate country].!2 The Sino-Korean relationship was thus 
depicted as a form of a suzerain-vassal relationship in order to fit it into a 
Western interpretive setting. As this and the following chapters show, the 
special relationship between Egypt and the Ottoman Empire was seen as an 


instructive analogy, in part as a result of Japan's strategy of using European 
legal terminology to undermine the Sino-Korean relationship.“ 

As the misunderstanding between the French and China shows, this 
suzerain-vassal rendering of the Zongfan order risked a legal quagmire 
regarding Choson. Both China and Choson declared that Chos6n was 
Chinas subordinate country with the right of autonomy; the Western 
countries and Japan interpreted this to mean that Korea was an independent 
sovereign state with all international rights. The confusion was exacerbated 
by the fact that Wanguo gongfa used Chinese Zongfan concepts to translate 
English legal terms. For example, the English term “colony” was rendered as 
pingfan (fence), shu-bang, or shuguo; “dependency” as shubang; “vassal state” 
as fanshu (subordinate country or dependent country); “sovereign states” as 
zizhu zhi guo (countries with the right of self-rule); and “right of 
sovereignty” as zizhu zhi quan (right of self-rule).2 The discrepancies 
between the Chinese and European terms show that China’ perspective 
remained essentially familistic, whereas the Europeans and the Americans 
operated in a primarily legal context+* Martin, the Wanguo gongfa 
translator, was not the first to adopt these Chinese terms in translation. As 
early as the 1830s, some Protestant missionaries, such as Karl Giitzlaff 
(1803-51) from Prussia, rendered “colony” as fanshu guo in their Chinese- 
language magazines published in South China. For example, the September 
1833 issue of Dong Xi-yang kao meiyue tongji zhuan (Eastern-Western 
monthly magazine) calls India Da Yingguo zhi fanshu guo (the subordinate 
country of Great Britain) and Siberia Eluosi fanshu guo (the subordinate 
country of Russia).4° Since the 1860s, the terminological inconsistency led 
to great confusion over the nature of the Zongfan relationship and growing 
conflicts between China, Korea, and other countries. 

As a result, Western diplomats in East Asia widely perceived the Sino- 
Korean relationship as a “nominal” one, with China exercising “no real 
authority” over Korea.+® Misunderstandings persisted through the late 1880s 
and early 1890s, as William W. Rockhill (1854-1914) confessed in his study 
of Sino-Korean relations, which was aimed at clarifying what he described as 
“a puzzle for Western nations’—whether Korea was “an integral part of the 
Chinese empire” or “a sovereign state enjoying absolute international rights.” 
Rockhill argued that the Chinese term shuguo, generally but misleadingly 


converted into English terms such as “vassal kingdom” or “fief,” was “the 
key-note to the whole system of Korean dependency.’ What led Rockhill to 
identify Koreas status as a puzzle seems to have been its contrast with the 
European colonial experience of his day: the relationship between a 
European colonial power and its overseas colonies—that of Britain and 
India, or of France and Algeria—was clear, since the colony was 
undoubtedly an integral part of the empire, fully subject to the imperial 
administration. The questions regarding Sino-Korean relations raised in the 
early 1890s by George N. Curzon, who later served as viceroy of India, 
similarly reflected this colonial discourse.2 But although these Europeans 
could not reconcile Chos6n’s status with their Eurocentric understanding of 
colonial relationships, they nonetheless regarded the Sino-Korean 
relationship as a legitimate one, which may explain why their states never 
publicly denied that Chos6n was a dependency of China before 1895. The 
Sino-French negotiation over Choson’s international position in 1866 was 
the beginning of the exposure of a range of conceptual, textual, ideological, 
and epistemological conflicts between China and its Western counterparts. 
Bellonet was thus among the first Westerners who encountered difficulties 
in dealing with the Zongfan order in practice. 

On the Chinese side, the Zongli Yamen, as a temporary institution 
established on an ad hoc basis, had no right to communicate with Chos6n, 
and until the end of the Zongfan relationship in 1895 it never gained that 
right. Rather, the Ministry of Rites continued to carry responsibility for 
Chosons affairs. The Zongli Yamen simply sent any cases involving Choson 
to the Ministry of Rites for processing. The ministry, for its part, could not 
make changes to established imperial codes, formalities, or precedents 
regarding Choson, so it often forwarded the cases to the emperor and the 
Grand Council to receive further instructions. This convention-driven 
arrangement persisted until 1882, when Beijing endowed Li Hongzhang— 
the Beiyang superintendent under the supervision of the Zongli Yamen— 
with the right to communicate with the king. Contacts between Choson and 
Western states in the 1860s thus exposed China’ policy deficit in the 
uncharted territory between the Zongli Yamen and the Ministry of Rites, 
and this deficit endured for another three decades. Given this context, the 
Zongli Yamen pursued a policy of “mediation” (Ch., paijie) between Choson 


and the West. It replied to Bellonet that the French should not rush to attack 
Choson and that China would mediate between France and Choson, but it 
did not claim responsibility for the killing of the French missionaries. In a 
memorial to the emperor and in a confidential letter to governors-general 
and governors of the coastal provinces and Manchu generals in Manchuria, 
the Yamen expressed serious concern over the French hostility toward 
Chos6n and proclaimed that China could “in no way sit it out” if Choson 
were to come under foreign attack.’ It also notified Chosdn, via the 
Ministry of Rites, of the possibility that French forces might invade the 
country.2 

Undeterred, Bellonet instructed Admiral Pierre-Gustave Roze (1812-83), 
commander of the French Far Eastern Squadron, to launch the expedition. 
On September 20 Roze led three warships from Zhifu (Chefoo, now Yantai) 
on the Shandong Peninsula across the Bohai Sea. They arrived at a small 
island off the coast of Inchon, where they made navigational charts of the 
waters along the coastlines. Roze refused to contact local officials while 
conducting these activities. At court, the Taew6ongun learned of the arrival 
of the foreign “strange-shaped ships” (K., iyang son), but he nonetheless 
continued his anti-Catholic campaign by arresting and executing more 
converts. Ten days before the French forces arrived, the young king, at his 
father’s suggestion, had issued a “decree of antiheresy” (K., chéksa yuntim) to 
further stoke anti-Catholic resentment.*+ 

On October 1 the three primary members of the most recent tributary 
mission to Beijing—Yu Hu-bok, S6 Tang-po, and Hong Sun-hak—returned 
to Hansong and were granted an audience with the king. The mission had 
been charged with requesting the Qing to invest the daughter of the late 
official Min Chii-rok with the title of queen; she would later be known as 
Queen Min (1851-95). Yu made a point of informing the king and senior 
ministers that the foreigners in Beijing were beyond Chinese jurisdiction 
and were not afraid of the “big country.“ Yu’s account may have given the 
court the impression that China had become a victim of Western invaders, 
and that Choson would be next. This news reinforced the Taewon’gun’s anti- 
Catholic and xenophobic attitude, convincing him that Chos6n’s security 
could be guaranteed only by resisting the “barbarians of the ocean” (K., 


yang’i).?2 


Two weeks after Yu's audience with the king, the French squadron 
reached Inchon and blockaded all entrances to the Han River of Hansong. In 
spite of Korean resistance, French marines landed on Korean soil and 
proceeded to loot the capital of Kanghwa Prefecture and other nearby towns. 
With the arrival of cold weather in early November, they withdrew back to 
Zhifu. The Western ministers in Beijing had assumed that the expedition 
would bring Chos6n into the modern world. The American chargé daffaires 
Samuel Wells Williams (1812-84), for instance, exclaimed that “it is full 
time that Corea was introduced into the family of nations.~4 But Williams 
and his colleagues soon realized that the French had failed to conduct any 
negotiations with the Koreans, much less introduce into the country any 
ideas of the family of nations. Instead the military invasion provided the 
Taewongun with a further justification for his policy of “countering 


barbarians and protecting the nation” (K., yang’i poguk).”2 


Parallel Tracks: Continuing Sino-Korean Zongfan Contacts 


On November 1, 1866, while the battle with the French marines was raging 
in Kanghwa, the king held a grand ceremony in Hanséng to welcome two 
Manchu envoys, Kuiling and Xiyuan, who came to invest the new queen. 
Following the customary ritual codes, the king went to the Hall of Admiring 
the Central Civilized Country on the city’s outskirts to welcome the envoys. 
Afterward, inside the capital, the king performed the requisite ceremonies to 
receive the book of investiture. The investiture emphasized that the queen 
should assist the king in bringing prosperity to the country, which had been 
a loyal “ fan and fence” (Ch., fanping) of China for generations.2° In a 
domestic decree that the king issued after the grand ceremony to celebrate 
the investiture, he emphasized that Choson, the “lower country,’ appreciated 
the magnanimous favor of the “central dynasty” and the “big country.’24 
During the envoys’ three-day sojourn, all rituals were performed precisely 
according to precedent. In conversations between the king and the envoys, 
the ongoing war with the French, raging just twenty-five miles away, never 
came up. The boundary between Zongfan matters and diplomatic affairs was 
as clear as the two countries’ court-to-court and country-to-country 
relationships. 


The arrival of an imperial mission in Choson at this critical moment 
raised serious concerns among the French. Prince Gong explained that the 
envoys “were on affairs of ceremonial, and in accordance with long- 
established usage, having no reference to the quarrel between France and 
Corea, but Bellonet was suspicious.22 Prince Gong circulated his 
correspondence with Bellonet among the foreign ministers, which served to 
publicize in the diplomatic corps China’ definition of the Sino-Korean 
relationship. While Prince Gong argued with Bellonet about the Korean 
issue, two Korean tributary missions arrived in Beijing in succession. 

The first mission, headed by Han Mun-kyu, arrived on November 6 to 
receive the imperial calendar for the upcoming year. In the king’s memorial 
to the emperor that Han brought to Beijing, the king stated that Chos6n had 
no wish to do business with foreign countries and that Catholicism and 
other foreign religions were not welcome in Choson. In addition, Han 
brought to Wan Qingli, a minister of the Qing Ministry of Rites, a personal 
letter from Yi Htng-min (1809-81), a former tributary emissary who had 
become acquainted with Wan the previous year. In his letter, Yi tried to 
legitimize the Taewongun’s anti-Catholic policy and hoped Wan would take 
advantage of his position to discuss the issue with the emperor and the 
Zongli Yamen, in the hope that China would persuade foreigners not to visit 
Choson. Realizing that the issue was beyond the jurisdiction of his ministry 
and personal correspondence, Wan forwarded the letter to the emperor, 
asking for instructions and suggesting that he relay the court's 
recommendations to Choson through his personal response to Yi.22 The 
court did not take Wan up on his offer. The emperor's decree to the king 
likewise skirted the issue, simply telling the king to secure Choson without 
offering any specific strategy. 

Two months after Han’ arrival, a second Korean mission, this one bearing 
the annual tribute, reached Beijing on February 1, 1867, three days before 
the Spring Festival. In his memorials to the emperor on the occasion of the 
lunar New Year, the king declared again that it was impossible for Chos6n to 
trade with “foreign barbarians” such as the French or to allow them to 
spread the Gospel in the country. The king also reported that Yi Hing-min 
had been punished because his personal letter to “high-ranking officials of 
the imperial dynasty” had violated regulations. The Chinese court had no 


further instructions for the king. Meanwhile, the French did not follow their 
brief expedition with further campaigns against Chosdn. The issue of 
Choson’s status remained unsettled and soon proved confusing to the 
United States. 


The Shuguo between Zizhu and Independence: 
American Views of Choson’s Status, 1866-71 


Shipwrecks and Savages: China’s Disavowal of Responsibility for 
Choson 


In July and September 1866, two American schooners, the Surprise and the 
General Sherman, were wrecked in Chos6n, the former off the coast of the 
country and the latter in the Taedong River in P’y6éngyang. The crew of the 
Surprise was treated kindly and escorted safely to the Chinese side via 
Fenghuang Gate, but the members of the General Sherman ’s crew were 
mercilessly killed right in P’yOngyang. After learning about the General 
Sherman case, the American minister in Beijing, Anson Burlingame (1820- 
70), immediately brought the issue to the attention of Prince Gong because 
“Corea was formerly tributary to China.’ To Burlingame’s surprise, Prince 
Gong “at once disavowed all responsibility for the Coreans, and stated that 
the only connection between the two countries was one of ceremonial” In a 
letter to Rear Admiral Henry H. Bell (1808-68), the acting commander of 
the US Asiatic Squadron, Burlingame affirmed that “the Chinese 
government disavows any responsibility for that of Corea, and all 
jurisdiction over its people.”*2 The case was thus passed on to Bell, who, in a 
confidential dispatch to the Secretary of the Navy, Gideon Welles (1802-78), 
suggested that the United States launch punitive action against Chos6n.*+ In 
fact, Secretary of State William H. Seward (1801-72) had proposed to the 
French representative in Washington that the United States and France 
initiate a combined action against Chos6n, but France had declined.?2 Bell’s 
proposed expedition did not take place either. In early 1867 the navy 
dispatched the USS Wachusett to Chos6n under the command of Robert W. 
Shufeldt (1822-95) to investigate the General Sherman incident. But the 


expedition yielded nothing, as severe weather forced Shufeldt out of Choson 
before he could receive an official response to his queries. To the United 
States, Chos6n remained what American scholars would call a “hermit 
nation.”22 

American diplomats found themselves involved in another shipwreck in 
East Asia in March 1867, this time involving the schooner Rover in Taiwan 
(Formosa). The Rover foundered on the southern coast of the island, and the 
crew members who came ashore were ambushed and killed by aborigines 
known as the Koaluts. Believing that the incident was within his 
jurisdiction, Charles W. Le Gendre (1830-99), the American consul at 
Xiamen (Amoy), brought the matter to the attention of the governor-general 
in Fuzhou, the local officials of Taiwan Prefecture, and the Zongli Yamen. 
The local officials informed Le Gendre that the crew had met with their 
deaths in “savage lands” (Ch., shengfan jie) “beyond the civilization of the 
sovereign” (Ch., wanghua buji), not “within the waters over which the 
Chinese government exercises jurisdiction,’ and that their murderers were 
“savages rather than “Chinese civilians” (Ch., huamin). Therefore, articles 
11 and 13 of the 1858 Sino-American Treaty regarding China’ jurisdiction 
did not apply, and the Chinese government had no responsibility to take 
action against the Koaluts as the consul had requested. Le Gendre, believing 
to the contrary that the “savages” were within China’s jurisdiction, warned 
his Chinese counterparts that other states could cite such a disavowal of 
responsibility as an excuse to occupy the “savage lands.”** Finally, the 
Chinese authorities dispatched soldiers to accompany Le Gendre to 
southern Taiwan, but the minister alone entered the Koaluts’ territory and 
concluded an agreement with the chieftain.** Le Gendre’s experience of 
negotiating with the Chinese side was not notable at the time and seemed 
unrelated to Chosdn. But it would prove significant in the 1870s, when 
Tokyo hired Le Gendre to help reframe Japanese policy toward Taiwan, 
Ryukyu, Chos6n, and China. 


A “Nominal” Connection: Low’s Assessment of the Sino-Korean 
Relationship 


Before Japan joined the Western states in challenging Choson’s status, 
Frederick FE Low (1828-94), the American minister in Beijing and the 
former governor of California, organized an expedition to Chos6n in 1871 
with the aim of negotiating a treaty for the protection of shipwrecked 
mariners. His action pushed Beijing to clarify China's definition of the Sino- 
Korean relationship. As Low saw it, “Corea is substantially an independent 
nation” and the Korean tribute to China “is sent rather as a quid pro quo for 
the privilege of trading with the Chinese than a governmental tribute.”3° 
Low nonetheless solicited the aid of the Zongli Yamen to obtain useful 
information about Choson. In February 1871 Low delivered to the Yamen a 
letter that he hoped would be forwarded to the king of Chos6n via the 
Ministry of Rites. After sending the letter to Chos6n, the ministry noted, in 
a confidential memorial to the emperor, that “Choson has used China's 
ruling titles and calendars for a long time and proved the most loyal. All 
affairs regarding its government, religion, prohibitions, and laws are subject 
to its own management by the rule of zizhu, and none of these affairs has 
China hitherto interfered in.”24 These same words were used by the Zongli 
Yamen in its dispatch to Low in March. 

Low decided, first, to interpret China's position as affirming Choson’s 
independent sovereignty, stating that “although Corea is regarded as a 
country subordinate to China, yet she is wholly independent in everything 
that relates to her government, her religion, her prohibitions, and her laws; 
in none of these things has China hitherto interfered.” In essence, he 
translated the Chinese term zizhu into full independence. Second, he 
concluded that the Chinese declaration aimed to “guard against 
complications that may possibly grow out of an attempt by foreign nations 
to open intercourse with Corea, and relieve this Government of all 
responsibility for the acts of the Coreans, whether hostile or otherwise.” Low 
thus interpreted Beijing’s declaration as a repudiation of responsibility for 
Chosonss behavior. It seemed that it was time for him to sail for Chos6n, a 
place that was, for him, “more of a sealed book than Japan was before 
Commodore Perry’s visit38 Low determined to become another Perry. 

Yet Low failed to crack the book. After arriving in Chos6n in May, he was 
unable to establish official contacts with the Korean side. The expedition 
only intensified Chosons hostility toward Western countries. Choson 


continued to identify itself as “a subject of China” that had no right to 
“communicate with foreign countries’—that is, to conduct diplomacy. This 
point was reiterated by the king in his memorial to the emperor in June 1871 
in response to Low’s letter, forwarded from Beijing.*2 After the frustrating 
failure of his expedition, Low still hoped to contact Chosén through Beijing, 
and his conversations with the Zongli Yamen provided him with further 
opportunities to reconceptualize the Sino-Korean relationship. He 
concluded that the relations between the two countries, “established during 
the reign of the Ming Emperors, nominally continued unchanged, although, 
practically, they have little force”“2 Despite a sharp refutation from Prince 
Gong, Low continued to hold this opinion. 

Between 1866 and 1871, the Western ministers’ perception of Chos6on 
shifted: they no longer considered it a tributary of China but rather saw it as 
an independent state beyond Chinese jurisdiction. Several key terms of 
international law were now applied to the Sinocentric Zongfan order, even 
though nothing within this order had changed. In 1871 the Qing signed its 
first Western-style treaty with Japan that portrayed the two countries as 
equals. Over the next five years, Japan, in the midst of dramatic 
Westernizing reforms under Emperor Meiji (r. 1867- 1912), became the 
vanguard of the challenge to the Sino-Korean relationship, aided by its 
position as an insider in the East Asian community. The participation of the 
rising Japanese empire opened a new chapter in modern East Asian history. 


The Shuguo between Chinese Legitimacy and 


International Law: The First Sino-Japanese 
Debate 


Japan’s Contacts with Choson and the Sino-Japanese Treaty of 
1871 


During the Japanese ‘Tokugawa bakufu period (1603-1867), 
communications between Japan and Chos6n were conducted through the S6 
family in the domain of Tsushima. Chos6n interacted with the S6 in a semi- 
Zongfan framework. The head of the SO sent boats to Choson for trade in 


accordance with Chosoén’s regulations, and he presented himself as a 
subordinate in letters to the king. In return, when necessary, Choson 
followed the policy of kyorin, communicating with a neighboring country, 
by dispatching messengers to Japan to consolidate the two countries’ 
friendly relations. All such messengers visited Kyoto and Edo (Tokyo) via 
Tsushima. Following the Meiji Restoration of 1868, Japan established the 
Gaimusho, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, to manage foreign relations 
under newly adopted Western norms. While its relationships with other 
countries evolved steadily, Japan failed to modernize its relationship with 
Choson. Chosdn refused to accept Japan's sovereign letters, figuratively 
closing the country’s door in Japan's face. 

In the meantime, Japan was approaching China to pursue an international 
status equal to it. In September 1871 the Japanese minister plenipotentiary, 
Date Munenari (1818-92), signed a treaty, written in both the Chinese and 
Japanese languages, with Li Hongzhang in Tianjin. The first article stated, 
“Relations of amity shall henceforth be maintained in redoubled force 
between China and Japan, in measure as boundless as the heaven and the 
earth. In all that regards the territorial possessions of either country the two 
Governments shall treat each other with proper courtesy, without the 
slightest infringement or encroachment on either side, to the end that there 
may be for evermore peace between them undisturbed”*+ The term 
“territorial possessions” and its applicability to Choson later became a 
source of disagreement between the two countries. The term is a rough 
English equivalent of the Chinese suoshu bangtu. Suoshu means “to belong 
to,’ but bangtu is too vague to be accurately defined in international law. 
Literally, bang means “country” and tu means “land,” but bangtu could mean 
“country, “land, or “territorial possessions.” Both China and Japan 
subsequently realized that the term failed to establish whether the countries 
serving as China’ outer fan, in particular Chos6n, counted among China's 
“territorial possessions.’ Both sides used the term’s uncertain definition to 
their own advantage, resulting in fierce disputes when Japan began 
implementing an aggressive policy toward Ryukyu and Chos6n in the 1870s. 


An Ambush on the Chinese: Soejima’s Embassy to Beijing in 
1873 


In December 1871 a ship from Ryukyu was shipwrecked on the southern 
coast of Taiwan, where the aborigines killed fifty-four members of its crew. 
Since Japan was in the process of annexing Ryukyu by converting it into a 
Japanese domain (J., han), Tokyo regarded the incident as a good 
opportunity to finalize the matter by cutting off Ryukyu’s Zongfan 
relationship with China. In February 1873 Emperor Meiji appointed the 
minister of foreign affairs, Soejima Taneomi (1828-1905), as ambassador 
extraordinary to China to ratify the Treaty of Tianjin of 1871. The emperor 
instructed Soejima to discuss the killings of the Ryukyuese sailors to 
determine whether the whole of Taiwan was under China’ jurisdiction.“ A 
key proponent of the Seikan ron (expedition against Korea), Soejima eagerly 
availed himself of this chance to glean information on Chinas attitude 
toward Japanese-Korean contacts. Among the members of the Japanese 
mission was Japans newly appointed adviser on foreign policy toward 
Taiwan, Charles Le Gendre, whose experience was invaluable to Tokyos 
efforts to formulate and implement a new policy toward the Chinese 
Zongfan system.*2 It was through Western advisers such as Le Gendre who 
mastered modern Western norms regarding sovereignty and international 
law that Japan transformed itself into an outsider to the East Asian 
community in terms of its foreign policy. 

Soejima arrived in Tianjin in April, and his visit marked the first time that 
a Japanese official showed up in China in a Western tailcoat. After ratifying 
the treaty, Soejima briefly discussed Japanese-Korean relations with Li 
Hongzhang. Li warned that Japan should be friendly to Chos6én and that any 
Japanese expedition against it would violate the Sino-Japanese treaty. In 
Beijing, with Le Gendre’s assistance, Soejima visited foreign legations in the 
city. The current British minister, Thomas F. Wade (1818-95), reported to 
London that “the Japanese are also suspected of a design on Corea” and that 
Soejima “is evidently anxious for an assurance from the Chinese that Corea 
is an independent Kingdom, so independent of China, that is to say, as to 
make what may befall Corea no concern of the Chinese.” Wade inferred that 
Japan would apply gunboat diplomacy to Korea.*° According to Frederick 
Low, Soejima had “only two questions of importance which he desires to 
discuss with the Chinese government.” First, he wanted to know “whether 
China is responsible for the acts of the aborigines on the island of Formosa.” 


According to Low, “If the answer is in the negative, notice will then be given 
that Japan proposed to send a military force to Formosa to chastise the 
savage and semi-civilized tribes that practically hold undisputed possession 
of the large part of the island” Second, Soejima wanted to “ascertain the 
precise relations between China and Corea; whether the former claims to 
exercise such control over her tributary as to render China responsible for 
the acts of the Coreans, or whether other nations must look to Corea alone 
for redress for wrongs and outrages which her people may commit:”*® 

Soejima's view of the likely relationship between China and its periphery 
—Taiwan and Chos6n—matched Western countries’ conclusions regarding 
the limits of China's jurisdiction over these regions. When Soejima solicited 
Low’s opinions on Choso6n, Low showed him the Zongli Yamen’s dispatch of 
March 1871, mentioned earlier, which affirmed China’s noninterference in 
Choson’s affairs in accordance with the principle of zizhu. Upon Low’s 
assertion that Chosédn was “wholly independent,’ Soejima made the 
judgment that Chos6n lay “beyond the Qing’s sovereignty [J., shuken]?2 
The Japanese policy of challenging Chos6n’s status as China's shuguo thus 
began to converge with the policies pursued by the United States, France, 
Britain, and other Western states in China. 

Soejimas conclusion found support in a meeting at the Zongli Yamen on 
June 21, 1873, that brought together a Japanese representative, Yanagiwara 
Sakimitsu (1850-94), and the Chinese ministers Mao Changxi (1817-82) 
and Dong Xun (1807-92). Yanagiwara asked how China could justify 
claiming Choson as a shuguo, since the Yamen had asserted in its 1871 note 
to the American minister that “China never interfered with its internal 
politics, religion, prohibitions, and laws.’ Mao, drawing on an understanding 
of Sino-Korean contacts that he might have gained when working at the 
Ministry of Rites, explained that “the so-called shuguo referred only to 
investiture and tribute submission” and that China would not interfere with 
Choson’s right to conduct negotiations over war and peace.48 Mao's response 
satisfied Soejima because it corroborated Low’s argument.® Soejima, along 
with his Western counterparts, was granted an audience with the Tongzhi 
emperor on June 29. It was the first imperial audience for Western ministers 
since the 1840s and it encouraged both sides to improve their understanding 
of each other. 


Upon his return to Tokyo, Soejima stepped up his advocacy for an 
expedition to Korea, but the return of a Japanese mission to the United 
States and Europe halted his plan. The three key members of the mission, 
Iwakura Tomomi (1825- 83), Okubo Toshimichi (1830-78), and Kido 
Takayoshi (1833-77), argued that Japan should focus on domestic reforms 
to “reorganize its national politics and make its people rich.’22 As this policy 
prevailed, the proponents of the Seikan ron, such as Soejima, Saigo 
Takamori (1827-77), Itagaki Taisuke (1837-1919), and Eto Shinpei (1834- 
74), were pushed out of the cabinet. In December 1873 the young king of 
Chos6n assumed direct rule and ended the regency of Taewongun. Tokyo 
tried to take advantage of this occasion to pursue a new diplomatic 
relationship with Hansong, but its efforts failed in the face of sharp 
resistance by local officials in Pusan, where the Koreans still preferred to 
communicate with the Japanese through the kyorin framework. Japan, it 
seemed, could not make any substantial progress on opening a new channel 
of communication with the Korean court. 


The Birth of Choson’s “Sovereignty”: The Second 
Sino-Japanese Debate and the Treaty of 
Kanghwa 


Defining China’s Territory: Taiwan, Kanghwa, and Mori’s Visit to 
Beijing 

In the summer of 1874, while Tokyo was sending troops to South Taiwan to 
deal with “the territory in question beyond the jurisdiction of the Chinese 
government,” it also sent Yanagiwara Sakimitsu and Okubo Toshimichi to 
Beijing for further negotiations about Taiwan.2! The Zongli Yamen told the 
Japanese representatives, “Even if the aborigines are ‘barbarians, they are 
still China's barbarians, and only China has the right to punish them if they 
are guilty.’ The Chinese ministers pointed to relevant rules of international 
law and Chinese historical evidence, such as local gazetteers, to bolster their 
point. Without close advice from Western advisers such as Le Gendre, the 
Japanese failed to prove that the aborigines’ area of residence in South 


Taiwan was beyond China's jurisdiction. Under the mediation of Thomas 
Wade, the doyen of the diplomatic corps in Beijing, the Chinese and 
Japanese sides reached a succinct agreement. Interestingly, the third article 
of the agreement stated that “all correspondence that this question has 
occasioned between the two governments shall be canceled, and the 
discussions dropped for evermore.”>2 In this way, Japan not only invalidated 
any documents that could expose its inferior position in the talks on the 
reach of Chinas territory but also shifted future negotiations to the track of 
international law. To the Japanese, the negotiations indicated that only a 
Japan equipped with European norms could challenge the Chinese 
discourse, which helps explain why, over the following decade, Japan 
frequently solicited its Western advisers for suggestions regarding Japan's 
foreign policy toward its neighbors. 

A skirmish between Japan and Chos6n near Kanghwa Island in 
September 1875 led to the resurgence of support for the Seikan ron in Japan. 
This time Iwakura and his fellow politicians endorsed the expedition, 
because Japan’s diplomatic situation was much improved. In addition to 
reaching an agreement with China about the Taiwan incident, Tokyo had 
resolved its territorial disputes with Russia over Sakhalin Island and the 
Kuril Islands by signing a treaty in St. Petersburg in May 1875, through 
which it obtained Russian acquiescence to its actions in Choson. Meanwhile, 
in order to check Russias southern advance in East Asia during the Russo- 
British rivalry in Central Asia, Britain planned to occupy Port Hamilton, a 
small Korean island known as Komundo near the Tsushima Strait.22 This 
plan provided Japan with an excuse to initiate an expedition against Korea 
without triggering an intervention from these Western powers. In October 
1875 Kido Takayoshi suggested that Japan should press China for an 
explanation of its relationship with Chos6n; once Beijing had disavowed 
responsibility for Chosoén’s foreign affairs, Japan could freely take action 
against Chos6n.>4 

The Japanese government appointed Mori Arinori (1847-89) as the 
minister plenipotentiary to Beijing. Educated in Britain and having worked 
in the United States, Mori was familiar with Western diplomatic rules and 
had consulted with Erasmus Peshine Smith (1814-82), the American special 
adviser to the Gaimusho on international law, regarding the Kanghwa 


incident. Sanjo Sanetomi (1837-91), chancellor of the realm, issued 
instructions to Mori’s embassy, and the most important among them was to 
“identify Chosoén as an independent country [J., dokuritsu koku]” and 
persuade China to help establish Japanese-Korean relations for the sake of 
Japan’s and China's common interests. In short, Mori’s mission was “to cut 
off the Sino-Korean relationship”22 The foreign minister, Terashima 
Munenori (1832-93), telegraphed the chargé daffaires in Beijing, Tei Einei 
(1829-97), saying that since Soejimas visit in 1873 had not confirmed that 
Choson was not a “ fan and subordinate” (J., hanzoku) of the Qing, Tei 
should be cautious about all contacts between Japan and the Qing regarding 
Choson.>° 


Another Ambush on the Chinese: Mori’s Debate with the Zongli 
Yamen 


On January 2, 1876, the Qing court dispatched two envoys, Jihe and 
Wulasiconga, to Chos6n to invest the king’s son, Yi Chodk, as the crown 
prince. Three Han Chinese grand secretaries—Mao Changxi, Li Hongzhang, 
and Zuo Zongtang (1812-85)—drafted the imperial edict of investiture in 
December 1875. Two days later Mori arrived in Beijing with the aim of 
denying this Sino-Korean relationship from the perspective of international 
law. 

Mori paid his first visit to Thomas Wade, in the hope that the latter could 
mediate between Japan and China. Wade was impressed by Mori, but his 
situation made it impossible for him to assist Mori.24 Wade's relations with 
Beijing were strained due to an incident in the previous year in which a 
young British interpreter handpicked by Wade, Augustus R. Margary, had 
been killed on an expedition to Burma from Yunnan. Wade had repeatedly 
telegraphed London to ask for more naval forces to pressure China into 
negotiating with him for another treaty. Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli 
(1804-81) supported Wade and conceived a plan to ally with Japan against 
China, a scheme he called “one of the greatest secrets of State going”=® But 
the secretary of state for foreign affairs, Edward Henry Stanley (1826-93), 
did not endorse this aggressive approach.>2 Under the circumstances, Wade 
had no desire to be involved in the Sino-Japanese negotiations on Korean 


affairs, but after his conversation with Mori he reported to London that “the 
minister's manner, rather than his language, made me mistrustful. I inferred 
that an expedition of Corea is determined on and that the object of his 
confidential communications to me was to ascertain whether objection to 
the expedition would be taken by English, or any other foreign action.” 
Wade could not have been more correct. On January 6, 1876, the Japanese 
ambassador plenipotentiary to Chosdn, Kuroda Kiyotaka (1840-1900), 
sailed from Tokyo for the Korean Peninsula, leading a fleet of two gunboats 
and four schooners. 

Mori, accompanied by his interpreter, Tei Einei, and two secretaries, met 
with five Chinese ministers on January 10 at the Zongli Yamen to discuss 
Chosons status. Zhou Jiamei (1835-86) served as the secretary for the 
Chinese side. Mori, the youngest man in the room, was also the only person 
who knew international law and had Western educational and diplomatic 
experience. Shortly after the talks started, the two sides realized that they 
were on diametrically opposed tracks. The conversation unfolded mainly 
between Mori and Shen Guifen (1818-81), who had previously worked at 
the Ministry of Rites. Mori asked why China, identifying Chos6n as its 
shuguo, nonetheless claimed that Choson's “politics, religion, prohibitions, 
and laws fall under the principle of zizhu ” Shen explained, “The shuguo is 
not land under the governance of our country [Ch., yuan bushi woguo 
guanxia zhi di]. But it pays tribute on time, receives our investiture, and 
accepts our country’s calendar, and this has made it our shuguo .” Shen 
further informed Mori that Vietnam, Ryukyu, and Burma were also Chinas 
shuguo, with different schedules for the payment of tribute. When Mori 
asked whether a shuguo could negotiate with foreign countries on trade 
without informing China, Shen replied that the country in question would 
manage its affairs by itself and China would not get involved, but that it 
would legally respond to any disputes arising between the shuguo and 
China's treaty partners. Shen warned Mori that any invasion of a shuguo of 
China would not be defensible and would contravene the first article of the 
Sino-Japanese Treaty of 1871. 

At this point it became apparent that the disagreement between the two 
sides hinged on their different definitions of the term shuguo. For Mori, a 
shuguo could mean a colony, a dependency, or a nation with semisovereign 


rights. In particular, he used the relationship between the Muhammad Ali 
dynasty of Egypt and the Ottoman Empire, that between Hungary and the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, and that between Canada and the British Empire 
as three examples of shuguo in the Western context. The three examples 
were, however, completely lost in the Chinese translation because of the vast 
gap in international knowledge between the two parties. The Chinese 
ministers retorted with convincing examples drawn from the Chinese 
context to prove that Chos6n was in all senses a shuguo of China. The debate 
ended without agreement. 

The meeting having fallen short of his expectations, Mori acknowledged 
the gulf between the two sides and expressed frustration with Chinese 
officialdom.© In the aftermath of the so-called Tongzhi Restoration—an 
attempt to strengthen the dynasty and traditional order in the 1860s—the 
Qing was facing increasingly serious challenges from within as well as from 
outside the country. On the same day that Mori was arguing with the Zongli 
Yamen, Empress Dowagers Cian (1837-81) and Cixi (1835-1908), in the 
Forbidden City about two miles west of the Yamen, were tearfully 
beseeching two officials, Weng Tonghe (1830- 1904) and Xia Tongshan 
(1830-80), to serve as teachers for the young emperor, Guangxu, who was 
Dowager Cixi’s nephew. The political heart of the empire was vulnerable. It 
was not until 1898, three years after his empire was humiliated by Japan in 
the war that broke out in Chosoén, that the emperor was able to launch a 
reform with the strong support of Weng. 

After the meeting, Mori asked the Zongli Yamen to issue a passport to a 
Japanese assistant whom he wanted to send to Chosdn via Mukden to 
inform the Japanese ambassador to Chos6n about the Sino-Japanese 
meetings. He also expressed his own desire to visit Li Hongzhang at 
Baoding, Li’s political headquarters, to show his gratitude for Li's greetings. 
The Yamen refused to issue the passport because of the absence of relevant 
precedent, reiterating its assertion that Chosén was China’ shuguo. ‘This 
response triggered another exchange of verbal jousts through diplomatic 
notes. Mori argued that “Chos6n is an independent country, and the status 
of a so-called shuguo of China is only a nominal title [J., kumei; Ch., 
kongming].... Any Japanese-Korean contacts have nothing to do with the 


Sino-Japanese Treaty.’®? This statement, echoing Low’s comments in 1871, 


marked the complete convergence of Japanese and Western policies 
challenging the nature of the Sino-Korean relationship. Perceiving this 
alignment, the Yamen wrote to the emperor, expressing severe concern over 
the likely prospect of problems caused by Japan, a country that “has recently 
adopted Western politics and customs and changed its own costumes and 
calendars.”® Japan had become a major troublemaker in China’s eyes. 

In order to inform Choso6n of the situation, the Zongli Yamen asked the 
Ministry of Rites to immediately dispatch a copy of Mori's note to Hansong. 
The note was sent from Beijing on January 19, 1876, four days after Japanese 
naval forces had arrived at Pusan. The Yamen, completely blind to the 
Japanese advance on Choson, busied itself with arguing with Mori. Once the 
two sides had arrived at an utter impasse, two officers sent by Li Hongzhang 
arrived in Beijing to accompany Mori to Baoding. Both the Yamen and Mori 
were happy to hand the case to Li in hopes of winning a favorable ruling at 
Baoding. 


Li’s “Sincere Advice”: The Baoding Negotiations 


Thus began Li Hongzhang’s deep involvement in Choson’s affairs as a 
provincial official. On January 10, while the Yamen squabbled with Mori, Li 
briefly explained “some diplomatic ideas” regarding Choson’s possible 
contacts with the West in his reply to a letter from Yi Yu-w6n (1814-88), a 
Korean prime minister who had visited Beijing in 1875 as a tributary 
emissary.©2 Two weeks later, while his letter was on its way to Hansong, Li 
welcomed Mori at Baoding. The conversations that ensued were all the more 
complicated in that they were conducted not in Chinese or Japanese but in 
English. Moreover, in their reports to their respective governments, written 
in their own languages instead of in English, both sides claimed to be 
prevailing over the other. Neither Beijing nor Tokyo had an accurate picture 
of the actual progress of the talks.®8 

The first conversation, on January 24, lasted for more than six hours over 
a banquet at Li’s office. Li had invited two officials, Huang Pengnian and 
Huang Huilian, to attend the meeting as guests and assistants. While Huang 
Pengnian was an erudite Confucian scholar, Huang Huilian was Cantonese 
and had been educated at an American missionary school in Shanghai; his 


first name, Huilian, was a Chinese transliteration of William, the name of 
the school’s headmaster, William Jones Boone (1811-64; known in Chinese 
as Wen Huilian). William Huang had visited British Guiana and been 
drafted by Beijing to serve as an interpreter during the Second Opium War 
in 1860. It seems that Mori decided to speak with Li in English after learning 
of William Huang’s English proficiency, as he felt that English would better 
allow him to convey the principles of international law as he believed they 
applied to the Korean issue. 

To Mori's argument that Chosdn was an independent country rather than 
China's shuguo, Li responded, 


Everyone knows that Choson has been subordinate to China for thousands 
of years. In the phrase suoshu bangtu [territorial possessions] of the [Sino- 
Japanese] treaty, the tu means Chinese provinces, namely, China’ inner land 
[Ch., neidi] and inner subordinates [Ch., neishu], on which the Chinese 
government levies taxes and whose political affairs it manages. The bang 
refers to countries such as Chos6n that are Chinas outer fan and outer 
subordinates [Ch., waishu], whose taxes and political affairs are always their 
own business. This is a convention, and it does not start with our dynasty. 
Chos6n is indeed China’s shuguo.2 

This interpretation of suoshu bangtu implied that although Chos6n did not 
lie within Chinas immediate orbit, it was nonetheless part of the broader 
Chinese empire. Mori realized that no agreement could be reached on this 
point, so he ended the argument with Li. In the subsequent discussion on 
the Kanghwa incident, whereas Li stressed several times that Japan should 
obey the Sino-Japanese Treaty of 1871 and international law, Mori, who had 
visited the prominent British philosopher and sociologist Herbert Spencer 
(1820-1903) before returning to Japan and had seen the dramatic expansion 
of the Western colonial enterprise, responded that state power was much 
more reliable than textual treaties. At the end, Mori asked Li what China 
would do if a war broke out between Japan and Choson. Li replied that not 
only China but also Russia would send troops to defend Chos6n. Li then 
wrote out for Mori, under the title “Sincere Advice” (Ch., Zhonggao), eight 
Chinese characters, which read, “Acting only to disturb harmony, brings no 
benefits at all” (Ch., Tushang heqi, haowu liyi). Mori did not mention Lis 


warning in his reports to Tokyo. The next day, New Year's Eve, Li visited 
Mori for a short conversation that did not touch on the Korean issue but 
included a discussion of Japan's reforms. Li did not inform the Zongli Yamen 
of the details of this conversation, but Mori kept a full record in English, 
which indicates the epistemological gulf that separated the two men and the 
worlds they represented and defended.“ As Mori and Li closed their talks, 
the Japanese fleet dropped anchor at the offing of Kanghwa Island. 

After Mori returned to Beijing, he resumed his debate with the Zongli 
Yamen. The Yamen emphasized to Mori that “solving its difficulties, 
resolving its disputes, and securing its safety and security [Ch., shu qi nan, 
jie qi fen, qi qi anquan] are the responsibilities to Chos6n that China has 
taken upon itself, and they are how China treats its shuguo. It is the 
longstanding policy of China to refrain from forcing its shuguo to do what it 
is reluctant to do and to stand by when it runs into trouble”2 Mori, 
however, continued to insist that “Chos6n is indeed an independent country, 
so Japan will not take Choson’s relations with China into consideration in 
matters between Japan and Choson. ‘The so-called shuguo is no more than a 
nominal title. Nothing should be related to the treaty of 1871” Thirty-four 
days of intensive negotiations had brought the two sides nowhere. 


Old News and No News: The 1876 Imperial Mission to Chos6n 
and the Limits of Zongfan Communications 


The Sino-Korean Zongfan rituals that took place in Hanséng in 1876 
showed how untenable Mori's enthusiastic diplomatic rhetoric was. On 
February 16, two days after the end of the Sino-Japanese debate in Beijing, 
the king held a grand ceremony in Hansoéng for the two imperial envoys 
coming to invest the crown prince. All procedures followed the precedents 
of investiture, and the host and guests alike performed the rituals according 
to code. The king expressed to the envoys his sincere gratitude to the 
emperor and the Zongli Yamen for informing him of the Japanese activities 
in Beijing. The envoys, praising the stance that Chos6n had taken against 
Japan’s sovereign letters, said that Japan's forces had reportedly arrived in 
Kanghwa and wanted to establish a consulate there, and they voiced 
uneasiness about the situation.“ In fact, the king had already dispatched 


two officials to negotiate with the Japanese at Kanghwa before receiving 
word from Beijing. He did not solicit advice from the envoys, nor did the 
envoys show any interest in obtaining details of the negotiations. Some 
historians have argued that Beijing used the imperial envoys to, among other 
things, persuade Chos6n to conclude a treaty with Japan, but records of 
the contact between the king and the envoys contradict this assertion. 

On February 27 Choson signed a treaty with Japan that ended their eight- 
year dispute. That same day, the Ministry of Rites in Beijing dispatched, at 
the top speed of five hundred /i per day, a note to Chosén along with a copy 
of the Baoding conversations between Li and Mori. Handicapped by the 
sluggish speed of communications, the ministry, the Zongli Yamen, and Li 
Hongzhang could not follow the progress of the Japanese-Korean 
negotiations. Beijing did not receive a reply to its February note to Choson 
about Japan talks with China until May 31, three months after the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Kanghwa. By contrast, Mori could receive 
Tokyo's instructions by telegram within ten days, and Thomas Wade, who 
closely monitored the negotiations, was able to have his report delivered to 
London within eight days. Modern technology was changing international 
politics in an inconspicuous but concrete way, but no such improvements 
had yet reached the Sino-Korean channels of communication. 

A week after the treaty was signed, the Manchu general at Mukden, 
Chongshi (1820-76), asked the Zongli Yamen whether the Ministry of Rites 
had received any response from the Koreans. Chongshi confessed that 
although Mukden bordered Choson, the only information he had on 
Chos6n consisted of rumors spread by Chinese and Korean merchants in 
the area. He hoped that the two imperial envoys could give him some 
reliable updates. The general was, of course, disappointed in this hope. In 
the Forbidden City, meanwhile, the two empress dowagers discussed the 
Korean situation with Guo Songtao (1818-91), a minister of the Zongli 
Yamen who had been appointed the first minister to Britain. The dowagers 
disparaged Mori's and Wade's “cunning” personalities and called them “first- 
class bad men” (Ch., diyi deng huairen) whose mission was to “make 
trouble” Like Chongshi, the dowagers and Guo were unaware that the 
Treaty of Kanghwa had already been signed. 


At the time, China had no official channel for communications beyond 
the empire, although Western ministers had arrived in Beijing as early as 
1861. Its first minister to Japan would not set foot on Japanese soil until 
December 1877, almost five years after the arrival of the first Japanese 
minister in Beijing. A week after Guo’s conversation with the dowagers, it 
was from Mori, one of the “first-class bad men,” that the Zongli Yamen and 
the Manchu court learned that Japan had signed a treaty with Choson. And 
it was not for another month—and then through the German minister to 
Beijing, Max August von Brandt (1835-1920)—that the Yamen first heard 
about the contents of the treaty. Only on April 17, when Mori submitted a 
full copy of the treaty to the Zongli Yamen, did the Chinese side finally see 
what it entailed. China's passive position vis-a-vis Chos6n and the treaty 
system with Japan was laid bare. In the two decades after 1876, it would 
become increasingly clear that this was Chinas normal state within the 
established framework. 

On April 21 Beijing at last received a note from the king, who briefly 
reviewed the treaty negotiations. The king never submitted a copy of the 
treaty to the emperor, nor did the emperor ever request it or raise any 
questions about the agreement. The king reported that the mistrust between 
Choson and Japan had evaporated thanks to the inauguration of the long- 
term friendship between them: “The bilateral contacts will be conducted by 
officials of the two countries on an equal footing. As it is not the first time 
that we have traded with Japan, we have allowed the Japanese to trade at our 
ports, where they must follow our rules” Although the treaty endowed 
Japan with the right of consular jurisdiction and abolished all former trade 
conventions and junk trade (J., saiken sen), Choson’s perception of the treaty 
was still rooted in conventional kyorin norms, rather than in any 
understanding of international law. It is difficult, then, to define the treaty as 


a truly modern one.2 


The Japanese Invention: The Birth of Chosén’s “Sovereignty” as a 
Textual Derivative 


On March 22, 1876, the Gaimusho released the contents of the Treaty of 
Kanghwa and distributed an English version among the foreign ministers in 


Tokyo. The English translation of article 1 reads, 


Chos6n being an independent state enjoys the same sovereign rights as does 
Japan. In order to prove the sincerity of the friendship existing between the 
nations, their intercourse shall henceforward be carried on in terms of 
equality and courtesy, each avoiding the giving of offence by arrogance or 
manifestations of suspicion. In the first instance all rules and precedents that 
are apt to obstruct friendly intercourse shall be totally abrogated and, in 
their stead, rules, liberal and in general usage fit to secure a firm and 
perpetual peace, shall be established.©2 


Many diplomats at the time and scholars since then concluded that this 
article, and in particular the first sentence, explicitly defines Chosén as an 
independent state under the terms of international law, although some 
scholars have recognized that the English translation of the first sentence is 
not precise.*! Given that the original text of the treaty used only Japanese 
and Chinese, a comparison of the Japanese and Chinese texts of the first 
article and the English version reveals critical discrepancies in several key 
terms. 

The first sentence of the article in the Japanese version reads, “Chosen 
koku wa jishu no kuni ni shite, Nihon koku to by6d6 no ken o hoya seri # 
Ay) BEYSHROL ST AAR ES YH REA LY ” (lit, The 
country of Chos6n is a nation with the right of self-rule, possessing rights 
equal to Japan's). The Chinese version of this sentence—“Choson kug chaju 
ji bang, boyu yo Ilbon kug p’yongdiing ji kwon RAHA BES FRA A 
AS Bl SE SS z HE”—has the same meaning.® It is clear that the Gaimush6 
made a deliberate choice to translate the term jishu (K., chaju; Ch., zizhu) as 
“independence” and the phrase jishu no kuni (K., chaju ji bang; Ch., zizhu 
zhi bang) as “independent state” More importantly, the English translation 
intentionally rendered the Chinese character ken (K., kwon; Ch., quan) not 
simply as “right” but as “sovereign right.” The second half of the sentence, 
which literally says that Choson “possesses rights equal to Japan's,” thus ends 
up claiming that Choson “enjoys the same sovereign rights as does Japan.” 
Later in the article, the Gaimusho translated the phrase doté no reigi (K., 
tongdting ji ye; Ch., tongdeng zhi li), which literally means “equal rituals” or 
“equal courtesy,’ as “equality and courtesy.” By changing the term doto from 


an adjective to a noun, the Gaimusho reinforced the claim inherent in its 
translation of the first sentence. 

Since the Western ministers in Tokyo could not read Chinese or Japanese 
texts, the Gaimusho may have hoped to mislead the English-speaking world 
by defining Chosén’s sovereignty and independence in the English 
translation. Both the American minister, John Bingham (1815-1900), and 
the British minister, Harry Parkes, accepted the provided translation and 
helped disseminate it in the West.22 Certainly, Chos6n’s sovereign right, or 
sovereignty, was not created by Japan's subtle English translation; rather, 
Chos6n always enjoyed sovereignty on its own territory, but this sovereign 
was subject to China’s emperorship in the Zongfan world. It was not until 
1882, when Choso6n signed a treaty with the United States, that its “sovereign 
right” was explicitly defined for the first time in both Chinese and English. 
In 1876, neither Beijing nor Hansong foresaw the problems caused by the 
English translation of the treaty. Japan believed that it had successfully 
resolved the issue of Chosén’s status through the treaty and that it had 
prevailed over Beijing in the debate on the topic. In his final report to the 
Gaimusho on his mission to Beijing, Mori was self-congratulatory: “Suffice it 
to say, he claimed, “that the Zongli Yamen has been convinced by my 
argument.... The only objective of the debate was to cut off the Sino-Korean 
relationship, which I have achieved.”®= Yet he would soon realize that he had 
been too optimistic. 

Commodore Robert W. Shufeldt of the US Navy returned to East Asia in 
March 1880 in hopes of negotiating a treaty with Choson. During the 
intervening four years, Chosdn had dispatched only an envoy of amity (K., 
Susin sa) to Japan in 1876 in observance of conventions, whereas it 
continued to send annual tributary emissaries to Beijing. Chosdn believed 
that it had restored the pre-1876 order that was maintained by the policy of 
serving the great in its relations with China and that of communicating with 
a neighboring country vis-a-vis Japan. The arrival of Shufeldt in the early 
1880s created a stir in the hermit nation and became a test of the trilateral 
relations between Chos6n, Japan, and China. 


lu 


SUPERVISING CHOSON 


Qing China’s Patriarchal Role in Choson, 
1877-84 


In the late 1870s and early 1880s, with Chinas vigorous encouragement, 
Choson launched reforms to fortify itself domestically. However, the reform 
programs caused a backlash, prompting student petitions and eventually a 
bloody mutiny. China sent troops to Chosdn in 1882 to help the Korean 
court suppress the mutiny, and it subsequently became deeply enmeshed in 
Chosoéns domestic and foreign affairs. In the course of these events, China 
availed itself of its superior position to introduce Chos6n into the family of 
nations, in particular through the negotiation of the Korean-American 
treaty in 1882. From the perspective of Japan and the Western states, China's 
involvement represented a fundamental change in Chinas traditional policy 
toward Korea, and it triggered a wave of intense political and diplomatic 
struggles between the various powers on the peninsula. To meet these new 
challenges, China and Chos6n signed several commercial agreements to 
maintain and adjust their relations. 


A pair of coexisting and correlated dual diplomatic networks developed 
between China and Choson. The first dual network encompassed the Sino- 
Korean Zongfan system, on the one hand, and the newly imported treaty 
system that connected China, Choson, and their treaty counterparts, on the 
other. This network, which I call the outer dual network, operated between 
the politico-cultural Chinese empire and the world beyond the empire, and 
both China and Choson had to deal independently with the treaty aspects of 
this network. The second dual network, which I call the inner network, 
functioned within the Chinese empire and comprised, first, the conventional 
system of court-to-court interactions between the imperial court in Beijing 
and the royal court in Hansoéng, and, second, the newly founded state-to- 
state system between China and Choson, in which the latter was 
theoretically equal to the former according to international law. Through the 
outer and inner dual networks, both China and Chosén modified and 
revised their policies toward each other. 


Opening Choson to the West: China and the 
Korean-American Negotiations 


From Tokyo to Pusan and Tianjin: The Shufeldt-Li Agreement of 
1880 


By the late 1870s, China was aware of the grave challenges Chos6n was 
facing from other countries, and it began to persuade Chos6n to open its 
doors by negotiating treaties with Western states. Since Zongfan 
conventions prevented both the Zongli Yamen and the Ministry of Rites 
from making such a request of an outer fan, Li Hongzhang personally took 
on the task of cajoling Choson. Li used his personal correspondence with 
the Korean minister Yi Yu-w6n, mentioned in the previous chapter, for this 
purpose, but Yi was not enthusiastic about contacting the Western 
“barbarians.”+ In March 1880 the navy commander Robert Shufeldt arrived 
in Nagasaki with the USS Ticonderoga. The American minister John 
Bingham approached the Japanese foreign minister, Inoue Kaoru (1835- 
1915), to ask for Japan's good offices in introducing Shufeldt to Chosdn.2 


Inoue was worried that Japan's acting as a go-between might harm its fragile 
relations with Choson, but he decided to send a letter from Shufeldt to the 
Korean court through the Japanese consul at Pusan, Kondo Masuki (1840- 
92), and the chargé daffaires at Hanséng, Hanabusa Yoshimoto (1842- 
1917). Expecting to have further contact with the Koreans, Shufeldt went to 
Pusan, but he soon received his unopened letter back. Choson’s rebuff 
incurred Bingham’s wrath and ended Japan's role as mediator. 

While Shufeldt was waiting in Nagasaki, the Chinese consul in the city, Yu 
Qiong, decided that it would be a good idea to grant the United States 
entrance into Chos6n in order to check Russia, which was on the brink of 
war with China following the Ili incident on Chinas northwestern frontier 
in Xinjiang. Yu contacted the Chinese minister in Tokyo, He Ruzhang 
(1838-91), who immediately forwarded the news to the Zongli Yamen and 
Li Hongzhang. Li quickly decided to invite Shufeldt to Tianjin, and the latter 
happily accepted the invitation. After a meeting with Li in August, Shufeldt 
reported that Li had promised “he would use his influence with the 
Government of Corea to accede to the friendly request” made by Shufeldt 
“in behalf of the Government of the United States to open negotiations with 
a view to such a treaty [with Korea].’4 Under the agreement, Shufeldt 
returned to the United States to secure more support from the Department 
of State, while Li turned his attention to coaxing Choso6n to allow the United 
States in. 


Behind a Cloak: Preparations for Chos6n’s Training Program in 
Tianjin 

The ruling house of Chos6én was not blind to the encroaching West. In 1879 
the Korean emissary Yi Yong-suk (1818-?) informed the Chinese official 
You Zhikai (1816-99) at Yongping near Beijing that Chos6én hoped to 
dispatch trainees to Tianjin to obtain advanced military and industrial skills, 
following the “precedent of foreign countries sending students to China for 
learning.” Yi asked You to take the proposal to Li Hongzhang. Li heartily 
endorsed the plan. In a confidential letter to You, which was finally 
forwarded to the king via Yi, Li suggested that Choson should submit a 
detailed proposal to the Ministry of Rites in Beijing.2 Shortly thereafter the 


king sent Pyon Won-kyu (1837-96) as an emissary to Beijing to discuss the 
plan, while the Chinese court put Li in charge of the training program that 
would encourage Choson “to follow the mainstream of the world.” 

In his summer office in Tianjin, Li underscored to Pyén that the best 
survival strategy for Chosén was “to trade with the Westerners.” With Li's 
support, Pyon and several Chinese officials drafted an outline of the training 
program that broke several two-hundred-year-old Zongfan conventions. In 
addition to granting the Korean trainees, interpreters, and superintendents 
the special right to visit Tianjin via the maritime route, which had not 
happened since 1637, the outline required all program members to obtain 
passes from the office of the Beiyang superintendent, which would be filed at 
the Ministry of Rites. Given that this would be the first time Korean visitors 
had resided in a Chinese city outside Beijing since at least 1644, the outline 
prescribed that the trainees must “obey the Chinese rules and conventions” 
(Ch., zunshou Zhongguo guiju); otherwise they would be sent by the Chinese 
officials to their Korean superintendents for punishment according to 
Korean regulations. In this case, then, China endowed the Korean side with 
a right similar to the consular jurisdiction that it had conferred on its 
Western treaty partners. 

The outline also required the king to send official correspondence on 
military training, weapon procurement, and other military affairs to both 
the Ministry of Rites and the Beiyang superintendent. The position of the 
Beiyang superintendent, as a subordinate official under the Zongli Yamen, 
was a secondary post held by the governor-general of Zhili, a post occupied 
almost exclusively by Li until 1894. According to Zongfan regulations, the 
superintendent should not be involved in Zongfan affairs with Choson. 
However, since Li's meeting with Mori in 1876, this rule had been eclipsed 
by the growth of Lis authority—itself a result of the Zongli Yamen’s 
ambiguous definition of the Sino-Korean relationship, on the one hand, and 
the silence of the Ministry of Rites on affairs beyond the conventional court- 
to-court track, on the other. In a confidential memorial in February 1881 the 
Zongli Yamen pointed out that “it is extremely urgent for Chosdn to 
conduct diplomacy [Ch., waijiao] with other countries” and requested that 
the Qing court make changes to old regulations in order to endow the 


Beiyang superintendent with greater privileges.4 With the emperor's 


endorsement, the superintendent gained the right to communicate directly 
with—rather than simply receive notes from—the king on issues concerning 
not only the training program but also foreign affairs. The superintendent 
became the de jure mentor for Choson’s self-strengthening program. The 
king responded favorably, indicating to Li a strong intention of opening 
Chos6n to Western countries and wanting to commission Li to make the 
first move toward initiating treaty negotiations with the United States. 


Modernity versus Heresy: China’s Prescriptions and Korean 
Resistance 


As the king was deciding to open up his country to foreigners, Chos6n was 
caught in a series of dramatic political events that had strong ripple effects. 
The sequence of events was initiated by Chinese diplomats in Japan, who 
forwarded their advice regarding Choson’s policy to the king through the 
Korean envoy of amity to Japan, Kim Hong-jip (1842-96). When Kim 
visited Tokyo in late 1880, the Chinese minister, He Ruzhang, and the 
counselor of the Chinese legation, Huang Zunxian, had intensive talks with 
him. Their conversations took place in the Zongfan context, in which each 
party identified the other as a member of the “same family” (Ch., yijia) and 
saw Choson as no different from an “inner subordinate” of China. The two 
Chinese diplomats tried to convince Kim that Chosén should abandon its 
parochialism and sign treaties with Western countries, beginning with the 
United States, in order to prevent a Russian onslaught. Kim agreed with the 
two officials, as did his Japanese counterparts at the Gaimusho. 

Before Kim left Tokyo, Huang gave him a treatise entitled “A Strategy for 
Chos6n” (Ch., Chaoxian celue), in which Huang argued that Chos6n should 
check the Russian threat by “having intimate relations with China, 
associating with Japan, and allying with the United States” (Ch., qin 
Zhongguo, jie Riben, lian Meiguo). The treatise prescribed strategies aimed at 
ameliorating Chosons perilous situation and encouraged it to launch a self- 
strengthening program. Choson, Huang proposed, should ask China to 
allow its emissaries to stay in Beijing permanently, dispatch emissaries to 
reside in Tokyo and Washington, propose to expand trade at Fenghuang 
City, send trainees and students to China for training in military skills and 


Western languages, and invite Westerners to assist Choson with educational 
reforms. In short, Chos6n should immediately join the family of nations to 
bolster its diplomatic, military, and economic power. In order to present 
Chos6n to the world as soon as possible, Huang even suggested that the 
Korean army and navy forces “use China’s dragon flag as the national flag:”2 

Encouraged by Huang’s passionate words, the king sent a secret 
commissioner to Tokyo to visit Huang and He Ruzhang with private letters 
that signaled his intention of negotiating a treaty with the United States. 
With Chosén’s opening in sight, He composed a treatise, “On Managing 
Choséns Diplomacy” (Ch., Zhuchi Chaoxian waijiao yi), for the 
consideration of Beijing and Li Hongzhang. The minister elaborated on his 
and Huang’s ideas by laying out three policies in order of priority. The top- 
choice policy, which he admitted would be difficult to put into practice right 
away, was to follow the example of Mongolia and Tibet by dispatching an 
“imperial resident” (Ch., banshi dachen) to reside permanently in Chos6n— 
a place that had been “almost no different from the inner prefectures and 
counties” (Ch., ji wuyi neidi junxian) during the Qianlong period—and to 
manage its “domestic politics and foreign treaties” (Ch., neiguo zhi zhengzhi, 
waiguo zhi tiaoyue). This proposal may have resembled the European 
concept of colonialism, but it represented He’s understanding of the Zongfan 
system, and this perception obtained legitimacy from the Qing’s 
management of Mongolia and Tibet. The second potential policy was to 
dispatch a skilled official to Choso6n to assist it in negotiating treaties with 
other countries. This policy, He said, was the most practical one, as it could 
demonstrate Choson’s status as Chinas subordinate and avoid possible 
problems caused by Choson’s self-rule. Finally, the third-priority policy 
involved the Chinese court ordering the king to sign treaties with other 
countries and specifying in the first article of each treaty that Chosén was 
concluding the treaty on China’ orders.12 As history unfolded, Beijing 
would eventually endorse the second and third proposals. 

The king was confident about the Chinese proposals and enthusiastically 
launched reforms after PyOn Wo6n-kyu returned home from Tianjin with the 
outline of the training program. On January 19, 1881, Choson established 
the Office for Managing State Affairs (K., Tongni kimu amun) in imitation 
of Chinas Zongli Yamen, laying the institutional cornerstone for the 


modernization of the country. This institution comprised twelve 
departments, the first among them being the Department of Serving the 
Great (K., Sadae sa).4 At the same time, the king appointed twelve officials 
as inspectors of Dongnae Prefecture (K., Dongnaebu amhaeng 6sa) to visit 
Japan and observe Japanese politics, society, foreign relations, and trade. The 
mission, later known as “the inspection mission of the court officials” (K., 
Chosa sichal dan) or “the gentlemen's sighting group” (K., Sinsa yuram dan) 
had a total of sixty-four members. It visited Nagasaki, Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe, 
Yokohama, and Tokyo between May and October 1881 and was granted 
audiences with senior Japanese officials. In October, when another mission 
headed by Cho Pyéng-ho (1847-1910) and Yi Cho-y6n (1843-84) as envoys 
of amity arrived in Japan for negotiations over duty tariffs, the inspection 
mission returned to Hansong, submitting to the king sixty-four reports and 
seventeen additional memorandums. The officials expressed their belief that 
bringing Chosén into the modern world and into alliances with other 
countries offered the best way for the country to survive the growing 
Japanese threat.12 Their conclusions justified the king’s policy of reforms and 
opening up. 

The domestic situation, however, was not conducive to the realization of 
officials’ strategic goals. Before the mission returned home, the king had 
arrested several officials headed by An Ki-yong (1819-81) of the Taewon’gun 
clan and charged them with planning a coup. Simultaneously, a nationwide 
protest among the literati against the king’s reforms became more dramatic 
and provocative. In late 1880 some officials asked the king to reject Huang 
Zunxians ideas, which they believed went against the doctrines of 
Confucianism. In March 1881 a Confucian student from Kyéngsang, Yi 
Man-son, submitted a petition cosigned by ten thousand fellow students, 
calling on the king to burn Huang’s treatise and to reafhrm Confucianism. 
At court, the official Hwang Chae-hyon argued that the king should “reject 
heretical thought” by publicly burning not only Huang’s treatise but all 
books and newspapers on international law and foreign history and 
geography. In order to sidestep the literati’s moral charges, the king issued a 
“decree of antiheresy” that endorsed the defense of Confucianism and 
rejected heretical ideas.* Yet this action seemed only to encourage more 
students to travel to Hansong to submit petitions. 


The literati protest reached its zenith in late August with the petitions of 
two students, Hong Chae-hak and Sin Sop. Besides appealing to the king to 
abolish the Office for Managing State Affairs and to restore old institutions, 
Hong accused the king of having taken no measures to “defend correct 
teaching and reject heterodoxy” (K., wijéng choksa). Sin, for his part, 
depicted Li Hongzhang’s letters to Yi Yu-w6n and Huang’s treatise as 
elements of the same intrigue against Choson.¥ In early September Hong 
was beheaded for “offending the sovereign,’ and Yi Yu-wo6n was exiled. The 
protests declined. The king and the Min clan, along with their program of 
reaching out, survived the turmoil and prevailed over other political cliques 
in fierce partisan struggles. 

Amid the turbulence, in late July the king welcomed two imperial envoys 
from Beijing, who brought an edict about the death of Empress Dowager 
Cian. The monarch held a grand ceremony at the palace, where he 
performed rituals to the imperial documents. Afterward, he paid a visit to 
the envoys at their residence and then sent them off in person. The 
conversations between the king and the envoys did not touch on Choson’s 
domestic or foreign affairs+® The Zongfan mechanism continued to 
function smoothly, reafhrming its rituals, the autonomous right and dignity 
of the sovereign of Chos6n, and the nature of the Zongfan relationship. 


Secret Diplomacy: Chosén’s Commissioning of China to 
Negotiate with the United States 


On November 18, 1881, the emissary of superintending the selected trainees 
(K., Yongsén sa), Kim Yun-sik (1835-1922), left Hanséng for China, 
bringing with him students who were to learn military skills and Western 
languages under the auspices of the new training program. Although the 
mission was unlike any that had gone to China before, it mostly acted like a 
conventional tributary one, with Kim treated as a standard tributary 
emissary in terms of his traveling expenses.14 Not many young Koreans 
wanted to study in China: four days before his departure, Kim was still busy 
recruiting trainees. Of the more than thirty young men he interviewed, only 
six volunteered to go. Not until early December, when Kim reached Uiju, 
did he finally have the thirty-eight trainees China had suggested. Like the 


tributary missions in the eighteenth century, Kim's spent fifty days covering 
more than 950 miles from Hansong to Beijing via the overland route (the 
maritime route, which they had planned to take with Beijing’s special 
approval, was not feasible in winter). The mission arrived in Beijing on 
January 6, 1882, and Kim submitted the king’s notes to the Ministry of Rites 
after the group was lodged at the Foreign Emissaries’ Common 
Accommodations. 

Leaving his mission in Beijing, Kim visited Li Hongzhang at Baoding with 
a confidential memorandum, which asked Li to assume, in secret, the task of 
negotiating Choson’s treaty with the United States; this treaty was then to 
serve as a prototype for subsequent treaties with other countries.” 
Emphasizing that what he did for Choson was “legitimate and righteous” 
(Ch., mingzheng yishun), as Kim, too, believed, Li gave Kim a pamphlet 
about Choson’s potential treaties with Western countries that had been 
drafted by Ma Jianzhong (1845-1900), a protégé of Lis who had been 
educated in France.”2 Li further discussed with Kim key issues regarding 
Chosons reforms, such as regulating tariffs, setting up a system of maritime 
customs and hiring Western staff to manage it, designing a national flag for 
Chos6n for maritime identification, allowing the Japanese minister to reside 
in Hansong, and continuing to use the king’s invested rank in his contacts 
with the Japanese sovereign. The most urgent goal of the two sides, then, 
was to negotiate and conclude a treaty with the United States rather than to 
teach the Korean trainees in China. 

Within the Zongfan context, the Korean side abandoned its right of 
negotiation from the beginning. In late January, Beijing granted Li control 
over Choson’s treaty negotiations with the United States in order to 
“maintain the fan and shuguo and consolidate China’s border?*+ Li also 
received a letter from Shufeldt, who had returned to China in June 1881 and 
waited in Tianjin for news from the Korean side. Shufeldt had been 
appointed by Washington as a special envoy to Chos6n to pursue a treaty of 
amity aimed at addressing the issue of American shipwrecks on the Korean 
coast.22 After the meeting with Kim, Li invited Shufeldt to Baoding to 
discuss the details of the forthcoming treaty negotiations, but Shufeldt 
decided first to visit the American legation in Beijing to solicit advice from 
the chargé d'affaires, Chester Holcombe (1842-1912). 


Unlike Shufeldt, Holcombe was aware of the critical devolution of 
Beijing’s negotiating power to Li and doubted it would be possible to 
persuade Choson to conclude a treaty without the involvement of the central 
government in Beijing because Li was “only a provincial officer and not a 
member of the Central Government.’ To seek clarity on this question, 
Holcombe visited the Zongli Yamen, where he was informed that Prince 
Gong had transferred responsibility for Korean foreign affairs from the 
Ministry of Rites to the Zongli Yamen in 1881, which meant that Li as a 
subordinate of the Yamen was authorized to deal with Korean affairs. 
Holcombe also learned that China had advised Choson to conclude a treaty 
with the United States because China believed that “sooner or later the 
autonomy of Corea would be threatened by the aggressions of Russia and/or 
Japan, and that this serious danger could be best met by bringing the 
peninsular Kingdom into the family of nations.” Although the Yamen 
confirmed to him that China was ready “to aid the United States in any 
proper way to open friendly and commercial relations with Corea,” 
Holcombe was worried that Beijing might “see fit to assume an entirely 
different attitude and policy in this business.’ His distrust seems to have 
affected Shufeldt, who replied to Li that he preferred to keep the prospective 
treaty negotiations secret by not visiting Baoding. 

For his part, after his meetings with Li at Baoding, Kim visited Tianjin for 
a week, sending five students to the Navy and Torpedo School for English- 
language training. China decided to cover the Korean students’ meals and 
other costs because the students were also “loyal children of the Heavenly 
Dynasty.” It was within this conventional politico-cultural context of the 
Chinese empire that Chinese officials enthusiastically engaged in Choson’s 
program of building its strength and reaching out to the West. Before he 
could place additional students in schools, Kim received confidential orders 
from the king to consult with Li over treaty negotiations with the United 
States. Kim immediately returned to Baoding, where he and Li discussed 
initiating negotiations with Shufeldt in order to prevent him from sailing 
directly for Chos6n. This plan required a Korean envoy plenipotentiary. 
Given the limited time, Li proposed that Kim follow the king’s secret 
instruction to adapt strategies for situations and serve as the plenipotentiary 
himself, but Kim declined. The only solution, then, was to quickly send a 


messenger to Hansdng to ask the king to dispatch a plenipotentiary to 
Tianjin. Li cautioned that the plenipotentiary should come ostensibly to 
supervise the Korean trainees and keep his true mission secret. 


Opening Choson’s Doors: The Sino-American Treaty 
Negotiations 


Li Hongzhang took up the task of composing a draft treaty primarily on the 
basis of a model proposed by Huang Zunxian. Li suggested that the treaty 
should define the Sino-Korean relationship by stating that “Chos6n, being a 
shuguo of China, possesses the right of zizhu as to its diplomatic and 
domestic affairs, and this right shall not be challenged by other nations.” 
Kim endorsed this “legitimate and justifiable” statement. In a confidential 
report to the king, Kim revealed the true reason for his approval: the 
statement meant that Chos6n could use China's diplomatic relations with 
other countries for its own great benefit, and the afhrmation of its right of 
zizhu would preserve Choson’s equality in its contacts with other 
countries.22 Kim’s comments indicate that the use of terms drawn from the 
Zongfan discourse—which in the end appeared not in the Korean-American 
treaty but in the Sino-Korean commercial regulations signed in the same 
year—were not uni-laterally imposed on Chos6n by China in order to 
strengthen China’ “suzerainty” at the cost of Choson’s sovereignty and 
independence. Rather, each party to the Zongfan arrangement could exploit 
the relationship for its own benefit. 

Another critical aspect of the discussion between Li and Kim focused on 
the prospect of granting an American right of consular jurisdiction. Huang, 
in his draft, suggested that Chos6n temporarily allow American consuls to 
manage the affairs of American citizens in Chos6n. Backing this idea, Li 
explained that “according to international conventions, foreigners living in 
treaty ports and hinterlands of a country are subject to the management of 
the officials of their own countries residing in the places of the said country. 
The local officials of the host country are not able to manage people of other 
nations due to the different laws, punishments, customs, and proprieties 
between the East and the West.” For Li and Huang, consular jurisdiction was 
thus merely a way of managing foreigners rather than a clause undermining 


the sovereignty of a country. Kim agreed with this view, confirming that “our 
humble country is not familiar with foreign situations, so there will be many 
problems even if our country could manage foreigners by itself”2° The two 
sides thus decided to grant the United States the right of consular 
jurisdiction, even though Shufeldt had not asked for this right. Because the 
Korean-American treaty was a prototype for future treaties between Chos6n 
and other countries, China gained this right too, through the commercial 
regulations examined later in this chapter. This episode calls into question 
the assumption that the Western powers always obtained extraterritoriality 
in East Asia by force. It further casts doubt on the notion that 
extraterritoriality can be uniformly regarded as a hallmark of imperialism, 
as historical narratives of East Asian countries have typically charged.” 
After composing a draft treaty with Li, Kim returned to Tianjin, where a 
special envoy of the king, Yi Ung-jun, was waiting for him with a sovereign 
letter stating that the dispatch of a plenipotentiary was impossible and that it 
would be better for the Americans to travel to Chosdn for further 
communication. When Kim asked the Chinese chief of the Tianjin Customs, 
Zhou Fu (1837-1921), to forward the message to Li, Zhou repeated the 
suggestion that Kim himself act as the plenipotentiary. Kim again refused, 
believing it would be better for China to negotiate on behalf of his country. 
Zhou also questioned the phrase “independence and half-autonomy” (Ch., 
duli banzhu) that appeared in a Korean note explaining the term zizhu in the 
Korean-Japanese Treaty of 1876. Zhou warned that the statement, which 
seemed to claim much greater independence than was foreseen by Kim and 
Li, was a “Japanese plot” and could only damage Choson’s interests. In 
response, Kim confirmed that Chos6n would not claim to be “independent 
and autonomous” (K., chajon tiiknip) in its treaty with the United States.28 
Soon thereafter, the treaty negotiations between Li Hongzhang and 
Shufeldt opened. Whether the treaty should include a clause defining 
Choson as China’s shuguo became the most controversial issue. The first 
article of Li's draft, as Li and Kim had discussed, stated that “Chos6én is 
China's shubang and always enjoys the right of zizhu in its domestic and 
foreign affairs.’*2 Shufeldt objected to this statement, so the two sides drew 
up a draft treaty with fifteen articles, leaving the first one blank. According 
to the Sino-Korean plan, if it proved impossible to include the statement in 


the final version of the treaty, Chos6n would send a special note to the US 
government to articulate its status as Chinas shuguo. Kim did not hold any 
conversations with Shufeldt, nor did he participate in the negotiations. On 
April 21, 1882, Li gave Kim and Yi Ung-jun a copy of the draft treaty and 
instructed Yi to return to Chosén immediately from Tianjin by a Chinese 
steamer. At Kim's request, Li instructed Ma Jianzhong, who was “very skilled 
in international law,’ to accompany Shufeldt to Inch6n to ensure that 
everything would go smoothly. In the meantime, two Korean officials, O 
Yun-jung (1848-96) and Yi Cho-y6n, left Hansong for Tianjin as officials of 
examination and selection (K., kosén kwan), not as the plenipotentiaries that 
Li, Kim, and Shufeldt desperately wanted. 

On May 8 Ma Jianzhong and the Chinese admiral Ding Ruchang (1836- 
95) arrived at Inchon, where Ma met with the Japanese minister, Hanabusa 
Yoshimoto, who had arrived a day earlier in the hope of influencing the 
negotiations. Four days later, Shufeldt arrived on the USS Swatara and 
negotiated with the Korean plenipotentiaries, Kim Hong-jip and Sin Hon 
(1810-84), the latter of whom had signed the Treaty of Kanghwa in 1876. 
The negotiations ended on May 22 with a treaty of fourteen articles, 
omitting the first article about Choso6n’s status that Li had proposed. For 
Chos6n’s national flag, Ma suggested Yi Ung-jun’s design of the Taiji and 
eight trigrams as the basic model.*2 After Shufeldt left for Shanghai with a 
copy of the treaty, Ma remained in Inchon to help Choson negotiate treaties 
with Britain and other states.2+ Following the middle course, as determined 
by Li, Ma, and Kim, the king sent a dispatch that Ma had drafted to the US 
president Chester Arthur on May 29, claiming that “Corea is a tributary of 
China, but in regard to both internal administration and foreign intercourse 
it enjoys complete independence.’>4 The king sent the same announcement 
to the sovereigns of other treaty countries, including Britain (June 6, 1882), 
Germany (November 26, 1883), Italy June 26, 1884), Russia (July 7, 1884), 
and France (June 4, 1886). As the hermit nation entered the family of 
nations, its de jure independent status as a sovereign state in terms of 
international law and its de facto and de jure dependent status as a 
subordinate of China in accordance with Zongfan principles became one of 
the most controversial and perplexing issues for Western states in East Asia. 


The new situation also complicated Sino-Korean relations as Chosén moved 
toward modifying its relations with China. 


Protecting Choson as the Patriarch: The Chinese 
Military Intervention in 1882 


Challenges from Within: The King’s Requests for Change 


By the time Chos6n concluded its treaty with the United States, more than 
one-third of the Korean trainees in Tianjin had returned home. ‘The training 
program had provided cover for Korean-American treaty negotiations and a 
new channel of communication outside the Zongfan mechanism, but it was 
never independently a focus for either the Chinese or the Korean side. O 
Yun-jung and Yi Cho-yon, the two Korean officials who had nominally been 
sent to evaluate the trainees in Tianjin, also ignored the training program in 
order to focus on their true diplomatic mission. In May 1882 O and Yi 
submitted four detailed requests from the king to the acting Beiyang 
superintendent, Zhang Shusheng (1824-84), who had assumed Li 
Hongzhang’s position when Li returned to his hometown in Anhui for one 
hundred days of mourning for his mother. 

The first request proposed that the two countries negotiate a treaty in 
keeping with the new international situation. The second recommended that 
the two sides close the markets on the northeastern border of Manchuria in 
order to prevent Russian interference. The third request offered to replace 
Chosons periodic dispatch of emissaries to Beijing with representatives who 
would reside in the capital permanently, receiving imperial edicts and 
calendars and making Chinas dispatch of imperial envoys to Chos6on 
unnecessary. The fourth request further specified that the Korean emissaries 
residing in Beijing would be responsible for their own travel expenses and 
meals, effectively making them no different from the ministers of other 
countries.*2 These bold requests reflected Huang Zunxian’s blueprint for 
Korea’s reforms as laid out in his “A Strategy for Choson” in late 1880, and 
they were aimed at replacing certain Zongfan conventions with Western 
diplomatic principles as practiced between sovereign states. 


Concluding a treaty with China was Choson’s primary goal. For that 
purpose, O discussed with Zhou Fu key issues such as the posting of 
permanent emissaries in Beijing, the granting of most-favored-nation status 
to China, and the definition of Chos6n’s status as Chinas shuguo in the 
treaty. The two sides agreed that China’ foreign affairs vis-a-vis Choson 
would be managed by the Zongli Yamen and the Beiyang superintendent, 
whereas bilateral tributary affairs would remain under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Rites. This discussion set the tone for the treaty. In June 1882 O 
arrived in Beijing, where he was lodged at the Foreign Emissaries: Common 
Accommodations by the Ministry of Rites. The ministry, following Zongfan 
conventions, presented O with silver, sheep, wine, and meals. In the 
meantime, Yi Ung-jun, another special emissary of the king, arrived in 
Beijing with a note expressing the king’s sincere gratitude to the emperor 
and the “central dynasty” for protecting the “small country” and the fan in 
the negotiations with the United States. Yi was also lodged at the Common 
Accommodations and showered with silver, sheep, wine, and meals. 

Although granting the king’s requests would weaken the role of the 
Ministry of Rites, the cases of Ryukyu, Burma, and Vietnam—which by 1882 
had been or were being separated from the Sinocentric realm and colonized 
by other states—had made the ministry realize that many issues lay beyond 
the capacity of the Zongfan mechanism to address effectively. The ministry 
passed the king’s requests to the emperor and suggested that he instruct all 
officials familiar with foreign affairs, especially Li Hongzhang, to participate 
in a confidential discussion on the matter. Baoting (1840-90), a Manchu 
minister of the ministry, presented a memorial to the emperor to detail the 
ministry's preferences. 

According to Baoting, Choson, the first shuguo of “foreign barbarians” 
that had subordinated itself to the Great Qing during the Hongtaiji period, 
was far more important than the “countries in the South Sea” (Ch., Nanyang 
zhuguo, Southeast Asia). After Japans invasion of Ryukyu, Britain's of 
Burma, and France's of Vietnam, all of which China failed to resist, Choson's 
respect for China had diminished, but it had not betrayed China because of 
Chos6n’s weakness and still respected China's virtues. 

Baoting argued that refusing to let the shuguo trade at Chinas treaty ports 
and pursue shared commercial interests with other “barbarians from afar” 
(Ch., yuanyi) would be unfair to Chosén and might push it to the Japanese 


side. But permitting Chos6n’s emissaries to reside in Beijing permanently 
would put Chos6n on an equal footing with other countries with 
representatives in China and might make it as aggressive as the “British 
barbarians” had become. Baoting urged the Ministry of Rites to retain its 
right to administer Chosén but to continue to forward matters concerning 
trade to the Zongli Yamen. Even if Korean emissaries were permitted to 
reside permanently in Beijing, China should not allow Choson to build a 
legation in the city. Instead, the emissaries should be lodged at the Common 
Accommodations to emphasize that China and Chos6n remained members 
of the same family. Baoting also proposed that Beijing use Choson’s 
intention of exploiting Chinas power to check other countries as an 
opportunity to dispatch thousands of soldiers to Chos6n to garrison its 
military forts in order to “protect it and place it under China's influence” 
(Ch., yu hubi zhi zhong yu kongzhi zhi dao).*4 

Baoting’s opinions had a strong impact on the Qing court’s decision. The 
court promptly issued an edict declining Chosdn’s request to place 
permanent emissaries in Beijing because of “various potential 
inconveniences” and the fact that “Choson has been a fan for a long time, 
and all rituals have regulations.” It also decided that the Zongli Yamen 
should be in charge of China's trade affairs with Chos6n and the Ministry of 
Rites should continue to manage tributary affairs. Nevertheless, the court 
agreed to make changes to some conventions and instructed the Beiyang 
superintendent to negotiate a commercial treaty with Chos6én.2 This 
imperial order further augmented the superintendent's importance as the 
most powerful agent of Sino-Korean contacts beyond the court-to-court 
tributary track. Two weeks later, Baoting submitted another memorial to the 
emperor to argue that China should help Chos6n strengthen its maritime 
defenses. To underline Chos6n’s critical position, Baoting went as far as to 
claim that China “would rather lose Yunnan and Guizhou than Choson” 
(Ch., jishi Yun Gui, buke shi Chaoxian). The emperor commented that the 
comparison between Yunnan and Guizhou Provinces and Chosdén was 
inappropriate, but he showed serious concern over the security of China's 


shuguo.2® 


Justifying China’s Status as the Patriarch: The Dispatch of 
Chinese Troops to Choson 


While Chos6n was successfully persuading China to sign a treaty with it, 
back home it was teetering on the brink of political upheaval. On July 23, 
1882, a mutiny, known as the Imo incident, broke out in Hansong over the 
unfair distribution of rations of rice among troops after a severe drought. 
Hundreds of soldiers of a military unit called Muwiydng attacked the 
Japanese legation, killing several Japanese, including Lieutenant Horimoto 
Reizo, who had been teaching Choson’s Special Skills Army (K., Pydlgi gun) 
since 1881. After occupying the palace, the rebels held the king captive and 
killed several high-ranking officials who had been prominent pillars of 
Queen Min’s clan in the partisan struggles at the court. The king’s father, the 
Taewongun, seized the opportunity to restore his regency and retaliated 
against the queen’s clan by announcing that the queen was dead. In fact, she 
had escaped the capital and had hidden in Chungju Prefecture.22 The 
Japanese chargé d'affaires, Hanabusa Yoshimoto, fled to Inchon, where he 
boarded a British steamer to Nagasaki and telegraphed news of the uprising 
to Tokyo. 

Tokyo instructed Hanabusa to return to Inchon with navy forces to seek 
justice and compensation for the killings of the Japanese. The Chinese 
minister in Tokyo, Li Shuchang (1837-96), telegraphed Beijing, likewise to 
request the immediate dispatch of troops to Choson. In Beijing the German 
minister, Max August von Brandt, and the inspector general of the imperial 
customs, Robert Hart (1835-1911), informed the Zongli Yamen about the 
mutiny on August 2 and 3, at the same time that copies of the German- 
Korean and British-Korean treaties, along with the Korean king’s dispatches 
to the German and British sovereigns claiming Choson’s status as China's 
shuguo, reached the Zongli Yamen.28 Within days, Beijing was in full alarm 
over the situation in Korea. 

When Zhang Shusheng, who commanded the Beiyang Navy in Tianjin, 
instructed General Wu Changqing (1829-84) to be ready for military action, 
he was influenced in large part by the Korean officials Kim Yun-sik and O 
Yun-jung, who were in Tianjin at the time. As fervent proponents of the 
king’s policy of opening up, Kim and O linked the mutiny with the aborted 
coup of the previous year, which had been linked to the Taeworngun. They 


asked Zhang to send warships and soldiers to suppress the uprising and to 
check Japanese intrigue. Accusing the Taewongun of plotting against the 
king, Kim even secretly proposed to kill the Taewo6ngun when the Chinese 
troops occupied Hanséng in order to “erase the bane of the country.’2 
Handicapped by the limited channels of communication and intelligence 
gathering, China was so unfamiliar with Choséns domestic situation that 
Zhang and his Chinese colleagues became dependent on Kim’s and O's 
biased information. The Chinese concluded that the Taew6ngun would 
dethrone the king if China failed to take action in time. 

Beijing decided to exercise its patriarchal authority immediately. The 
Guangxu emperor instructed the Zongli Yamen and Zhang to send forces to 
Chos6n under the leadership of Ma Jianzhong and Ding Ruchang to 
“cherish the small country,’ halt the “Japanese plot, and “protect the 
Japanese people along the same lines.’ The military action acquired 
legitimacy from the rationales of the Zongfan arrangement. Zhang 
assembled thirteen warships and merchant ships under Admiral Ding’s 
command and summoned four thousand soldiers, placing them under 
General Wu’s command. Zhang also ordered Kim and O to return to 
Choson together with the Chinese troops to serve as their guides. 
Meanwhile, Ma conducted a reconnaissance mission in Inchon that 
included several long conversations with O. O’s personal resentment of the 
Taewongun deeply influenced Ma's judgment on the matter in his report to 
Zhang, confirming the Chinese side's earlier evaluation of the Korean 
situation. General Wu soon left Tianjin for Yantai, from where he would 
continue to Choson with his fleet and officers, including the twenty-four- 
year-old Yuan Shikai. During the trip to Chosén, Yuan told Kim that he 
wanted to lead hundreds of warriors to seize Hansong, which impressed 
Kim considerably.*2 Yuan would later reside in Chos6n for more than a 
decade and significantly shape the future of the country. 

Japan, too, considered its action of sending troops to Choson legal and 
legitimate. Inoue Kaoru informed the foreign ministers in Tokyo that Japan's 
operation was “completely based upon pacifism,’ and the aim of its warships 
and troops was to protect the Japanese embassy and citizens. The deputy 
foreign minister, Yoshida Kyonari (1845-91), declined Li Shuchang’s offer of 
Chinas mediation. Very soon Inoue was giving Hanabusa detailed 


instructions on military operations and the terms of compensation, all of 
which were aimed at dealing with the situation unilaterally and by force, 
rather than through China or other countries.*! As a result, the ideological 
conflict between China and Japan regarding Choson’s status evolved into a 
military rivalry on the peninsula. 

For China, sending troops to its shuguo was legitimate and necessary. As 
the Zongli Yamen put it to Mori in 1876, China had long before assumed 
responsibility for helping Chosoén “solve its difficulties, resolve its disputes, 
and secure its safety and security.” Reviewing this point in his notes to 
Yoshida, Li Shuchang stated that China's actions followed “the rule of 
cherishing the small? China had to “suppress the rebellion for the sake of 
the shubang ” and protect the Japanese legation in Hanséng at the same 
time. The minister used a metaphor to explain the rationale behind China's 
operation, describing China as the “patriarch of a family” (Ch., jiazhang) 
who had the obligation to investigate why the belongings of “other people’ — 
that is, Japan—left at the “houses of his sons or brothers” (Ch., zidi jia), 
namely, Choson, had been stolen.42 This metaphor crystallized China's role 
vis-a-vis Korea within the Zongfan world. It also clearly demonstrated that 
China's understanding of the mutiny and its decision to send troops to 
Chos6n were not related to international law. 

Japan had difficulty rebuffing Chinas statement and worried that the 
situation in Chos6n might draw Japan into the abyss of a war with the 
powerful China. Having consulted with Charles Le Gendre about the Taiwan 
issue in 1872, the Gaimusho again resorted to its foreign intellectual 
resources, soliciting advice from the French jurist and legal adviser to the 
government, Gustave Boissonade (1825-1910). Bois-sonade suggested that 
Japan could insist that Chos6én was an “independent country” and “only 
focus on negotiation with Choson.” He mentioned the relationship between 
the Ottoman Empire and Egypt as an analogy for the Sino-Korean 
relationship, as Mori had done in 1876. Since Britain and France had 
directly intervened in the mutiny of Egypt in January 1882, regardless of the 
Ottomans’ attitude, Japan could directly intervene in the rebellion in 
Chosén without regard to China’s response.*? In Beijing, Inspector General 
Hart also believed that “China and Japan about Corea will just be in much 
the same position as Turkey and England about Egypt” In this context, 


then, the trilateral relationship between China, Chos6n, and Japan became 
analogous to the one between the Ottoman Empire, European powers 
represented by Britain and France, and African countries such as Egypt and 
Tunisia, reflecting the connection between the transformation of the East 
Asian community and the rise of new imperialism in world history.*® The 
European colonial experience in Africa thus made a critical intellectual 
contribution to the development of the Japanese colonial enterprise in East 
Asia. 

The Chinese side was not blind to the emergence of the new colonial 
model practiced by European states. Li Shuchang, from Tokyo, suggested to 
the Zongli Yamen that after suppressing the mutiny China should manage 
and supervise all of Chos6n’ affairs in order to ensure peace in its domestic 
situation as well as its foreign relations. He further proposed that China 
should “directly abolish the kingship and convert the country into 
prefectures and counties [of China]” (Ch., zhi fei giwang er junxian zhi), 
imitating the approach of Britain in India, in order to resolve once and for 
all the thorny question of Chos6n’s status between China and other states.4° 
China's possible provincialization of Korea was thus to some degree equated 
to and even justified by the colonialism practiced by European powers. Yet 
Li himself concluded that China would be unable to take the proposed 
action because it would violate Chinas self-imposed rule of humanity and 
virtue.“ Until the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in 1894, China never 
initiated any plan to colonize Chos6n; rather, it tried to protect and 
supervise the country along Zongfan lines. 

Arriving in Chos6on almost a month after the uprising, General Wu and 
his assistants were welcomed by the Korean officials.“® The Chinese officials 
used Chinas uniquely favorable position and authority to quickly end the 
political turmoil by occupying the capital, capturing the Taewongun and 
sending him to Tianjin in China, restoring the king and the queen, and 
supporting Choso6n in signing two conventions with Japan. Afterward, the 
king dispatched missions to Beijing and Tokyo along conventional lines to 
brief the two governments on the incident. At the end of September, the 
Zongli Yamen distributed a note to seven foreign ministers in Beijing, 
informing them about the Chinese intervention and reemphasizing that 
“Choson, being a shuguo of our Great Qing, has maintained its status as fan 


for generations, and the court regards it as an inner subordinate [Ch., neifu] 
that shares solidarity with us.42 The Yamen also announced that the 
Chinese troops would remain in Choson to ensure the stability and security 
of the country. 

A thornier issue for Beijing was how to deal with the Taewo6ngun, who 
had been sent from Tianjin to Baoding. After reassuming the position of the 
Beiyang superintendent, Li Hongzhang endorsed Zhang Shusheng’s 
proposal that Beijing should detain the Taewongun in China forever and 
allow the king to regularly send officials to visit him. Li cited a similar 
historical case from the early fourteenth century, when the Mongol court of 
the Yuan Dynasty exiled King Chunghye (r. 1330-32, 1339-43) of Koryo 
Korea to Guangdong Province in China.2° In its contemporary reaction to 
the political turmoil of its outer fan, the Qing could point to historical 
precedent to argue that it retained the fully legal power to punish any official 
of the fan and even to depose the king, if necessary. The Qing’s decision to 
dethrone the last king of the Lé Dynasty of Annam in 1789 was also a clear 
demonstration of this power. It was in this context that in 1886 Yuan Shikai 
enthusiastically proposed to Li Hongzhang that China should replace the 
king of Chos6n with an able man from the Korean royal family.?+ In the end, 
after holding the Taewongun for three years, Beijing released him back to 
Chos6n in October 1885, when Yuan Shikai was promoted to the position of 
an imperial resident in the country. 

China’ military intervention in 1882 was a turning point in Qing-Chos6n 
relations, yet in a fundamental sense it was only a public presentation of the 
underlying nature of the supreme and patriarchal power the Qing had 
wielded over its subordinate country since 1637. The assertion that China's 
superiority was merely “titular” and its act of detaining the Taewongun 
“inconceivable” is a far cry from the truth.>2 So is the argument that through 
this particular intervention the Qing became a colonial power that inflicted 
Western-style imperialism on Choson. 


Defining Choson through Treaties: The Sino- 
Korean Regulations and Their Consequences 


Complicating the Zongfan Order: The First Sino-Korean Treaty 


As Choson’s troubles seemed to continue, many Chinese officials advocated 
establishing stronger relations with the country. On February 28, 1882, Wu 
Dacheng (1835-1902), an assistant official of border affairs in Jilin in 
Manchuria, stressed in a memorial to the emperor that Chinas self- 
strengthening enterprise was also aimed at protecting Chos6n and checking 
Japan and Russia. Wu argued that Beijing should dispatch imperial 
commissioners to Chos6n to push the Koreans to determine whether such 
harbors as Wonsan (known in Russian as Lazarev), a port in northeastern 
Korea being surveyed by Russia, could become trade ports. Choson, Wu 
proposed, should allow the China Merchants Steamship Navigation 
Company (Ch., Lunchuan zhaoshang ju) to survey the coastal conditions 
with the aim of establishing Chinese trade posts. In return, he suggested 
allowing Korean merchants to trade in Tianjin, Yantai, Shanghai, and other 
trade ports of China. Wu justified his proposal by invoking China’ss Zongfan 
relations with Choson, the “outer fan ” that “had been a subordinate to our 
dynasty for more than two hundred years.’>2 International law was of no 
concern to him. 

In order to help Chosdn overcome the financial crisis triggered by the 
turmoil, China loaned the country 0.5 million taels of silver at the request of 
leading Korean officials Cho Yong-ha (1845-84) and Kim Hong-jip, who 
negotiated the loan with their Chinese counterparts Ma Jianzhong and Tang 
Tingshu (1832-92). Tang was the chief of the Kaiping Mining 
Administration (Ch., Kaiping kuangwu ju), a modern engineering and 
mining company founded by Li Hongzhang in Zhili Province in 1878. 
According to their agreement, 0.3 million of the loan would come from the 
China Merchants Steamship Navigation Company and 0.2 million from the 
Kaiping Mining Administration. Choson’s tariffs and taxes on red ginseng 
would serve as mortgage, and it would pay off the loan in twelve years at 0.8 
percent interest. In return, the two Chinese creditors supervised by Li were 
granted economic privileges in Choson. The Navigation Company gained 
the right to rent land at Chos6n’s treaty ports for its factories and offices, 
while Kaiping Mining could freely prospect for minerals in the hinterland of 
the country. Chinese commercial power thus quickly expanded into 
Choson. In addition, China agreed to provide Choson with military supplies 


for its poorly equipped troops. In October 1882 Li Hongzhang gave Chos6on 
ten twelve-pound cannons, three thousand cannonballs, 4,500 pounds of 
cannon powder, 1,500 pounds of bullet powder, one thousand British rifles, 
ten thousand pounds of rifle powder, and one million bullets from the 
Tianjin Arsenals.24 A month later Chos6n’s military and industrial training 
program in Tianjin ended with the king’s recall of the rest of the 
apprentices.22 From that point on, Chos6n had to invite foreign advisers to 
the country to train its forces, leaving the country more vulnerable to 
outside influences.*° 

After China quelled the mutiny in Chos6n in the summer of 1882, the 
two countries resumed their negotiations for a commercial treaty in Tianjin, 
with O Yun-jung representing Chosén and Zhou Fu and Ma Jianzhong 
representing China. From the beginning of their meetings in May 1882, 
before the rebellion, the two sides agreed on clarifying in the treaty that 
Chos6n was Chinas shuguo with the right of zizhu, not an independent 
country. After reviewing the Chinese draft, entitled “Regulations for 
Maritime and Overland Trade between Chinese and Chos6n Subjects” (Ch., 
Zhongguo Chaoxian shangmin shuilu maoyi zhangcheng, hereafter “the 
Sino-Korean Regulations”), O questioned some of its elements, in particular 
the imbalance in consular jurisdiction enshrined in article 2 and the 
opening of Hansong as a trade city for Chinese merchants and the 
permission for Chinese merchants to trade in Choson’s hinterlands that 
were provided by article 4. Quoting Zongfan regulations, Zhou and Ma 
responded that this treaty was different from those signed between China 
and “friendly nations” (Ch., yuguo, such as Britain, France, and the United 
States); in this case, the two countries should uphold their “veritable 
orthodox legitimacy” (Ch., shizai zhi mingfen) in an established context. The 
Chinese response helps explain why the parties decided to call the 
document “regulations” (Ch., zhangcheng) rather than a “treaty” (Ch., 
tiaoyue). In the end, Zhou and Ma agreed to alter several terms but 
successfully added a preamble specifying that the regulations applied only to 
Chinas subordinate countries and were exempt from the most-favored- 
nation rule. The Korean side endorsed the revised text. 

In a memorial to Beijing, Li Hongzhang summarized the regulations and 
emphasized that the preamble would “clarify and define the orthodox 


legitimacy” (Ch., zhengming dingfen) between China and its shuguo.>® Li did 
not mention that article 7 endowed Chinese warships with the right to 
cruise in Chosén’s waters and to cast anchor at any of its ports in the 
interests of Chosonss security. This article impinged on Choson’s sovereignty, 
but O and his Korean colleagues, like Li and his Chinese colleagues, 
regarded it as part of the favorable protection that the upper country 
generously offered to the subordinate country. These scholar-officials, 
including the French-educated Ma Jianzhong, did not interpret the 
regulations’ terms with reference to international law. In the aftermath of the 
mutiny, China was the only power that Chos6n could trust as it wrestled 
with multiple crises. Yet not all Koreans applauded the treaty dictated by the 
Chinese. For example, Yun Chii-ho (1865-1945), who had served as the 
assistant to O Yun-jung in the “gentlemen's sighting group” to Japan to 
observe Japanese politics and society in 1881 and was visiting Tokyo when 
the Sino-Korean Regulations were signed, reported feeling “extremely sad” 
that the treaty placed Choson in such an inferior position vis-a-vis China. 
Having been exposed to Western and Japanese modernity and civilization, 
young Korean scholars such as Yun believed that such unequal 
arrangements between the two nations should be abandoned, signaling the 
rise of modern nationalism and national identity among these Korean 
intellectuals. Yun later became a leading figure in Korean modernization. 

By concluding the regulations with Choson, China fulfilled the majority 
of the requests that the king had made in the spring of 1882 (discussed 
earlier), changing or permanently abolishing certain conventions that had 
been in place for 245 years, since 1637. Scholars who embrace theories of 
power politics prefer to interpret the treaty as a tool by which China, the 
preponderant side in geopolitical terms, strengthened its control over 
Chos6n, consolidating its suzerainty and even becoming another imperialist 
power pursuing its own commercial interests on the peninsula. From this 
perspective, China brought “multilateral imperialism” to Korea in exactly 
the same way in which China itself had been introduced to the concept by 
its Western counterparts.°2 However, the Manchu court of China in the 
1880s still primarily followed conventional Zongfan rules and precedents in 
its policies toward Chos6n, and these often contradicted international law 
and local Chinese officials’ practical concerns over Sino-Korean contacts. 


For instance, on March 14, 1882, several months before the conclusion of 
the Sino-Korean Regulations, the Qing court learned from the Manchu 
general of Jilin, Ming’an (1828-1911), and his assistant Wu Dacheng that 
Chos6n peasants kept crossing the border to cultivate wilderness areas in 
Jilin and that this trespassing was causing serious problems. The eleven- 
year-old Emperor Guangxu, under the tutelage of his mentors, responded, 
“Regarding these poor Chos6n peasants, in the eyes of the local officials, 
there is certainly a line between them and us, but in the eyes of the court, 
there is originally no difference between the inside and the outside. Thus, 
these peasants should be managed well and not be punished by additional 
rules, as long as they have no intention of encroaching on our borders.”™ 

This policy bears a striking similarity to Emperor Yongzheng’s decision of 
1727 to demarcate a new borderline with Annam on the basis of the idea 
that all lands of Chinas outer fan were under the emperor's jurisdiction. 
From 1727 to 1882, the politico-cultural ideology of all-under-Heaven as 
embraced by the Chinese court remained unchanged. Although the Kangxi 
emperor had established himself as a student of both Chinese and Western 
learning, in particular in the fields of mathematics and astronomy, in his 
active communications with the Jesuits, almost all emperors after him left 
such Sino-Western intellectual exchange to the Imperial Astronomical 
Bureau.©2 Until the late nineteenth century, the young emperors—Tongzhi 
and Guangxu—studied only Confucian classics and Chinese history in their 
daily lessons at court (Ch., rijiang). Even though European and American 
ministers started to reside in Beijing and China launched a self- 
strengthening movement in the 1860s, the Manchu court did not train 
emperors in international knowledge commensurate with China’ needs and 
changing situation. The imperial civil-service examinations that selected 
officials for the Qing bureaucracy still tested the candidates only on the 
Confucian classics and showed no hint of change. The Guangxu emperor, 
along with his tutors, in particular Weng Tonghe, remained confined to this 
educational milieu. The first textbook on Western history and international 
law aimed at introducing Guangxu to European and American history since 
the Age of Discovery, titled Lectures on Western History (Ch., Xishi jiangyi), 
did not reach the emperor until November 1907, a year before he died. 


When the young Guangxu emperor approved the Sino-Korean 
Regulations in 1882, he adopted a typically Confucian tone to emphasize 
that “Chos6n is our shuguo and exists as eastern barbarians far away” (Ch., 
Chaoxian wei wo shuguo, pizai dongyi).°4 The conventional discourse on 
the civilized—barbarian distinction was still firmly rooted at the court, at 
least in the minds of core leaders. For the Manchu ruling house of the 
Chinese empire, this discourse concerned not so much practical diplomatic 
negotiations at the provincial level as statecraft from the court’s perspective. 
Qing China in the 1880s continued to act as the Middle Kingdom, the upper 
country, and the Heavenly Dynasty in the Sino-Korean Zongfan framework. 
As long as Choson was a shuguo, Chinas centrality would persist and China's 
Western-oriented diplomacy would accordingly be circumscribed. In this 
sense, Chinas transformation into a modern state occurred with the 
involution of the universal politico-cultural Chinese empire, which revealed 
the discrepancy between provincial diplomatic practices and the court's 
ideological norms in the late nineteenth century and highlighted the 
significance of Choson for the rise of a modern Chinese state. 


Complementing the Zongfan Order: The Ritual Crisis and the 
Sino-Korean Border Treaties 


By adopting the form, though not the name, of a Western-style treaty, the 
1882 Sino-Korean Regulations helped lay out the inner dual network— 
introduced at the beginning of this chapter—of Sino-Korean contacts. In 
addition to maintaining the court-to-court system described in chapter 2, 
the two countries now had to adjust to the newly created state-to-state 
system, in which both countries were treated by their Japanese and Western 
treaty counterparts as independent sovereign states that were theoretically 
equal to each other. This inner dual network introduced the two countries to 
a more complicated situation in the new setting of international politics, as 
the ritual crisis that unfolded in China in late 1882 demonstrates. 

The crisis started with questions regarding the 1882 Sino-Korean 
Regulations raised by the Manchu general in Mukden, Chongqi (1830- 
1900). In three palace memorials in December 1882, Chongqi protested 
article 2, according to which the Chinese commissioners of trade at the 


treaty ports of Choson “will, in their dealings with Choson’s officials, be on a 
footing of perfect equality, and are to be treated with the consideration due 
to the observance of etiquette,’ while the Chos6n commissioners at Chinese 
ports “are likewise to be treated on a footing of equality in their dealings 
with the local authorities, namely, the taotai [daotai, circuit intendant], the 
prefect, and the magistrates of the place.” Recalling that Chosoén became a 
fan and subject of the Great Qing in 1637 and that the Korean officials were 
“ministers of ministers” and thus ranked below their Chinese counterparts, 
Chongqi pointed out that equality between Chosédn commissioners and 
China's local authorities meant that the emperor himself would be on a 
footing of equality with the king. The assumption of equality thus severely 
undermined the established order, and “under no circumstances should 
such treatment be extended to Choson.” The term “equality” (Ch., pingxing) 
in the article should, argued Chonggqi, be deleted for the sake of “moral 
principles” (Ch., Junji) and China's “national polity” (Ch., guoti). Mukden 
would treat the Chosén commissioners along conventional lines in order to 
defend “decorum” (Ch., titong). 

The general also questioned article 5, which canceled the requirement of 
official supervision of trade at the border and allowed local people to trade 
freely at Zhamen and Uiju on the two sides of the Yalu River and at 
Hunchun and Hoeryong on the two sides of the Tumen River. Chonggi 
agreed that outdated rules ought to be rescinded, but he insisted that land 
border security should be strengthened by maintaining the existing patrols 
along the Chinese side. His concerns about unpredictable threats from 
Chos6n itself and from the treaty powers present in Chosdn were 
heightened by his perception of the uniqueness and importance of the 
Mukden area, the Qing’s “ancestral territory.’= 

Chonggqi’s worries triggered a heated debate among the Ministry of Rites, 
the Zongli Yamen, and the Beiyang superintendent. Since the overland 
border trade regulations would soon be renegotiated at Mukden after a joint 
Sino-Korean investigation, the issue of the performance of equal rituals 
became the hottest topic in the discussion. Li Hongzhang argued that the 
imperial code did not regulate ritual performances between local Chinese 
officials and foreign tributary emissaries, but he noted that local officials 
treated the emissaries of Vietnam, Siam, and Ryukyu with “rituals of 


equality” (Ch., pingli), which should be applicable to Chos6n too. Li also 
solicited theoretical support from the classics of the Zhou Dynasty and drew 
an analogy between the statuses of the authorities of the Qing and those of 
Choson. According to this analogy, the king, as an “outer vassal” of the Son 
of Heaven, was equal to China's governors-general and governors who were 
“inner vassals”; meanwhile, Choson’s officials were equal to Chinese officials 
below the ranks of governor and governor-general. Accordingly, in China, 
the Chos6n commissioners should perform “rituals of subordination” (Ch., 
shuli) to the Chinese governors-general, governors, and other officials with 
higher ranks, and rituals of equality to such local officials as taotai and 
prefects. They should also perform rituals of equality to Western ministers 
in Tianjin, where the commissioners would reside. In Chos6n, on the other 
hand, the Chinese commissioners should perform rituals of equality to 
Korean officials whose rank was inferior to that of the cabinet, Uijongbu. 

In his suggestions, Li Hongzhang tried to pursue a mean between 
Zongfan rituals embodying the “ancestral system” (Ch., zuzhi) and Western- 
style etiquette between foreign ministers and the host country. Agreeing that 
Choson’s commissioners could get favorable treatment since they were not 
tributary emissaries, the Ministry of Rites proposed that when Chinese 
commissioners at or below the rank of taotai visited the king, they should 
perform “guest-host rituals” (Ch., binzhu li), a proposal that involved a slight 
change to certain rules of the imperial code.®° In February 1883 the court, 
via the Zongli Yamen, endorsed Li's and the ministry’s solutions to the ritual 
crisis and set up a new framework for ritual performances between various 
officials of the two countries (see figure 5.1). As the diplomatic corps formed 
in Hansong, the new ritual arrangements would cause increasing conflicts 
between China, Choson, Japan, and Western states in the following decade, 
demonstrating the strong influence of the dynamics of the inner dual 
network over the practices of the outer dual network between China and 
Choson. 

Chonggqi found the new ritual code a good resolution to the problems he 
had noted. He went on to strengthen border security and maintain the 
“proper system” as he had wished by signing a convention with the Korean 
representative O Yun-jung in March 1883. The convention, “Regulations for 
Trade at the Border between Mukden and Chosoén” (Ch., Fengtian yu 


Chaoxian bianmin jiaoyi zhangcheng), governed trade at the Zhongjiang 
(middle river) area of the Yalu River. Several articles were specifically aimed 
at upholding Zongfan conventions. Echoing the 1882 Sino-Korean 
Regulations, the preamble of the Mukden-Chos6n Regulations stated that 
the border trade at Zhongjiang “is not on the same footing as the trade 
carried on at the treaty ports, inasmuch as it was originally established by 
the Heavenly Dynasty as a benefit to its shuguo with the distinct 
understanding that it should be a convenience to the population ... and that 
other nations are not concerned in these rules.” According to articles 8 and 
19, China would not impose taxes on Choson’s annual tributes and routine 
goods and would send soldiers to escort Chosodn’s tributary missions to 
Beijing from Fenghuang City, precisely as China had done for more than 
two centuries. Article 23 dictated that bilateral correspondence should be 
conducted in accordance with the established system, in which Chos6on 
should call China the “upper country” or “Heavenly Dynasty” and avoid 
such abbreviated characters as zhong (for Zhongguo, the “Middle Kingdom,” 
in reference to China) or dong (for Dongguo, the “eastern country,’ in 
reference to Choson). For their part, Chinese officials would address Chos6n 
as “the country of Chos6n” or “your honorable country?’ 
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FIGURE 5.1. The rules of ritual performance between China and 
Choson after 1883. S refers to rituals of subordination, E refers to 
rituals of equality, and G-H refers to guest-host rituals. Foreign 
ministers in China sometimes used the rituals of equality in their 


dealings with Chinese taotai, prefects, magistrates, and other local 
officials. 


Several months later, the two countries signed a third treaty, entitled 
“Regulations for Trade at the Border between Jilin and Chosén Whenever 
Necessary” (Ch., Jilin Chaoxian shangmin suishi maoyi zhangcheng). This 
treaty was a short version of the one governing trade between Mukden and 
Choson and laid down the format of bilateral official correspondence in 
accordance with Zongfan hierarchy in the same way. 

By the end of 1883, then, China and Choson had signed three treaties, or 
regulations, that were firmly rooted in the Zongfan discourse. The 
sophisticated norms used in these texts continued to serve as a way of 
institutionalizing the hierarchical relationship, centering the Middle 
Kingdom, and articulating the parties’ identities in the Chinese world, just 
as the Zongfan discourse had done in the 1630s, 1760s, and 1860s. 
Simultaneously, however, the new rules made adjustments to the traditional 
mechanism by introducing a new political and commercial network into the 
borderland between the two countries in Manchuria. This change extended 
Chinas modern diplomacy, which had been practiced primarily in inner 
China's coastal areas, into Manchuria, along with the considerable influence 
of its human agents such as Li Hongzhang. ‘The three treaties therefore laid 
the legal foundation for state-to-state contacts between the two countries in 
the following, and final, decade of their longstanding Zongfan relationship. 
The border areas of Manchuria became a test field where the two countries 
negotiated the reach of their respective sovereignties between tradition and 
modernity, as discussed in chapter 6. 


Joining Choson’s Foreign Network: The Chinese 
Commissioners and the Chinese Settlements 


Struggling for Authority: The Chinese Commissioner of Trade in 
Choson 


After the mutiny of 1882, Chosdn asked China to send specialists on 
diplomacy and trade to assist it in establishing a system of maritime 
customs. The request was made by the king, endorsed by China's court, and 
executed by both countries within the Zongfan framework. Consequently, 
Choson’s maritime customs system became a sub-branch of China's imperial 
customs, and its annual reports were affiliated with those of imperial 
customs until 1895. In November 1882 Li Hongzhang appointed Ma 
Jianchang (1840-1939), Ma Jianzhong’s brother, and Paul Georg von 
Mollendorff (1847-1901), a German national who worked as an assistant in 
the Chinese Maritime Customs office in Beijing, as foreign advisers to the 
king.© Ma and Méllendorff took up their posts in early 1883, followed by 
the first group of representatives from Western treaty nations and China. 

The first US envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, Lucius H. 
Foote (1826-1913), and the first Chinese commissioner of trade, Chen Shu- 
tang, were the two most important figures among the diplomats now 
arriving in Choson, and they took diametrically different approaches to 
defining Choson’s status. Before he departed for Chosén in March 1883, 
Foote received instructions from Secretary of State Frederick Frelinghuysen 
(1817-85), emphasizing that the American treaty negotiations with Choson 
“were conducted as between two independent and sovereign nations.... As 
far as we are concerned Corea is an independent sovereign power, with all 
the attendant rights, privileges, duties and responsibilities: in her relations to 
China we have no desire to interfere unless action should be taken 
prejudicial to the rights of the United States.” The instructions reminded 
Foote that “for all purposes of intercourse between the United States and 
Corea the King is a sovereign, and that with sovereign states only do the 
United States treat. Further the representatives of the United States in China 
will treat the Corean representatives there as in the position assigned them 
by the Chinese government.”®? Other Western countries imitated this 
pragmatic policy. 

Chen Shutang’s appointment and authority derived from the 1882 Sino- 
Korean Regulations. Article 1 of the treaty endowed the Beiyang 
superintendent with the power to appoint commissioners of trade (Ch., 
shangwu weiyuan) to reside at Choson’s treaty ports and exercise jurisdiction 
over Chinese merchants, while Chos6n would send similar commissioners 


of trade to Tianjin and other Chinese treaty ports for the sake of its own 
merchants. Chen was a Han Chinese official and had served as consul- 
general in San Francisco from January 1880 to April 1882. He arrived in 
Hansong in October 1883 and opened his office with ten thousand taels of 
silver that he had received from Shanghai Maritime Customs. His 
expenditures would be covered by Beijing’s budget for overseas missions. As 
a second-rank taotai, Chen held the official title “commissioner of 
commercial affairs in Chosdn’ (Ch. Zongban Chaoxian shangwu 
weiyuan).“2 He was not an envoy of the imperial court, but his position 
carried imperial authority. As Beijing clarified to Choson, Chen was “slightly 
different” from China’ representatives to other countries, but the “rationale 
[for his dispatch] is generally the same.’ Invoking again the notion that 
“Choson is a subordinate country of China,’ Beijing concluded that Chen 
should be the “center of the guests” and instructed Choson’s foreign office to 
give him favorable treatment whenever there was a banquet for foreign 
ministers.2 

Chen himself was also a believer in Chinas superiority. He posted a 
notification on the wall of Hansong’s southern gate, stating that “Chos6n is a 
shuguo of China” and calling on all merchants intending to trade in Chos6n 
to follow the established rituals and to report to him in case of any disputes 
with others in the country. The text sought to “highlight the friendship with 
the shuguo that uses the same language” (Ch., zhao shuguo tongwen zhi yi) 
and to “cherish the affection within a family that respects a common 
patriarch” (Ch. zhong yijia gongzhu zhi ging). Chen's stridency 
antagonized the American minister and Korean officials, but he refused to 
change his tone. As in the case of Ma Jianzhong, who had studied in France, 
Chen's diplomatic experience in the United States seemed to have no effect 
on his line of reasoning in Chos6n. 

In practice, Chen acted as a Chinese consul and planned to build his 
official residence in the style of a “Chinese consulate” (Ch., Zhongguo 
gongguan). Yet he was not a consul, and his official title did not put him in 
charge of foreign affairs. Instead of contacting Chen, then, the Japanese and 
Western ministers brought diplomatic matters concerning China directly to 
Choson’s Foreign Office, the Toongni amun (K., Tongni kyosép tongsang 
samu amun). Chos6n also expressed a desire for independence from 


Chinese involvement by sending a special mission to the United States in the 
fall of 1883.44 Chen felt so marginalized that in September 1884 he 
complained to Li Hongzhang that his awkward position was causing him to 
be snubbed by the Japanese and British ministers. Chen tried to justify his 
authority by invoking the 1882 Sino-Korean Regulations, but other 
ministers responded that the treaty, as its preamble stated, was effective only 
between China and Korea. After consulting with Li and Foote, Chen 
updated his title to “general commissioner of foreign and commercial affairs 
at Choson’s ports” (Ch., Zongban Chaoxian gekou jiaoshe tongshang shiwu) 
in November 1884. 

According to Chen, this title perfectly fit the established “system,” in 
accordance with which he, as an official of the “upper country,” could 
discuss certain affairs of Chinas shuguo with his Japanese and Western 
counterparts. Unsurprisingly, by failing to draw a clear line between Chinese 
and Korean affairs at the ports, the new title aroused deep concern among 
Western ministers, including the first British minister to Choson, Harry 
Parkes, who had been wondering about Chosonss international position for 
years. The Zongli Yamen clarified to Parkes that “Chos6n is a shuguo of 
China, which means that the commissioner should not be understood as a 
minister to the country, but since Chen has been appointed by the emperor 
to be in charge of diplomatic affairs and he holds a second-rank taotai, his 
position is equal to that of the consuls-general of other countries.’ This 
description thus strategically defined Chen as a consul-general. 


Questionable Imperialism: Chinese Settlements in Choson 


Chen arrived in Hansong without a clear mission from Beijing or Tianjin, so 
he alone had to decide what to do. Beijing’s original plan had been to place 
Chen in charge of Chinese business in Inchon too, but Chen realized that it 
was impossible for him to perform duties in both Hansong and Inchon. A 
series of commercial and diplomatic events involving Chinese merchants 
and citizens in Inchon and other treaty ports reached Chen's desk right after 
he opened his office, so he sent an assistant, Li Nairong, to Inchon as the first 
Chinese representative at that port. Due to his lack of an official status, Li 
Nairong found himself in the same uncomfortable situation as Chen had. 


Chen called Li a consul (Ch., lingshi) instead of a commissioner (Ch., lishi) 
in front of the Japanese consul and the commissioner of Inchén maritime 
customs, although Li was not, strictly speaking, a consul. Since the Chinese 
terms for “commissioner” and “consul” have very similar pronunciations, 
Chen may have planned to use the phonological likeness to tacitly confer on 
Li Nairong a clear status commensurate with international practice. Li 
Nairong later told Chen that it would be better to clarify his official rank as 
commissioner rather than consul to the Korean side. 

In February 1884 Chen informed Min Yong-muk (1826-84), Queen Min’s 
nephew and the minister of Chos6dn’s Foreign Office, that Li and other 
Chinese officials residing in Korean treaty ports held the title of 
“commissioner of Chinese merchants’ affairs” (Ch., huashang shiwu guan). 
These commissioners, said Chen, were equal to Chos6n officials and foreign 
consuls and were in charge of all affairs concerning Chinese merchants in 
Chos6n.~ Li Nairong was thus transformed from Chen's private assistant to 
a diplomatic representative of the Chinese state. As Kirk W. Larsen points 
out, “Chen was successful ... in establishing and promoting an official Qing 
diplomatic and commercial presence in Korea.” 

Li Nairong found his understaffed office in Inchén unable to handle the 
increase in Chinese business and Sino-Japanese conflicts at the port. Japan 
had opened more than one hundred stores in the city since 1876, and 
Japanese residents outnumbered the Koreans, Chinese, and Westerners. But 
now growing numbers of Chinese merchants, in particular from Shandong, 
Zhejiang, and Guangdong Provinces, were coming to seek their fortunes in 
the city, and these businessmen organized companies such as Tongshuntai 
hao (the Company of Union, Prosperity, and Peace) to challenge Japan's 
monopoly in local trade. Within a single month, from October to 
November 1883, the number of Chinese stores in Inch6n increased from 
two to seven and that of Chinese merchants from about ten to more than 
sixty. According to Chinese statistics, from 1883 to 1884 the number of 
Chinese in Inchon rose from 63 to 235 and that of Chinese in Hansong from 
26 to 352.82 Some Chinese merchants in Inch6n had started to extend their 
businesses to Hanséng. Chen Shutang and Li Nairong were thus facing a 
new Chinese presence in Choson. In addition, hundreds of Chinese sailors 
working on Chinese and Japanese cargo ships frequently passed through 


Inchon, giving a major boost to local bars and brothels. These sailors were 
troublemakers not only in Korean and Japanese eyes but also from the 
perspective of the Chinese, because Chinese officials at the port did not have 
a full roster of these Chinese citizens and therefore did not know whom to 
prosecute if any of them were involved in local conflicts. In an attempt to 
control the sailors, Li followed international conventions by requesting that 
all Chinese citizens visiting Inchon, including civilians and soldiers, register 
with his office.2+ 

Given the growing number of Chinese merchants in Inch6n and the 
expansion of their businesses, Chen Shutang felt it was necessary to set up a 
Chinese settlement for trade purposes. He found legal support in article 4 of 
the 1882 Sino-Korean Regulations, which stated that “the merchants of 
either country who may proceed to the open ports of the other country for 
trade will be allowed to rent land or houses and erect buildings.” In 
December 1883 Chen and Mollendorff, the assistant minister of Choson’s 
Foreign Office, conducted a field investigation in Inchén and decided to 
secure a foundation for a Chinese settlement. Many parts of the area lay on 
hillsides or in marshland, so the project required land reclamation (see map 
5.1). Li Nairong and the commissioner of Inchén maritime customs made a 
map of the Chinese settlement, and Li asked local Chinese merchants to 


provide financial support for the land reclamation project.© 
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MAP 5.1. The Chinese settlement in Inch’oln in the early 1890s. 1 
meter = 39.37 inches. Plan of Settlements in Chemulpo [Inch’oln], 
handwritten map, preserved at the Kyujanggak Institute for Korean 
Studies at Seoul National University. Copyright Kyujanggak Institute 
for Korean Studies. 


Chen found the name of the settlement a challenge. In his notes to the 
Korean side, Chen—unlike his Chinese or Korean colleagues—avoided the 
term “settlement” (Ch., zujie), instead calling it “lands and boundary” (Ch., 
dijie, which generally means “land”). In a letter to Li Nairong in December 
1883, Chen said he had been considering whether the settlement should be 
called “Lands of the Great Qing” (Ch., Da Qing dijie) or “Lands of the 
Chinese merchants” (Ch., Huashang dijie). Confessing that he thought the 
former was “not perfect,’ Chen decided on the latter, as it would not take 
advantage of Chos6n and would maintain the “face of the upper country-’83 
Chen’s weighing of semantic options, like his maneuverings around the term 
“commissioner, betrayed the problems of the outer dual network between 
China and Chosén—that is, the overlapping operation of the Zongfan 
framework and the treaty system in the two countries’ foreign relations. 


Choson, however, did not endorse Chenss plan to distinguish the Sino- 
Korean relationship in this particular case. When Min Yong-muk heard 
Chen’ argument that the regulations governing the Chinese merchants’ 
settlement should be different from those used for other countries in 
accordance with the “system,’ Min retorted that there was no difference 
between the two.84 On April 2, 1884, Min and Chen signed the “Regulations 
for the Chinese Merchants Settlement in Inch6én” (Ch., Renchuan kou 
huashang dijie zhangcheng), which was based on the draft Chen had 
presented to Min in February. The text was written only in Chinese and 
officially called the settlement “Lands of the Chinese Merchants,” as Chen 
had proposed, but it omitted Chen's preamble, which imitated the preamble 
to the 1882 Sino-Korean Regulations by emphasizing that Sino-Korean trade 
was different from that between Choson and other countries and that the 
regulations would apply only to the former.® Without the preamble, the two 
countries’ state-to-state relations took center stage. 

While Chen was opening the Chinese settlement in Inchon, an event 
occurred in Pusan that further legitimized his agenda of expanding this 
model to other treaty ports. In early November 1883 a Chinese grocery store 
in Kobe, Japan, called Dexing hao (Store of Merit and Prosperity) had sent 
two agents to Pusan to open a branch in the Japanese settlement there, but 
the branch was suddenly shut down by the Japanese consul. As soon as he 
returned to Hanséng, Chen raised the case with Min Yong-muk. Min 
explained that he would prefer to “select a settlement [K., chogye] for the 
Chinese merchants where they can quickly open their stores,’ rather than 
negotiate with the Japanese to allow the Chinese merchants to do business in 
the Japanese settlement in Pusan. Chen applauded this proposal and 
volunteered to visit Pusan together with a Korean official for a joint field 
investigation. Min again appointed Méllendorff to accompany Chen.*° In 
the meantime, the Chinese minister to Japan, Li Shuchang, suggested to the 
Zongli Yamen that Beijing should “instruct Choson’s Foreign Office to 
establish Chinese settlements in Pusan and other ports.”®4 Li’s proposal fit 
Chen's agenda perfectly. As a result, China opened settlements in Pusan and 
Wonsan. 

Observing that China became active in Chos6n after a series of crises 
beginning in 1882, scholars have generally interpreted the phenomenon as a 


fundamental change in Chinas foreign policy toward Choson and have 
described China as practicing imperialism under the cloak of suzerainty.*8 
Two issues concerning the sovereignty of Chosén are worth discussing here: 
Chinese and Korean perceptions of the Chinese settlements and the 
extraterritoriality that Chinese citizens enjoyed in their settlements. 

The negotiations between Chen and Min suggest that neither side 
perceived the settlements as a symbol of imperialist expansion that would 
damage Choson’s sovereignty or help China gain geopolitical hegemony on 
the peninsula. Min’s proposal to open another Chinese settlement in Pusan 
in order to avoid cases like that of Dexing hao shows that he considered 
such settlements only pieces of rented land for whose use the Chinese, the 
Japanese, and other foreigners had to pay every year.®2 The term 
“sovereignty” never entered Min’s and Chen's correspondence, and the term 
“settlement” carried a meaning that was very different from that which it 
would later convey in the strongly nationalist historical context of the 
twentieth century. The issue of establishing police forces in the Chinese 
settlement in Inch6n, which involved Chinese, Korean, and British citizens, 
is another case that demonstrates the difference between China's 
understanding of settlement and that of scholars in an international law 
context.2 

Furthermore, it is important to note that Chos6n had the legal option of 
opening its own settlements at China's ports in accordance with article 4 of 
the 1882 Sino-Korean Regulations. Once the regulations went into effect, 
many Korean merchants traveled to Chinese ports, some even going as far as 
Gansu, Shaanxi, and Sichuan, to sell ginseng. In 1885 Chos6n dispatched a 
commercial commissioner (K., sangmu wiwon) to Tianjin as a counterpart 
of Chen Shutang. Had the Korean merchants formed a strong and sizeable 
community in Tianjin, Shanghai, or other ports, as the Chinese did in 
Inchon and Pusan, Chos6n could have established settlements at those 
Chinese ports through negotiations with Beijing. It was only Choson’s 
limited overseas commercial activity that made this scenario impracticable. 

In terms of extraterritoriality, it is true that Chinese citizens held this right 
within Chinese settlements in Choson, whereas Chosén merchants at 
Chinese treaty ports, according to article 2 of the 1882 Sino-Korean 
Regulations, were under local Chinese jurisdiction, a difference that 


highlighted the unequal nature of their terms. However, in addition to the 
connection between article 2 of the Sino-Korean Regulations and the 
extraterritoriality granted to American citizens in the Korean-American 
treaty discussed earlier in this chapter, we should keep in mind that Koreans 
who conducted illegal trade in Qing China outside of the treaty ports always 
enjoyed extraterritoriality. The case of Korean merchants illegally visiting 
Gansu and Sichuan Provinces illustrates this point. 

After China opened its treaty ports to Koreans as required by the Sino- 
Korean Regulations, the number of Koreans traveling to Gansu and Sichuan 
to sell ginseng without passports issued by the Korean commissioners and 
local Chinese officials increased sharply. In June 1883 the officials of 
Langzhong County in Sichuan sent three such unauthorized Korean ginseng 
merchants to Nanbu County, from where they were sent further to 
Chengdu, the provincial capital.2+ At almost the same time, Gansu also sent 
a Korean merchant, Mun So-wun, who had sold ginseng illegally in the 
province, to the Ministry of Rites in Beijing; the ministry transferred him to 
Tianjin, from where he could board a ship for Choson. The officials in 
Sichuan did not detain these “people of the fan ” (Ch., fanfu renmin) who 
had traveled thousands of miles to make a profit, and they preferred to 
“follow the Western example” (Ch., zhao Taixi yili) by sending them to 
Beijing. Since article 4 of the 1882 Sino-Korean Regulations regarding trade 
licenses and passports did not address this scenario, the Ministry of Rites, 
the Zongli Yamen, and the Beiyang superintendent eventually instructed the 
local officials to send Korean violators to the Korean commercial 
commissioners at Chinese treaty ports, from where they would be deported 
to Choson for punishment. 

In these cases, the Chinese side regarded the Korean violators as guilty of 
a crime punishable by the laws of their own country, and therefore the 
Korean side had to take the necessary steps for extradition based on article 2 
of the regulations.” These Korean citizens, or “criminals,” were thus exempt 
from Chinese jurisdiction, which in the Zongfan context was seen as a 
manifestation of Chinas favor to the small country. Beijing particularly 
instructed local officials to treat the Korean violators well as a way of 
cherishing the subordinate country. For its part, Chos6n also used Zongfan 
terminology to describe Chinas clemency as a demonstration of China's 


“extreme solicitude” to the “small country’”22 In their bilateral 


communications about such cases, no mention was made of Choson’s or 
China's sovereignty or international law. If extraterritoriality were to imply 
imperialism, one would have to conclude that the Qing and Chos6n 
practiced imperialism on each other. 


IS 


LOSING CHOSOON 


The Rise of a Modern Chinese State, 1885- 
1911 


Since the 1860s, China had struggled to provide Western states with an 
unequivocal definition of Choson’s status. Its difficulties were rooted in the 
institutional discrepancies between the Zongfan mechanism and 
international law. The tacit understanding among these states was that 
China’s authority over Chos6n was valid and real. Yet in the wake of Japan's 
challenges in the 1880s and early 1890s, at a time when the world was 
entering the age of empires as a consequence of colonial powers’ quest for 
territorial acquisition, China took steps to modify its routine contacts with 
Chos6n in an effort to save the fundamentals of the Zongfan order, which 
were arousing concern among other empires present in the region.+ By the 
end of the 1880s, China found itself surrounded by Japanese and European 
colonial forces. Japan, Britain, and France had colonized or annexed China's 
outer fan in East and Southeast Asia, in particular Ryukyu, Burma, and 
Vietnam, while Russia was encroaching on Chinas territory in Central Asia, 
forcing China to provincialize Xinjiang in 1884. As a result, the frontiers of 


the politico-cultural Chinese empire that had encompassed China's outer fan 
began to disappear, replaced by clear national borders between the Chinese 
state and its former outer fan . 

The threat posed to China by the presence of rival powers in Choson was 
not less than that which it faced at its other borders. China had two primary 
options in terms of its policy toward the outer fan. It could either 
provincialize Chosén by incorporating the country into its territory in the 
form of prefectures and counties, or it could supervise and protect it by 
harnessing China’ patriarchal authority. Both approaches won support from 
China’s leading scholars and officials. Beijing finally adopted an in-between 
policy: assisting Chosén with managing its diplomatic and commercial 
affairs and placing an imperial resident in Hansong. From the perspective of 
Western diplomats in East Asia, however, China was moving toward 
annexing Choson under the guise of conventional Zongfan practices. This 
chapter shows that although China believed it was fulfilling its commitment 
to protect its shuguo, its policy turned out to cause increased tensions 
between Beijing and Hansong because of the rise of the Korean state in the 
international community and the impact of Korean nationalism within 
Choson. After the termination of the Zongfan arrangement in 1895, both 
Qing China and Choson Korea entered a new era as sovereign states. By 
withdrawing from its periphery in Chos6n to its core in the Qing, the 
Chinese empire developed into a modern state and embarked on its own 
road to modernity. 


Invoking the Zongfan Conventions: His Imperial 
Chinese Majesty’s Resident in Choson 


Maintaining Zongfanism from Within: Yuan Shikai in Choson 
and the Ritual Conundrum 


As the imperial commissioner of commercial affairs in Chosén, Chen Shu- 
tang successfully augmented his power in the fall of 1884, as described in the 
previous chapter, but he barely had time to exercise his new authority before 
an attempted coup took place in Hansoéng. On December 4, 1884, a group of 


pro-Japanese members of the Kaehwadang (Enlightenment Party) occupied 
the palace, killed several pro-Chinese officials, and claimed they were 
terminating the country’s hierarchical relations with China. These fervent 
nationalists, among them Hong Yong-sik (1855-84), Kim Ok-kyun (1851- 
94), and Pak Yong-hyo (1861-1939), won the strong support of the Japanese 
minister Takezoe Shinichiro (1842-1917), an assistant to Mori Arinori in 
the 1876 Sino-Japanese debate over Choson’s status. 

The coup, known as Kapsin jongbyon (the coup of the year of Kapsin), was 
a result of increasing conflict between China, Japan, and Western states, 
along with Korean domestic political struggles and strong Korean 
nationalism cultivated primarily by Japan. The coup’s leaders orchestrated 
the attack to coincide with China's dispatch of more troops to South China 
to fight the French in Vietnam. The dramatic and bloody nationalist 
revolution lasted only three days. Chinese troops led by Gen. Wu Zhaoyou 
successfully placed the king and members of the royal family under their 
protection and totally defeated the Kaehwadang and the Japanese forces in 
Hansong.* 

Because there had been Chinese and Korean attacks on the Japanese 
legation and on Japanese citizens, and because the Korean court was in 
chaos, it was left to the Chinese and the Japanese to resolve the problems 
caused by the coup. The resulting Sino-Japanese talks again focused on 
Chos6n’s_ international status* Tokyo sent Inoue Kaoru as_ the 
plenipotentiary to Hanséng to conduct talks with the Chinese envoys Wu 
Dacheng and Xuchang. But Wu was not a plenipotentiary, so the 
negotiations were transferred to Tianjin and held between Li Hongzhang 
and Ito Hirobumi (1841-1909). The two sides signed a convention on April 
18, 1885. Each agreed to pull its troops out of the peninsula within four 
months, to allow the king to hire officers from countries beyond China and 
Japan to train the Korean forces, and to notify the other of any decision to 
send troops to Chos6n in the event of a serious disturbance.4 Japan thus 
obtained the legal right to send troops to Chosén, which paved the way for 
its military involvement in the Korean rebellion in 1894. 

The coup considerably alarmed China. Ma Jianchang, the Chinese adviser 
to the king, suggested to Li Hongzhang that “China should either allow 
Chos6n to be independent from China and free from the current 


relationship or positively engage in its affairs by sending an able imperial 
resident to the country with Chinese forces so the resident can supervise 
certain affairs.’> Li responded that China should focus on overcoming its 
own crises first, but he agreed that China should strengthen the authority of 
its representative in Choson in order to check encroachment by Japan and 
other powers. The result was a considerable expansion in the powers enjoyed 
by Chen's successor, Yuan Shikai. 

In November 1885, on Li's recommendation, Beijing appointed Yuan the 
“imperial resident in Chos6n in charge of diplomatic and commercial 
intercourse” (Ch., Qinming zhuzha Chaoxian zongli jiaoshe tongshang shiyi) 
and bestowed on him a third-level rank with the title of backup candidate 
for a taotai. According to Li, this new title endowed Yuan with the right to 
“engage in diplomatic affairs in one way or another,’ which perfectly 
resolved the legal quagmire concerning the Chinese representative's status. 
Yuan promised both Li and Beijing that he would do his best to protect the 
“eastern fence that has been a fan of China for generations.’® Over the 
following decade, Yuan put his words into practice along Zongfan lines, 
stirring up serious conflicts among diplomats in Chos6n in the process. 

The foreign diplomats in Hanséng needed to establish whether Yuan's 
appointment marked the beginning of a Chinese absorption of the country, 
a colonial policy like those pursued by Britain, France, Italy, and Germany in 
Africa. The English translation of Yuan's title became a crucial issue in this 
regard. George C. Foulk (1856-93), the American chargé d'affaires ad 
interim, offered the translation “charge of diplomatic and commercial 
intercourse, but it was rejected by an unidentified young American- 
educated assistant of Yuan (possibly Tang Shaoyi, 1862-1938, a graduate of 
Columbia University who reached the country along with Ma Jianchang and 
Paul Georg von Mollendorff in 1883). The assistant then put forward the 
translation “his imperial Chinese majesty’s resident, Seoul,” perhaps inspired 
by the American minister’s official title “minister resident and consul 
general. When talks between Foulk, the British consul Edward C. Baber 
(1843-90), and the Japanese chargé daffaires Takahira Kogoro (1854-1926) 
yielded no unanimous agreement on a translation, Yuan decided to use his 
assistant’s suggestion, abbreviated as “H.I.C.M. Resident.’® Although the 
resident's legitimacy and power derived from Chinas imperial might, the 


resident himself was not part of the Manchu court. Nor was the Beiyang 
superintendent. Figure 6.1 illustrates the various channels of 
communication between China and Korea. 

Yuan may not have realized that the title “resident” possessed strong 
connotations of an imperialist regime's indirect rule over a region that would 
subsequently become a protectorate or colony of the empire. The British 
Empire, for instance, had accomplished its expansion into India by 
appointing a single British “resident” or “political agent” to each princely 
state, the resident virtually controlling the state by offering advice to the 
local prince or chief. This type of indirect rule dated back to 1764 and was 
practiced until Queen Victoria’s proclamation of 1858.2 In the early 1880s, 
the title “resident” was still sensitive because of its connection to a colonial 
power’s territorial expansion. For example, in the spring of 1881, after 
France signed the Treaty of Bardo with the Tunisian bey Muhammad al- 
Sadig (1813-82), the French consul general in Tunisia assumed the new title 
“resident minister,’ or officially “the French resident and delegate [to the 
bey] for external affairs,” which triggered the country’s conversion into a 
French protectorate.2 In 1883 the French also began to set up a resident at 
Hué in Vietnam; this resident was the representative of the French 
protectorate and thus was more powerful than the Vietnamese king. In this 
context, when Yuan claimed to be a resident of the Chinese empire in 
Chos6n, he certainly puzzled his Western counterparts, who had tacitly 
defined him as China's “consul-general” or “consul-general with diplomatic 
functions, ignoring any potential roles based on Chinese imperial 
authority. 
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FIGURE 6.1. Channels of official Sino-Korean communications after 
1883 


Yuan was not a minister, but his status as an imperial resident endowed 
him with more power than a minister would have held. Unlike a British 
resident in India or a French resident in Tunisia, Yuan in Chosén could 
exploit the term “imperial” in his title, as it carried the authority of the 
Chinese emperor, to whom the Chos6n sovereign was subordinate in 
Zongfan terms. When Korean officials expressed concern over the breadth 
of Yuan's power in the country, Yuan clarified that his aim was simply to 
“justify the orthodox legitimacy of Chos6n’s status as China’ subordinate 
country” (Ch., zheng shubang mingfen) 4 

Yuan's handling of his relations with the Korean court demonstrates the 
authority he claimed for himself. In September 1886, for example, he spent 
hours in a face-to-face meeting with the king, lecturing him on how to deal 


with the Port Hamilton incident. The port in southern Chos6n had been 
occupied by Britain in 1885 amid British-Russian rivalry, triggering an 
intense dispute between Britain, Russia, Choso6n, China, and Japan. 
Following China's active intervention, the British fleet withdrew in 1887 on 
the agreement that no foreign power would occupy any part of Choson's 
territory in the future Yuan’s observation of Korean court politics 
persuaded him that the king was weak, and Yuan even secretly proposed to 
Li Hongzhang that China replace the king with an able man from the 
Korean royal family.* Not only did the king disapprove of Yuan's behavior, 
but Yuan's fellow diplomats also regarded his activities as violating 
diplomatic protocols and damaging Chosoén’s sovereignty, aggravating 
relations between Yuan and other diplomats in Hansong. 

Illustrative of these tensions were the new rituals Yuan performed to the 
king. In a telegram soliciting Li Hongzhang’s advice in 1886, Yuan 
mentioned that in past years, when Chinese officials had paid visits to the 
king, they had entered the palace gate in a sedan chair, bowed to the king 
three times with their hands folded in front (Ch., sanyi; yi means zuoyi, a 
ritual practiced between officials of equal rank), and then sat down at the 
king’s side. In 1884, however, the Chinese envoys Wu Dacheng and 
Xuchang, Gen. Ding Ruchang, and Taotai Ma Jianzhong had sat down 
opposite the king, following guest-host rituals. Yuan also noted that the 
ministers of other countries had to dismount their sedan chairs outside the 
palace gate and pay visits to the king according to the etiquette for officials 
outside the capital. Quoting ritual codes applicable to relations between 
China and Choson, Li advised Yuan that it would be “truly courteous” for 
Yuan to follow the rituals for Chinese provincial-level officials visiting first- 
degree princes. This category of ritual performance dictated that Yuan 
would dismount his sedan chair at the gate of the palace hall, bow to the 
king three times with his hands folded in front, and then sit down by the 
king’s side. At grand ceremonies such as assemblies, Yuan would likewise 
bow three times with his hands folded in front, instead of performing a 
higher-level ritual of three bows (Ch., san jugong), in order to show that 
China was “neither haughty nor humble” and to harmonize his conduct with 
that of other ministers." The new rituals eased Yuan's integration into the 
Korean court, but they created friction with other diplomats in the city.1° 


China’s Two Options: Supervision versus Provincialization 


In the turbulent 1880s, when Beijing dramatically changed its border policy 
in the northwest by converting Xinjiang into a province, the northeastern 
frontier, too, posed a major challenge to the Qing. Having lost Burma to 
Britain, Ryukyu to Japan, and Vietnam to France within three decades, 
China stood at a historical crossroads with regard to its future 
administration of Chos6n, as it had to decide how best to avoid also losing 
its most exemplary outer fan : should it take a step back and adopt an 
indirect approach of sending high-ranking officials to supervise and protect 
Chos6n, or would it be better to incorporate Chos6n into Chinese territory 
as prefectures and counties of China? Both options had precedents in the 
Han and the Yuan Dynasties and so could be justified. Viewed from a 
modern perspective, however, both represented a colonial approach not 
unlike Japan's later annexation of Korea in 1910. It was on precisely this 
point that China fell into a dilemma that it was unable to overcome. 

The Qing regarded Choson as a loyal subordinate in its rhetoric, but as 
seen in the preceding chapters it never tried to incorporate Chos6n into 
Chinese territory. The Chinese appraisal of Choson as being “like 
prefectures and counties” merely acknowledged Koreas subordination to 
China's cultural superiority; it didn’t express a practical political approach to 
annexing the country. For centuries, China, Chos6n, and China's other outer 
fan shared the worldview of all-under-Heaven, according to which all their 
lands were subject to the authority of the Son of Heaven. There was also a 
rule, drawn up by the first emperor of the Ming in the fourteenth century, 
that China would not annex the fifteen outer fan whose contacts with China 
were supervised by the Ministry of Rites. The first of these outer fan was 
Korea.“ This principle came under challenge in the 1880s, when the options 
of supervision and protection, on the one hand, and _ outright 
provincialization, on the other, were put forward by some Chinese officials 
and scholars. 

In November 1880 the Chinese minister to Japan, He Ruzhang, argued 
that it would be the best policy for China to send an imperial commissioner 
to Chos6n to manage the country’s domestic and foreign affairs, as China 
had done in Mongolia and Tibet. However, realizing that such a move was 
almost impossible at the time, He Ruzhang suggested that Chos6n sign 


treaties with other countries under China's supervision in order to pursue a 
balance of power. In August 1882, in the wake of Choséns mutiny and 
Japan’s provocative response, another Chinese minister to Japan, Li 
Shuchang, suggested that China “abolish the king and convert the country 
into prefectures and counties of China,’ imitating the relationship between 
Britain and India, in order to resolve all thorny issues related to Chosén 
once and for all. Li Shuchang was fully aware that such an action would 
undermine Chinas moral standards, but he nonetheless regarded it as the 
best available policy for China.% This was probably the first time that 
Chinese officials explicitly argued that China should provincialize Chos6n 
during this period, but the proposal was confidential and strictly confined to 
a small group of policymakers. 

In 1882 Zhang Jian (1853-1926), an assistant to Gen. Wu Changqing in 
Hansong, called for reforms in Chos6n in his treatise “Six Strategies for 
Managing the Consequences of Chosén'’s Mutiny” (Ch., Chaoxian shanhou 
liuce).12 This treatise, which was widely disseminated in Beijing through 
informal channels, encouraged officials of the so-called Pure Stream group 
(Ch., Qingliu)—who had seized the moral high ground in political struggles 
—to pursue a solution to the Chos6n problem. In October 1882 Zhang 
Peilun (1848-1903), a pillar of the Pure Stream, urged Beijing to dispatch a 
commercial commissioner to manage Chosons foreign and domestic affairs. 
Li Hongzhang did not endorse this plan because he was fearful of a scenario 
in which China would be drawn into an even more difficult situation and 
could not efficiently manage the country, but he noted that if Beijing decided 
to accept Zhang's proposal, he would recommend He Ruzhang for the 
position of imperial commissioner.”2 

At the same time, Li Hongzhang received a note from the king inviting 
Chinese specialists on foreign affairs to serve as his assistants. Li believed 
that China could exploit this opportunity to steer a middle course between 
supervising and protecting Choson, on the one hand, and provincializing 
the country, on the other. The invited specialists would be under the king’s 
command, guaranteeing Chosdn the right of zizhu and underlining 
Chos6ns status as Chinas shuguo. As described in the previous chapter, the 
specialists, Ma Jianchang and Paul Georg von Mollendorff, arrived in 
Hansong in 1883, followed by the Chinese commercial commissioner Chen 


Shutang. It was against this background of China's increasingly active role in 
Chos6n that Yuan Shikai was appointed as an imperial resident a year and a 
half later. 

In the wake of the bloody coup of 1884, a growing number of Chinese 
officials supported strengthening China’s position in Choson. In late 1885 
the Manchu official Shengyu (1850-1900), then president of the Directorate 
of Education, declared that among China’s fan Chos6n was more important 
than Ryukyu and Vietnam had been. He suggested that the court send a 
competent man to “protect and cherish the country” by leading a powerful 
contingent of troops, and that it issue a decree to oust Queen Min and her 
followers with the aim of “mollifying the Korean people’s resentment and 
proclaiming China’s power and virtues.’+ In the summer of 1890, hearing 
rumors that Russia was planning to invade Choson, Kang Youwei (1858- 
1927), a Cantonese scholar who at the time was preparing for the civil- 
service examination, drafted a treatise entitled “Strategies for Saving 
Choson” (Ch., Bao Chaoxian ce) that proposed “middle, upper, and lower” 
strategies. According to his middle strategy, China would “incorporate 
Chos6n into the Chinese inner land and manage its administration” (Ch., 
shouwei neidi er zhi qizheng). Kang argued that in 1882 China should have 
appointed officials and officers to manage Choson’s politics and that it 
should have taken control of Choso6n’s taxes, trained its soldiers, and 
converted Chos6n into an integral part of Chinas inner territory. Kang’s 
upper strategy was to make Choson into an international protectorate. By 
contrast, the lower strategy was to maintain Choson’s “nominal title as 
China’s fan and shuguo ” inwardly and to allow it to “conduct foreign affairs 
freely under zizhu ” outwardly, which amounted to “no policy per se.” 
Kang castigated China for its inability to solve the Korean problem in the 
international political arena. Eight years later, Kang served as a mentor to 
Emperor Guangxu when the latter launched dramatic reforms after China's 
humiliating defeat in its war with Japan, which broke out in Choson. 

From Huang Zunxian and He Ruzhang in 1880 to Li Shuchang and Zhang 
Peilun in 1882 and then to Ma Jianchang in 1884, Shengyu in 1885, and 
Kang Youwei in 1890, Beijing was barraged with proposals to either 
supervise and protect Chos6n or provincialize it. The advocates of these 
proposals frequently traced the point of departure for their suggested 


»” 


policies back to the early Qing and even earlier dynasties. They pointed out 
that Qing China had to take responsibility for saving Chos6n from crises, as 
Ming China had done in the 1590s. In this sense, they saw China's policy in 
Chos6n in the 1880s as a resurgence of the intrinsic power exerted by the 
patriarch of the Zongfan family over its outer fan. For scholars who prefer to 
interpret Chinas policy through the lens of international politics, this 
statement seems clichéd, but one should bear in mind that political rules 
informed by the Westphalian system cannot easily be applied to the Qing’s 
rationale for its foreign relations with its outer fan as embodied in Qing- 
Choson relations. Otherwise, Western diplomats in Hansong, Beijing, and 
Tokyo would not have suffered such confusion for more than two decades, 
and the Western consultants hired by the Japanese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs would not have had to resort to the Ottoman-Egyptian example for 
lack of a model for the Qing-Chos6n relationship in European history. 

Although China believed it had the theoretical authority to carry out an 
annexation of Chos6n and could justify to itself the political legitimacy of 
such a move, the Manchu imperial court never put this option on its agenda; 
rather, it continued to adhere firmly to Zongfan principles in its contacts 
with Chosdn. Whereas the Yuan and Ming Dynasties had officially 
discussed plans to provincialize Korea, no textual evidence suggests that the 
Qing court entertained any court-level discussion on this subject. The 
Zongli Yamen and other central institutions and high-ranking officials did 
forward proposals for provincialization to Empress Dowager Cixi and 
Emperor Guangxu from the early 1880s to the peak of the war in 1894 and 
1895, but the central court always remained silent on these proposals. The 
pleas for provincialization thus did not change the imperial court's 
established perception of Chos6n. This perception may explain why, even 
after Chosdn obtained its independence in 1895, the Qing’s imperial 
calendars continued to include the country in the list of China’ inner 
provinces until as late as 1909, a year before Chos6n was colonized by Japan. 
In this regard, Zongfanism manifested itself in a fundamentally different 
way from colonialism. 

This interpretation does not imply that international politics had no 
influence on Chinas policy and behavior. In fact, Chinas provincialization of 
Chos6n could have led to a domino effect in Chinas borderland in 
Manchuria, Xinjiang, Tibet, and Yunnan, where China was contending with 


Japan, Russia, Britain, and France. Chos6n was a politico-cultural frontier of 
the Chinese empire, but this frontier was invisible and existed only in an 
intellectual sense within the Chinese world. Nor could this frontier be 
defined by international law. On the borders of its territorial empire, China 
did embrace the policy of provincialization at that time. In 1884 Beijing 
accepted the proposals of Zuo Zongtang and Liu Jintang (1844-94) and 
converted Xinjiang into a province; this multiethnic region in Inner Asia 
remains part of the Chinese state's territory today. The same policy was 
applied to Taiwan in 1885, turning the island into another province. 
Although Taiwan was ceded to Japan in 1895 as a result of the Sino-Japanese 
War, the Qing’s earlier provincialization of Taiwan provided the Chinese 
state in the twentieth century with legitimate and legal resources to claim 
sovereignty over the island. 


Reading Zongfanism from the Outside: Western Diplomats’ 
Perceptions of Choson’s Sovereignty and Independence 


Chosons sovereignty became a heated topic in the late 1880s when Chos6n 
stepped onto the world stage. In order to meet various diplomatic 
challenges, Chos6n established new institutions and developed a pattern of 
dual diplomacy in the 1880s, just as China had done in the 1860s. Within 
this dual pattern, the royal court maintained its Zongfan relations with 
Chinas imperial court, while the new institutions, predominantly the 
Foreign Office, presented Chos6n as an independent state in its contacts 
with Western countries. The agencies of Chinas state diplomacy, in 
particular the Beiyang superintendent and the H.I.C.M. Resident, sought to 
use Chinas authority to influence Choson’s state diplomacy. In the eyes of 
Western ministers, including the Western advisers appointed by China to 
Chos6n, China was impinging on Choson’s independent sovereignty 
through calculated schemes. Chinas image suffered, not only in the 
estimation of Japan and the Western states that had interests in the 
peninsula, but also in Choson itself. 

The Western advisers recommended by Li Hongzhang to the king of 
Chos6n serve as good examples in this regard. As the first Western adviser 
to the king on maritime customs, Modllendorff also assumed the vice 


presidency of Chosodn’s newly founded Foreign Office. But as he became 
eager to develop Choson'’s military forces to counterbalance the country’s 
weakness, his activities progressively deviated from Li's wishes. In 1884 
Mollendorff asked Li to send officers to train the Korean army. When this 
request yielded no response, he persuaded the king to negotiate a 
convention with Russia whereby Russian officers would train the army in 
exchange for the use of Wonsan, the ice-free port on the eastern coast of the 
country. Under pressure from Li, the king dismissed Mollendorff in 
November 1885. At the recommendation of Chinas inspector general, 
Robert Hart, Henry F Merrill, an American national, replaced Moéllendorff 
as chief commissioner of the Korean Maritime Customs, and Owen N. 
Denny (1838-1900), a former US consul in Tianjin, assumed the post of vice 
president of the Foreign Office and adviser to the king. Whereas Merrill 
rarely commented on Choson’s affairs, Denny was very enthusiastic about 
assisting Chos6n in pursuing independence from China. 

In January 1887 a veteran Chinese diplomat, Zeng Jize (known as Marquis 
Tseng, 1839-90), the eldest son of the distinguished late official Zeng 
Guofan (1811-72), published an English-language article entitled “China: 
The Sleep and the Awakening” in the British journal Asiatic Quarterly 
Review. Making an ambitious argument that China would become “a great 
Asiatic Power” as awakened in the process of modernization, Zeng also 
commented on Chinas foreign policy toward its subordinate countries, 
noting that China “has decided on exercising a more effective supervision 
on the acts of her vassal Princes, and of accepting a larger responsibility for 
them than heretofore.’ The marquis further claimed that “the Warden of the 
Marches is now abroad, looking to the security of Chinas outlying 
provinces—-of Corea, Thibet, and Chinese Turkestan. Henceforth, any 
hostile movements against these countries, or any interference with their 
affairs, will be viewed at Peking as a declaration, on the part of the Power 
committing it, of a desire to discontinue its friendly relations with the 
Chinese Government.22 The reality, however, unfolded in a way that 
differed dramatically from what the marquis envisioned. In this regard, 
Denny was more prescient. A lawyer by profession, Denny found his legal 
training useful in Choson. In February 1888 he published a booklet entitled 
China and Korea, in which he asserted that China was destroying Korea—an 


independent state with independent sovereignty—“by absorbing the 
country,’~4 

Denny’s pamphlet was emotional and exposed his limited knowledge of 
Sino-Korean relations, but it was welcomed by his fellow Western diplomats 
who desperately hoped to grasp the nature of China's presence in Choson. 
The first two American ministers in Chos6n, Lucius H. Foote and George C. 
Foulk, were very enthusiastic about China's influences in the country, and 
the United States was deeply involved in the issue of Chos6n’s international 
status.22 In the summer of 1887, Yuan, Li, Foulk, the American chargé 
d'affaires William W. Rockhill, and the new American minister Hugh A. 
Dinsmore (1850-1930) became embroiled in an intense dispute resulting 
from a widely circulated rumor that Foulk had encouraged the king to seek 
independence from China. Dinsmore complained that “China is slowly but 
surely tightening her grasp upon this government and its King,’ and he 
blamed Yuan for his “declaration that Korea is a vassal state and altogether 
incapable of self-government.”2° 

The United States also became entangled in another fierce dispute 
between China and Korea in 1887, when the king decided to send Pak 
Choéng-yang (1842-1905) as an envoy to the United States, followed by 
another envoy to Britain, Germany, Russia, Italy, and France.24 China 
endorsed the king’s plan but urged the king not to endow the envoys with 
the title of plenipotentiary, and reminded the monarch that all Korean 
envoys overseas had to obey three rules outlined by Li Hongzhang: first, a 
Korean envoy arriving in a new posting should first report to the Chinese 
consulate and be accompanied by the Chinese minister to the host country’s 
ministry of foreign affairs; second, the Korean envoy should always sit 
behind the Chinese minister at meetings and banquets in the host country; 
and third, the Korean envoy should consult with the Chinese minister about 
major events before contacting the institutions of the host country. These 
three rules were aimed at maintaining the established “system of shuguo ” by 
emphasizing the hierarchy between the Chinese minister and the Korean 
envoy in the host country as well as that between China and Korea in 
general.*8 

The king did not follow Beijing’s instructions: in the letter of credence to 
the United States he called himself “I, the emperor” and appointed Pak 


“envoy plenipotentiary” (K., chéngwon taesin), although in his memorial to 
the Guangxu emperor he called Pak a “minister’s minister”22 Accordingly, 
the American side treated Pak as minister plenipotentiary when he arrived 
in Washington in January 1888. Under the strong influence of his American 
secretary Horace N. Allen (1858-1932),22 Pak continued to flout the three 
rules: he did not subordinate himself to the Chinese minister in 
Washington, Zhang Yinhuan (1837-1900), which led to an awkward and 
even hostile relationship between the two representatives. Some American 
news reports also stated that Korea dispatched its minister to the United 
States independently and did not need to obtain China’s permission.*+ In 
order to reassert Chosoén’s position as Chinas shuguo, Zhang delivered to 
Pak a Chinese imperial calendar for 1888 that he had received from 
Shanghai.* Finally, under pressure from China, the king of Chosén recalled 
Pak, turning this brief episode showcasing Chos6n's apparent sovereignty 
and international status into a highly unpleasant footnote in Sino-Korean 
relations. 

It was at this time that Denny’s pamphlet was circulating among 
Westerners in Korea and, soon, further afield. For China, the Korean 
situation was becoming increasingly complicated, and in June 1888 Li 
Hongzhang secretly sent Méllendorff back to Hanséng to “checkmate Denny 
who is urging the King to assert independence.”>* Denny’s take on the issue 
of Korea's independence and its relationship to China quickly reached the 
United States. On August 31, 1888, with Pak still in Washington, Senator 
John H. Mitchell (1835-1905) of Oregon, Denny’s home state, called on the 
Senate, and particularly the Committee on Foreign Relations, to pay 
attention to the Sino-Korean relationship. Mitchell, holding in his hand a 
copy of Denny’s “very able and highly interesting brief?’ stated that “for some 
time past the Imperial Government of China has, through its chief officers 
and representatives, and especially and particularly its representative at the 
city of Seoul, been contemplating the subjugation and entire absorption of 
Corea.” He emphasized that Korea’s relationship with China was “that of a 
mere tributary state, in which none of the rights of sovereignty or 
independence are eliminated or destroyed, and not that of a dependent or 
vassal government without any of the prerogatives of sovereignty 


attaching.”*4 


All of these episodes contributed to the deterioration of the Sino-Korean 
relationship by the end of the 1880s. Many a Western diplomat, sympathetic 
toward the king and his government, believed that China was controlling 
Chos6n in dramatic or even colonialist ways, while Chos6n was desperately 
distancing itself from the Sinocentric system by adopting Western political 
and diplomatic terms. As Dinsmore observed in the summer of 1887, “The 
Koreans do not impress me as having any affection or strong attachment for 
the Chinese. On the contrary there is among the common people a well- 
defined dislike for them, but they fear them and it is under the influence of 
this fear that they are gradually yielding to Chinese supremacy.’22 In this 
context, Chos6n used its state-to-state contacts with China and other 
countries to propel itself out of China’s orbit. 

Perplexing issues such as Yuan Shikai’s status as resident and Pak’s 
mission to the United States led Western scholar-diplomats to study the 
history of Sino-Korean relations with the aim of exploring the origin of 
China's authority over Choson. During a journey in the capital district of 
Chos6n in 1884, George Foulk saw the Samjondo stele that had been erected 
in 1639, which he described as “a great marble tablet fully twelve feet high 
and a foot thick, mounted upon the back of a gigantic granite turtle” He 
added, “Historically, this monument presents much interest, and a thorough 
examination may develop information on the status of Corea with regard to 
China of more directly practical use.’2° Indeed, Rockhill soon tried to 
interpret Sino-Korean relations by using the inscriptions of the Samjéndo 
stele and other Chinese materials; his efforts were published as a long article 
in 1889 under the title “Korea in Its Relations with China.’ In the article, 
Rockhill attempted to answer the “puzzle for Western nations” of whether 
Korea was “an integral part of the Chinese empire” or “a sovereign state 
enjoying absolute international rights.’>4 

Rockhill noted that the British government considered the Burmese 
“tribute” to China within the Sino-Burmese framework to be of a “purely 
ceremonial nature, so in the Sino-British convention of 1886 the British 
side guaranteed the continuance of the Burmese decennial tribute mission 
to Beijing. The Sino-Korean relationship was much more complicated. After 
examining Sino-Korean relations from 1392 and reviewing Qing-Chos6on 
contacts since the early seventeenth century, Rockhill determined that 


Choson’s conclusion of treaties with Japan and the United States “has not 
materially altered the nature of the relations existing for the last four 
centuries at least between China and its so-called vassal”22 Rockhill’s 
conclusion seriously challenged the popular perception among Western 
diplomats in East Asia that Chosén was independent from China. The 
puzzle, therefore, remained unsolved and in fact became even more vexing. 


The Grand Performance of the Zongfan Order: 
China’s Last Imperial Mission to Choson 


Rituals and Authority: Yuan’s Efforts to Assert China’s 
Superiority in Choson 


As its awareness of its own independent sovereignty (or the possibility 
thereof) deepened in the late 1880s, Chosén cautiously maintained its court- 
to-court contacts with China and conducted its own state diplomacy beyond 
China. Because of this dual diplomacy, whereas China wanted to preserve 
and highlight its superiority in Choson, Hansong tried to compromise the 
hierarchical arrangement in practice. Along the way, in 1890, the two sides 
entered into intense negotiations over the Zongfan rituals. 

On June 4, 1890, Korean Queen Dowager Cho died. A series of ritual 
practices between Hansong and Beijing had to be carried out. Aware that 
ritual matters were under the management of the Manchu court, Yuan 
responded to the Korean Foreign Office’s announcement of the dowager’s 
death with a short note expressing his condolences.22 At a time when 
international intrigues and rivalries exerted such a strong influence on the 
peninsula, Sino-Korean court-to-court contacts through the exchange of 
emissaries seemed dwarfed by the two countries’ state-to-state contacts over 
political and diplomatic issues. While the Korean court continued to send 
tributary missions to Beijing through the 1880s, Beijing did not dispatch 
envoys to Hansong for tributary affairs after Chos6n opened its doors to the 
West in 1882. Although court diplomacy still played a key role in regulating 
and modifying the bilateral relationship, the decade-long absence of 
imperial envoys from Korean soil left Yuan Shikai in Hansong without any 


recent precedents to consult. The absence of such envoys also reinforced the 
impression of Western diplomats that China had little authority over 
Chos6n. Yuan believed that the expression of Chinas condolences on the 
death of the dowager provided the perfect opportunity to counteract the 
Western perception of Sino-Korean relations.*2 

When the American minister Augustine Heard (1827-1905) invited Yuan 
to join a discussion with other ministers over an appropriate expression of 
their joint condolences to the Korean court, Yuan declined on the grounds 
that “China and Choso6n have longtime established regulations on ritual 
exchanges that are different from other countries”*! In a report to Li 
Hongzhang, in which he identified Choson as “a friendly nation” (Ch., 
youbang) of other treaty nations, Yuan said that the other ministers would 
follow common diplomatic etiquette in expressing condolences to the 
Korean government on the occasion of a national funeral, but those 
countries would not send special representatives for this purpose. By 
contrast, Yuan argued, because Chos6n was Chinas shuguo and always 
received Chinas special favors, when the country was in grand mourning, 
China should send an imperial mission in accordance with the established 
system (Ch., tizhi).42 Yuan became the first Han Chinese official in Choson’s 
territory since 1637 to try to maintain Chinas superiority through 
appropriate rituals, including by proposing new ones. 

On learning that other ministers would visit and bow to the king or visit 
the regent official and shake hands with him to show their sympathy, Yuan 
refused to follow their example. Instead he proposed a new ritual procedure 
endorsed by Li Hongzhang: after the first five days, during which the body 
of the dowager would lie in repose and the Korean people wore mourning 
clothes, Yuan would make an appointment with the Korean court to express 
his condolences based on “personal friendship” (Ch., siging), which was 
considered equivalent to friendship among colleagues (Ch., liaoyin jiaoging), 
rather than extending China’s “national public condolences” (Ch., guojia 
gongdiao).42 In early June, when other countries flew their legations’ flags at 
half-mast for three days to express their condolences, Yuan and Li instructed 
Chinese warships and institutions in Inchon and at other Korean treaty 
ports to do so for only two days.“ Their efforts to assert China’s superiority 


through unique as well as unequal rituals simply magnified China’ isolation 
from other countries. 

Despite his efforts, Yuan found himself stuck in a ritual dilemma. When 
he notified Min Chong-muk (1835-1916), the resident of the Foreign Office, 
that he would like to visit the funeral hall in the inner palace, Min declined 
the offer because only royal family members could do so. When the 
American minister, for his part, consulted with Min about how foreign 
ministers should perform funerary rituals, Min said that it would be 
inappropriate for the Korean court to invite foreign ministers to attend the 
funeral procession, but his office could provide a place near the East Gate of 
the city for the ministers to perform ceremonies as the hearse passed 
through the gate. Heard complied; Yuan did not. Yuan then told the Home 
Office and the Foreign Office that he would like to accompany the funeral 
team from the palace gate outside the city and hold the cord guiding the 
hearse, a Chinese funeral custom showing deep respect for the deceased. But 
the Home Office did not endorse this proposal and suggested that Yuan go 
directly to the East Gate, where other ministers would convene; when the 
hearse passed through the gate, the procession would stop for a moment, 
during which Yuan could perform a farewell ceremony. Disappointed by this 
response, Yuan decided to set himself apart from the other ministers with 
his own ritual: he would set an incense burner on a table and hold a 
memorial ceremony for the late dowager by the side of the road on the 
procession day.*® 

Soon thereafter, another event made Yuan reconsider his plans yet again. 
On October 11, 1890, seven American officers led fifty armed marines on a 
march from Inchon toward Hansong. Heard explained to Yuan that the 
United States, as a friend of Chos6n, had sent naval troops to accompany the 
funeral procession “as a mark of respect and sympathy:’*2 Yuan doubted his 
explanation. It was the second time in several months that Heard had 
summoned troops to the capital. The first time had been right after the death 
of the dowager in June, when the king had sent an agent to ask Heard to 
send forces to the palace at once to provide protection. Heard hesitated, but 
after considering the potential for disturbance and the jeopardy in which it 
might place American citizens, he ordered marines from the USS Swatara in 
Inchon to Hansong. Heard specified to the king that the troops were there to 


protect the legation, but the king, he said, “would benefit by the moral effect 
which their presence would produce.”“8 The presence of American forces in 
Hansong sparked a rumor in Beijing that Choson was planning to rent Port 
Hamilton to the United States as a coaling station in exchange for 
protection. Under these circumstances, to monitor the Americans, Yuan set 
up his memorial table at the East Gate, where Heard and the American 
soldiers stood in line on the side of the road. The hearse did not stop as 
promised, but Yuan still bowed three times with his hands folded in front.” 
The American soldiers returned to Inchén on October 15, defusing the 
tensions and allaying Yuan’s suspicions. 


Rituals and Sovereignty: Choson’s Bargaining with China about 
the Imperial Mission 


While Yuan Shikai was tackling ritual dilemmas in Hanséng, the Korean 
court was negotiating ritual conventions with Beijing.22 On June 5, 1890, the 
king instructed the prefect of Uiju to inform the garrison major of the 
Manchu bannermen at Fenghuang City of the dowager’s death. The monarch 
also appointed Hong Chong-yéng as envoy and Cho Pyodng-sdéng as 
attendant secretary of a mission to carry the news to Beijing. According to 
convention, Beijing in turn needed to dispatch a mission of condolence to 
Hansong. Two weeks later, through Yuan Shikai and Li Hongzhang, the king 
asked Beijing not to send envoys to Hansong but to allow Choson’s tributary 
emissaries to bring back the imperial condolence messages. The king 
explained that if China sent a mission, the United States, Britain, Germany, 
France, and Japan would send missions too, creating a situation that Choson 
could not afford. What the king was requesting was known as “handing over 
for convenience” (Ch., shunfu), but Li was not sure whether this convention 
had ever been applied to condolence messages. He instructed Yuan to 
secretly consult precedents and warned him not to be rash, because Li felt 
that Hansong was forcing Beijing to do its bidding, despite the petition’s 
beseeching tone. 

After examining imperial missions of condolence to Chos6n upon queen 
dowagers’ deaths since the Qianlong period and enumerating six cases in 
1757, 1805, 1821, 1844, 1858, and 1878, Yuan concluded that in the case of 


conferring noble rank on deceased royalty, Beijing always dispatched envoys 
and never used “handing over for convenience.’ In view of his findings, 
Yuan saw the king’s request as a conspiracy. He reported to Li that Queen 
Min was dominating the king through her fear that the ceremonies 
performed to China's envoys in front of Westerners would damage Choson’s 
image as a country of zizhu. Yuan further asserted that Denny was inciting 
the king to urge Beijing not to send a mission because the rituals would 
damage Choson’s “national polity”?! When the king discussed this issue 
with Yuan, Yuan insisted that the imperial mission would travel to Chos6n 
and that all procedures to welcome the mission had to be conducted in 
conformity with precedent. However, the two Korean emissaries were 
already on their way to Beijing, carrying the king’s special request. 

Upon their arrival in Beijing, Hong Chong-yéng and Cho Pyong-sdéng 
presented the king’s memorial to the emperor via the Ministry of Rites. In 
the memorial, the king strictly followed the prescribed textual format by 
using China’s regnal title and referring to himself as “subordinate” and to 
Chosé6n as “small country.’ In a special note to the Ministry of Rites, Hong 
explained that as Choson was facing a difficult situation because of political 
troubles, famine, and financial crisis, he preferred to convey the imperial 
message of condolence back to his country without the need for Beijing to 
send envoys for the purpose. 

Neither the ministry nor the Guangxu emperor granted this request. The 
Grand Council forwarded a decree to Hong that declared that an imperial 
mission had to be sent because the Heavenly Dynasty would “cherish 
sympathy for its shuguo and fan on such occasions.” The mission had “a 
fundamental relationship to the system” (Ch., tizhi youguan), and the rituals 
that Chos6n should perform to it based on the established codes should not 
be curtailed in the least. Still, the emperor compromised by instructing the 
mission to take the maritime route between Tianjin and Inchon on warships 
of the Beiyang Navy. This was the first time since 1637 that an imperial 
mission had taken to the seas. Of the thirty-nine Manchu candidates 
recommended by the Ministry of Rites, the emperor selected Xuchang and 
Chongli (1834-1907) to serve as envoys. Given the possible international 
responses to the imperial mission’s presence in Chosdn, the emperor 


ordered all members of the mission to refuse gifts from Chos6n for the sake 
of China’s upright image. 

The emperor's decision to send the mission points to an established 
regulation of the Zongfan system: had Yuan Shikai, Li Hongzhang, or the 
Ministry of Rites been able to find any historical precedent for the omission 
of an imperial mission of condolence, Beijing would likely have consented to 
the king’s request and refrained from dispatching the mission. The Zongfan 
regulations thus served both China and Korea as a double-edged sword. The 
Chinese side further confirmed that the mission would land in Inchon as 
scheduled, not in Masanpu, as Chos6n proposed. According to Yuan, the 
king was hesitant about whether to go out of Hanséng to welcome the 
envoys in the suburbs and perform ceremonies in person, for Denny was 
urging the king to receive the envoys in the palace. The envoys stressed that 
all ceremonies had to be performed as recorded in the ritual codes, and 
during their sojourn in Hanséng they would not meet with any 


Westerners. 


Rituals and Dignity: The Imperial Mission to Chos6n and the 
Grand Ceremony 


On October 28, 1890, the two envoys picked up gifts for the king from the 
Ministry of Rites, including sandalwood incense, white and blue silk, and 
three hundred taels of silver. All of these items were in accordance with 
imperial codes determined in the eighteenth century.22 Two days later they 
arrived in Tianjin, the headquarters of the Beiyang Navy commanded by Li 
Hongzhang, who had summoned three warships—the Jiyuan, the Laiyuan, 
and the Jingyuan—to harbor for the mission. Li first sent the Jiyuan to 
Chos6n with a note in which the envoys again expressed their insistence that 
all prescribed ceremonies be carried out in full on their arrival in Choson. 
The envoys also stated that the members of the mission would not accept 
any money or articles as routine gifts in order to show the emperor's concern 
for his shuguo and fan.2® 

Chosén was busy preparing to welcome the envoys according to 
precedent. To receive the mission, the king appointed several high-ranking 
officials, including Nam Chong-chdl, president of the Ministry of 


Punishment, and Song Ki-un (1847-1924), grand chamberlain and 
superintendent of trade in the Inchon district. Both Nam and Song had 
served as commissioners in Tianjin in 1884, where they had possessed a 
status equal to that of Western ministers, but now they were fully integrated 
into the Zongfan system as subordinates of both the king and the Chinese 
emperor. In addition to refurnishing a pavilion between Inchon and 
Hansong as the envoys’ accommodations, the Koreans sent 130 foreign- 
drilled soldiers to the area for security. In Hansong the court had deployed 
around 590 soldiers to maintain local order.22 

The king was still reluctant to leave the city to welcome the envoys, as he 
was worried that Japanese and Western diplomats and citizens would 
witness the hierarchical rituals, in particular his kowtowing to the envoys, 
which would undermine his dignity as a sovereign. But he nonetheless 
eventually decided to receive the envoys near the West Gate according to 
precedent.*® After all, the king had been invested by the Chinese emperor, 
and at this particular moment the emperor's authority exerted a demand 
that the monarch could not ignore. 

Once all the rituals had been blueprinted, the envoys sailed from Tianjin 
and reached the outer harbor of Inchén on November 6. After two high- 
ranking Korean officials boarded the cruisers to welcome the mission, the 
envoys landed by a small steamship with the imperial decree. The Korean 
officials, headed by the receivers of the mission, bowed to the imperial 
envoys and items. After the envoys had placed the decree in the dragon 
shrine customarily used for this purpose, the procession headed for the 
envoys lodgings in Inchon. It was a long and magnificent procession. First 
came the Korean receivers and officials in columns, one on each side of the 
road, with the Hanséng magnate and the metropolitan governor on the east 
side and the prefects and the magistrates on the west side. Next were the 
Korean escorts, flags, yellow umbrellas, drums, gongs, and bands. They were 
followed by the incense shrine and the dragon shrine and then by the 
Chinese attendants, all of whom were mounted. The two envoys followed in 
their sedan chairs, side by side, and behind them marched the high and low 
deputies with the supervisors and their attendants. 

The colorful procession passed through the General Foreign Settlement 
and the Chinese Settlement (Ch., Hua Yang zujie), which the Chinese 


merchants had decorated with lanterns and streamers, undoubtedly feeling 
superior to their counterparts given the occasion. From the perspective of 
the envoys, the extraordinary procession and the elaborate ceremony that 
numerous Koreans and foreigners gathered to appreciate perfectly 
highlighted the Great Qing’s superior authority in its subordinate country. 
J. C. Johnston, the acting commissioner of customs in Inchon, was indeed 
impressed and commented that the arrival of the mission was “the most 
noteworthy event since the opening of Chemulpo [Inch6n].”® When the 
envoys reached their residence at the Office of the Superintendent of Trade 
(K., Kamni amun), the Korean officials kowtowed toward the imperial 
envoys and decree, while the envoys replied by bowing with their hands 
folded in front. In the office the envoys reviewed the four ritual programs 
prepared by the Korean side and confirmed that all procedures would be 
performed the next day in Hansong. They declined to accept any gifts from 
the Korean officials. 

The grand ceremony took place in the palace on November 8, and it 
included the reading of the imperial message of condolence and the 
ceremonial wailing by the king and the envoys. When the ceremonies 
drew to a close, the king and the envoys had a short conversation in which 
the king expressed his gratitude for the “great honor” that China had given 
to the “small country. Their conversation contained no mention of 
political or diplomatic issues. After drinking tea, the host and the guests 
bowed toward each other with hands folded in front. All of the rituals 
strictly followed the precedents of the eighteenth century. In addition, the 
king visited the envoys at their residence on November 10 and treated them 
to a tea ceremony. This would traditionally have been the time when the 
Korean side gave gifts to the envoys, but the envoys emphasized again that 
they could not accept even so much as a piece of paper. The next day the 
king sent off the envoys at the West Gate by performing the prescribed 
rituals. After a rest in Inchon, the envoys sailed back to Tianjin. Their 
departure marked the end of Chinas imperial missions to Chos6n within 
the Zongfan framework and thus the conclusion to a tradition that had 
operated at least since 1401, when Ming China had officially invested the 
king of Choson. 


Already at the time of the event, and ever since, the dominant 
interpretation of this imperial mission has regarded it as a Chinese 
conspiracy conducted under the foil of tributary routines, aiming to 
strengthen Chinas control over Chosdn at the cost of the latter's 
independent sovereignty.°2 Without knowing what occurred inside the 
palace between the king and the envoys, the Western ministers assumed that 
the envoys had persuaded the king to act in accordance with Beijing's 
interests in the name of conventional rituals.“ These diplomats viewed the 
event in the context of modern diplomatic circumstances and saw ritual 
contacts as a tool that China used to influence or manipulate Choson. 
Scholars in the twentieth century tended to juxtapose Choson’s vassalage 
visa-vis China with its independent sovereignty vis-a-vis its treaty 
counterparts, interpreting the mission as an application of Chinas new 
policy, which might be called the “Li-Yuan policy,’ after Li Hongzhang and 
Yuan Shikai.© This policy is said to have combined China's supremacy as the 
suzerain over Korea within the old tributary framework with China’ 
hegemonic position in the new treaty port system in Choson. 

But Yuan’s role may have been exaggerated by his counterparts in 
Hansong at the time and by scholars afterward. Their narratives have 
portrayed Yuan as an arrogant, overbearing, and peremptory person who 
acted as a “Chinese pro-consul” and aggressively dominated the Chos6n 
government for a decade.®* The events surrounding the death of the 
dowager in 1890, however, cast doubt on this description. Yuan's efforts to 
negotiate his ritual performance in Hans6ng with the Korean side yielded 
nothing, which lays bare his unprivileged position as a foreign minister. 
Yuan did not go to Inchon to highlight China’ superior position or attend 
the grand ceremony in the palace, nor did he meet or talk with the two 
imperial envoys. The envoys did not contact Yuan either, aside from sending 
him several routine notes about the ritual performance before they left 
Hansong. What Yuan's experience reflected was Choson’s independent 
power to manage its own affairs. 

This interpretation does not deny the fact that Beijing did use the mission 
to demonstrate its superiority. After their return, the two envoys reported to 
the emperor, “All foreigners have seen the solemn and majestic rituals and 
learned that Chos6n is subordinate to the Heavenly Dynasty. Choson could 


not deny it either. If we can take advantage of the situation to pacify the 
country in an appropriate way, Choson will serve as our fence and enjoy our 
great benevolence forever. Johnston also observed that the mission 
“derived special political importance from the revival of the old-time 
ceremonies which mark the suzerain-tributary relations between China and 
Corea.”®2 As a result, according to M. Frederick Nelson, this event 
“imparted, for the Western observers, a de jure status to China’s de facto 
position in Korea.... The Western powers were beginning to attribute more 
force to the familial relationship which for two decades they had rejected as 
purely ceremonial.” Behind the rituals, it was evident, stood a vibrant 
politico-cultural Chinese empire. Rituals, therefore, were deeply involved in 
the tortuous transformation of both China and Korea from parts of the 
empire to modern sovereign states. 

Beijing was not blind to the complex international situation as it 
considered modifying old conventions. Under the rubric of cherishing the 
subordinate country, the two envoys made the constructive suggestion that 
China treat the expenses of the envoys to Choson as it did the outlays of 
ministers to other countries. The aim was to prevent Chosén from imposing 
exorbitant taxes and levies on its people in the name of welcoming the 
envoys. After consulting Emperor Yongzheng’s edict of 1735, in which the 
emperor reduced by half the amount of silver the king was expected to give 
the imperial envoys as gifts, the Ministry of Rites endorsed the abolition of 
the custom of envoys’ receiving silver from Choson. The ministry and the 
Zongli Yamen decided that in the future each imperial envoy would receive 
two thousand taels of silver and each interpreter five hundred taels from the 
Zongli Yamen to cover expenses during the trip to Chos6n. This reform 
blurred the line between imperial envoys to China's outer fan and ministers 
sent to other countries. Emperor Guangxu approved the change. The 
Beiyang superintendent, the Manchu general and the Ministry of Rites in 
Mukden, the king of Chos6n, and the imperial resident in Hansdng were all 
informed of the decision.“ No imperial envoys, however, would ever have 
the chance to claim financial support from the Zongli Yamen before the 
Sino-Japanese War broke out in 1894 in Choson. 


Saving “Our Choson”: The Chinese 
Intelligentsia’s Responses to the Sino-Japanese 
War 


Assisting the Loyal Fan: The Prewar View 


In May 1894 the Chinese general Nie Shicheng (1836-1900) returned to 
Tianjin from a ten-month trip to northern Manchuria, the Russian Far East, 
and Choson. In Choson he had met with the king and visited treaty ports in 
order to get a general picture of the situation in the country. According to 
Nie, “The king is weak, the officials are addicted to alcohol and women, and 
no one is considering self-strengthening programs.... There are no talented 
generals at the top and no able warriors at the bottom. Were the country to 
encounter trouble, it would need China to send troops to protect it. The 
situation is very dangerous.” The general believed that “compared with 
Russia, which is powerful but only a superficial threat, Japan is a truly 
mortal danger.” He argued that China should prepare to resist Japan’s 
potential invasion of Chos6n in order to “consolidate the fan and shuguo 
and protect China's frontier” (Ch., gu fanshu, bao bianjiang).4 

Nie’s predictions were proved true by the deterioration of Choson’s 
situation in the Tonghak Rebellion, an armed peasant uprising that broke 
out in January 1894 against corrupt aristocrats and against the Japanese and 
Western invasion of Choson (Tonghak, an intellectual school founded in 
1860, refers to “Eastern learning,” indicating its anti-Western approach). Nie 
himself was dispatched to Choso6n to assist the country in suppressing the 
rebellion; there he would witness China lose Chos6n to Japan on the 
battlefield. 

Many Chinese officials shared Nie’s concerns. In July, when China was 
clashing with Japan over sending troops to Choson, a group of officials in 
Beijing outlined in their memorials or position papers to the emperor what 
they believed would be the best policy to strengthen Chinese forces, protect 
Chos6n, and defeat Japan. Zeng Guangjun (1866-1929) of the Imperial 
Academy suggested that China publicize its rationale for an expedition 
against Japan. Defining Chosén as the country that “was the first to 
subordinate itself to our dynasty and has conscientiously paid tributary 


visits for hundreds of years without interruption, Zeng proclaimed that 
“Japan has fabricated excuses and tried to make the country subordinate to 
two countries.“ Pang Hongshu (1848-1915) of the Grand Censorate (Ch., 
Ducha yuan) alluded to the case of China’s loss of Ryukyu and argued that 
China should not abandon Chos6n because it was critical for China's overall 
situation. Pang emphasized that Choson had been a fan of the Great Qing 
for a long time, “to the point that it is no different from the Mongols and the 
tribes in the western areas” (Ch., Xiyu, referring to Inner Asian areas). 
Therefore, China should stop the intervention of other countries in Chos6n 
to protect the security of its territory, including the three provinces in 
Manchuria, the ancestral home of the current dynasty. Conceiving a Chinese 
strategy in the context of international politics, Pang exhorted China to 
protect Choso6n by defeating Japan, so that China could focus on resolving 
its disputes with Russia over the borderline in the Pamir Mountains and 
with Britain over trade negotiations in Tibet. 2 

Other officials preferred to emphasize the internal connections between 
the Qing and Choson since the early seventeenth century. After reviewing 
Hongtaiji’s conquest of Chos6n in 1637 and the erection of the Samjondo 
stele, Duanfang (1861-1911), a Manchu official who later became governor- 
general of Sichuan, argued that China should support Chos6n because the 
country had loyally served the Great Qing for more than two hundred years 
without treachery.“ On the day Duanfang submitted his position paper, the 
Japanese and the Chinese navies engaged in a battle at P’°ungdo in Choson. 
Thus began the war between the two countries. 


Defending China Itself: The Link between “Our Chos6n” and 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Xinjiang, Tibet, and Taiwan 


Emperor Guangxu issued an edict to declare war on Japan on August 1, 
1894. The edict reiterated that Choson had been a fan and shuguo of the 
Great Qing and had paid tribute to China every year for more than two 
hundred years, so it was Chinas duty to send troops to Choson to protect 
the Korean people from great suffering.“ The edict justified China’s action 
as “cherishing the small” within the Zongfan system and defending 
international law within the treaty port system. A growing number of 


Chinese officials identified China's move as a typical embodiment of the 
convention of cherishing men from afar.22 These officials pointed 
passionately to all of China’s outer and inner fan and other frontier areas, 
including Vietnam, Burma, Ryukyu, Outer Mongolia, Xinjiang, Tibet, 
Manchuria, and Taiwan, which were already being eyed covetously by 
Western powers, and declared that for its own good China should not lose 
Choson. The growing crisis in Choson thus became an issue related to Qing 
China's own fate. The Great Qing had to defend its territorial borderland and 
the politico-cultural frontier of the Chinese empire. 

According to Changlin, the Manchu minister at the Ministry of Revenue, 
if Japan annexed Chos6n, “all the fan of our dynasty would be subordinate 
to foreign barbarians, so other countries would encroach on China’s inner 
land, and consequently Xinjiang, Taiwan, Tibet, and Manchuria would be in 
grave danger. Ding Lijun (1854-1903), a Han Chinese official at the 
Imperial Academy, further criticized Japan for “usurping our Chos6n” (Ch., 
duo wo Chaoxian). He remarked, “If the fence collapsed, Mukden would be 
in great danger. Choson, which is different from Vietnam and Burma, which 
are thousands of miles away from China, is mutually dependent with China, 
like the lips and the teeth, and like bones and flesh.” Ding argued that 
Beijing should refuse British and Russian mediation between China and 
Japan, for if China ceded Chosdn or Taiwan to Japan, as the Western 
mediators were suggesting, Britain would encroach on Tibet and Russia 
would seek to take Outer Mongolia.~ 

Changlins and Ding’s concerns about Chinas territorial integrity were 
widely shared by their fellow scholars and scholar-officials, who saw Choson 
as the fence that protected Manchuria. As one of these officials, Kuai 
Guangdian, put it, “After we abandon Choso6n, Russia will invade Mongolia 
and Britain will do the same to Tibet, so shall we let these countries alone or 
argue with them? If we opt to argue with them, we had better keep Chos6n 
safe now.28 All of these officials regarded Chosdn as an indispensable 
element of China's strategy to safeguard its territorial integrity. Saving “our 
Chos6n” was equal to saving China itself. 

The officials’ ardent belief that Beijing should exercise its patriarchal 
authority reflected the revitalization of the potential policy of 
provincializing Choson. Assuming that the king had been co-opted by 


Japan, Ding Lijun proposed that China invest the crown prince as the new 
king and keep him in the Chinese army for his own safety. Hong Liangpin 
(1826-96) similarly suggested that China select a member of the royal house 
of Chos6n to guide the Chinese forces and invest him as the new king once 
the crisis was resolved. Yu Lianyuan (1844-1901) endorsed this proposal 
and suggested that the new investiture should be conducted in P’yéngyang. 
Yan Youzhang further argued that China should immediately transform 
Choson into a province (Ch., gaijian xingsheng) and should appoint officials 
and officers to govern it, yet treat the king and his officials generously and 
allow them to maintain their Korean titles. While Ding regarded this policy 
as a way of “publicizing our great justice to all people under Heaven,” Yan 
saw it as legitimate and justifiable because Chos6n was Chinas fan and had 
constituted two Chinese counties—Fuyu and Lelang—under the Han 
Dynasty.2 

The storm of officials’ opinions was triggered by the declaration of war 
against Japan on August 1, but it was also a result of political struggles 
between bureaucratic factions in Beijing. The majority of these officials were 
low-ranking members of the Pure Stream group, which drew on the 
thinking of the minister of the Grand Council, Li Hongzao (1820-97), and 
Emperor Guangxu’s instructor Weng Tonghe. Embracing a hawkish 
approach, both men saw Li Hongzhang as their political adversary and 
accused him and his protégés, such as Ma Jianzhong, Liu Mingchuan (1836- 
96), and Ding Ruchang, of being afraid to fight the Japanese. With the rise of 
Weng and Li Hongzao in October, their followers became more active with 
more dramatic proposals during the second half of the war. 

The core argument of these officials was that China could not lose 
Choso6n, for it would mean the disintegration of the Great Qing itself. In 
fighting for Choson, the Great Qing would fight not only for its territorial 
integrity but also for its own dignity and legitimacy as the Middle Kingdom 
and the Heavenly Dynasty. In the context of war, the ideology of all-under- 
Heaven became central for these scholar-officials, who saw the fate of the 
Great Qing at stake. Pragmatists dealing with the Japanese, Russians, and 
British on China's frontiers regarded the Pure Stream officials as armchair 
strategists with unrealistic plans, but the latter were undeniably accurate in 
their assessment of China’ frontier security. The nightmare scenario they 


had sketched out in late 1894, in which China would encounter serious 
challenges in Manchuria, Outer Mongolia, Xinjiang, Tibet, and Taiwan from 
colonial powers such as Russia and Britain, became true in the postwar 
period. China's loss of territory halted only once the People’s Republic of 
China clearly claimed its territorial domain and defined Chinas borders. In 
this sense, China did not become a nation-state until the 1950s, when Korea 
—represented by two sovereign states because of the Cold War—became 
completely independent from the Chinese empire. 


Losing the Eastern Fence: The Conclusion of the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki 


While the war was escalating on China's eastern frontier, people on the 
western frontier in Tibet looked on with concern. On February 22, 1895, the 
imperial commissioner to Tibet, Kuihuan (1850-2), submitted a memorial 
to Emperor Guangxu, reporting that the thirteenth Dalai Lama (1876-1933) 
had led lamas and Tibetan Buddhists in reading sutras at primary 
monasteries after hearing that Japan had broken international law to invade 
Choson. The Dalai Lama hoped their prayers before Buddha Sakyamuni 
would bring blessings to the “great emperor” and his “great forces,” by which 
China would defeat the Japanese “clowns” in Chosdn.22 On April 17, ten 
days after the emperor learned about the Dalai Lamas prayers through 
Kuihuan’s memorial, the Chinese representative Li Hongzhang, after painful 
negotiations with his Japanese counterparts, Ito Hirobumi and Mutsu 
Munemitsu (1844-97), signed a peace treaty at Shimonoseki in Japan. 

The text of the treaty was written in Chinese, Japanese, and English. The 
first article, which was drafted by Japan, stated that “China recognizes 
definitively the full and complete independence and autonomy [Ch., 
wanquan wuque zhi duli zizhu] of Corea, and in consequence, the payment 
of tribute and the performance of ceremonies and formalities by Corea to 
China in derogation of such independence and autonomy, shall wholly cease 
for the future.”’®! Unlike the Treaty of Kanghwa of 1876, which was written 
only in Chinese and Japanese, the English version of the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki explicitly defined Choson’s “full and complete independence 
and autonomy, erasing any ambiguity about the status of the country in the 


Chinese or Japanese versions. In addition, the terminology of the treaty 
reflected Qing Chinas transformation over the previous two centuries. In 
the treaty, the “Great Qing” was fully equal to “China” and “Zhongguo,” 
although the preface and the end of the Japanese and Chinese versions of the 
treaty addressed the Qing as the “Great Qing Empire” in Chinese characters 
as a counterpart to the “Great Japanese Empire.” Whereas the Japanese text 
called the Qing the “country of the Qing” (J., Shinkoku), the Chinese text 
referred to it as “Zhongguo” and the English version as “China.” In this 
sense, what the treaty terminated was not only the Qing-Choso6n Zongfan 
relationship that had existed since 1637 but also the general Sino-Korean 
Zongfan arrangement that had arguably started with Jizi. 

When the news that Li Hongzhang had signed the treaty reached Beijing, 
the thousands of scholars attending the triennial imperial civil-service 
examination were dismayed at the humiliating terms. They began to submit 
long and passionate petitions to the emperor via the Grand Censorate. The 
majority of these petitions were signed by more than fifty scholars from 
different provinces, and they called for the annulment of the treaty and a 
continuation of the war with Japan. The scholars emphasized Choson’s 
strategic position as China's “eastern fence” and its historical significance for 
the rise of the Great Qing. The petitions echoed the fervent tone of the Pure 
Stream bureaucrats. 

On May 1, Wang Rongxian, Hong Jiayu, and Bao Xinzeng, three 
candidate officials from the Ministry of Personnel, submitted a long petition 
in which they outlined the grave dangers that each article of the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki posed for China. Observing that the treaty made Choson equal 
to China but subordinate to Japan, the three officials expressed their 
frustration that “a simple sentence of a treaty” could terminate China's long- 
term relationship with Choson, “a fan for almost three hundred years that 
has embodied the superb achievements of Emperors Taizu [Nurhaci] and 
Taizong [Hongtaiji] and received kindness from other emperors for 
generations.’82 Two days later, ten low-ranking officials from the Directorate 
of Education submitted a joint petition via Weng Tonghe. ‘They bitterly 
reviewed Chinas recent history of losing “our Burma’ to Britain, “our 
Annam” to France, “our northern Heilong River” (the Amur River) to 
Russia, and “our Ryukyu” and Choson to Japan, concluding that “we once 


had many fan in the four quarters of the world, but we have lost all of them 
within the past decades.’83 They further argued that China’ cession of 
Taiwan and Liaodong to Japan would be a prologue to further surrenders of 
China's territory to foreign states, surrenders that would be much worse 
than the loss of outer fan on China's periphery. As these officials saw it, the 
Great Qing was collapsing along its frontiers. But even as petitions such as 
these were flooding Beijing, the exchange of ratifications of the Sino- 
Japanese treaty took place at Yantai in Shandong Province on May 8, 1895. 


Redefining Choson and China: The Qing-Korean 
Treaty of 1899 and Its Aftermath 


A Ritual Dilemma: Chos6n’s Proposal to Negotiate a Treaty with 
China 


The Treaty of Shimonoseki terminated the Sino-Korean court-to-court 
hierarchy, but it did not change the countries’ state-to-state relationship. The 
post-1895 political framework between the two countries, therefore, was not 
a completely new arrangement; rather, it represented the institutionalization 
of the surviving section of the dual network. The two sides accomplished 
this institutionalization by negotiating a new and equal treaty. The original 
proposal for the treaty came from the Korean monarch, who was 
increasingly losing power to his Japanese advisers after the war. On January 
7, 1895, as Japan approached victory in the war, the king of Choson 
performed ceremonies at Chongmyo, the royal ancestral shrine in Hansong. 
The monarch announced “Great Laws” (K., Hongbém), calling himself 
“emperor” (K., chim; Ch., zhen) and explaining that he had decided to “cut 
off the thought of being dependent upon the country of the Qing in order to 
lay the foundation for autonomy and independence.” In addition to ending 
the Qing’s authority—or suzerainty, as many scholars prefer to call it—over 
Choson, the king's fourteen items initiated a self-strengthening reform 
designed by Japan and carried out under Japanese supervision.*4 

In the postwar period, Japan’s increasing domination of Chosdn 
progressively curtailed the country’s autonomy and independence, leading 


to serious political tensions between the king and his Japanese advisers. In 
October 1895 a mob of Japanese rioters entered the palace, killing Queen 
Min, the king’s closest adviser for decades, and mercilessly burning her 
body. The Japanese atrocities frightened the king, who could foresee his fate 
as a puppet under draconian Japanese control. Adhering to the Japanese 
schedule, on January 1, 1896, Chos6n adopted the solar calendar and the 
new regnal title Konyang, the first independent regnal title of the dynasty 
since its establishment in 1392. However, realizing that these reforms could 
not ensure his personal safety, the king and the crown prince escaped to the 
Russian legation in February and sought asylum, leaving the fate of the 
Korean court uncertain and intensifying the competition between Russia 
and Japan on the peninsula. 

Choso6n had won its independence with the Sino-Japanese Treaty of 
Shimonoseki, but at that point it had not yet signed a treaty with China that 
would have identified its independent status. In June 1896 the Korean 
interpreter Pak T’ae-yéng visited Tang Shaoyi, the manager of Chinese 
commercial affairs and de facto Chinese representative in Hansong, to 
convey the king’s wish to negotiate a treaty with China. Tang did not refuse 
the proposal but suggested that the talks should be conducted later, as 
Chos6n could not be regarded as an autonomous and independent country 
as long as the king was under Russian protection.= 

The king’s overtures posed a challenge to Beijing, which believed that 
“Choson, as our dynasty’s longtime fan, should not be regarded as equal to 
Western countries.” According to the Zongli Yamen, China would agree to 
negotiate new “trade regulations” with Choson, which would allow the 
country to maintain consuls in China, but China would not permit its 
former fan to sign treaties with it, send ministers to Beijing, or present 
letters of credence to the Chinese emperor. Instead, China would send a 
consul-general to Hansong to manage Chinese affairs. In this way, China 
could “preserve the system of shuguo ” (Ch., cun shuguo zhi ti). The Yamen 
telegraphed Li Hongzhang for advice. Li, who was on a postwar trip to 
Europe and the United States, endorsed the plan but suggested that, to 
maintain China's dignity, the Chinese consul-general (a post for which Li 
recommended Tang Shaoyi) should not present his credentials to the king.®® 


This attempt to preserve the prewar hierarchical system characterized 
Beijing's policy toward Chos6n in the immediate postwar period. 

Similarly, Korean policymakers generally continued to make use of 
traditional discourse as they adjusted their country’s relations with China. In 
a conversation between the senior official Cho Pyéng-chik (1833-1901) and 
Tang Shaoyi in July 1896, Cho stated that Chosén had been a “ fan and 
shuguo of the central dynasty for a long time,” and that it was not the king 
who had originally sought the autonomous status outlined for Choson in the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki. Chosén, Cho emphasized, had been coerced by its 
powerful neighbor (namely, Japan) into disclaiming the status of China's 
shuguo, but the king “appreciated the deep favors of the imperial dynasty 
and would like to negotiate a new treaty to resume the concord” Cho 
expressed concern that by refusing to negotiate a treaty with Choson, China 
might be signaling its refusal to acknowledge Choséns autonomy. Tang 
responded that negotiating a treaty and recognizing Choséns autonomy 
were two different matters, because the former “means only not following 
the old regulations,” but the latter “means that the two countries are equal to 
each other”®4 Their conversation yielded nothing. 

In November 1896 Tang informed the Zongli Yamen that the king—Tang 
refused to acknowledge the monarch’s claim to emperorship—would send 
representatives to Beijing for treaty negotiations. This prospect forced China 
to confront the sensitive question of ritual procedures between Korean 
representatives and the imperial court in the postwar transitional context. If 
the self-declared emperor of Chosén dispatched a representative to Beijing 
for treaty negotiations, the representative, unlike a prewar tributary 
emissary, would no longer need to perform the ceremony of kowtow to the 
emperor, which would compromise Chinas dignity. Given this ritual 
conundrum, Tang argued that it would be prudent for Beijing to appoint a 
consul-general to Hanséng who could negotiate a treaty with Choson and 
protect the Chinese merchants and civilians; the affairs of Chinese subjects 
in Korea had been temporarily supervised by the British consul-general, 
John N. Jordan (1852-1925), on Chinas commission. Endorsing Tang's 
proposal, Beijing appointed Tang himself as “Chinese consul-general in 
Chos6én” (Ch., Zhongguo zhuzha Chaoxian zonglingshi). Tang’s prewar view 
of Sino-Korean relations made it enormously difficult for him to adjust to 


the postwar arrangement. As he put it, “Although the system is now 
different, it is inconvenient for us to sign an equal treaty with Chos6n given 


that it was a fan of our dynasty for centuries.”®8 In the following years, Tang 


did his best to preserve a hierarchy between the two countries. 


Reluctance and Nostalgia: China’s First Minister to Korea 


In January 1897 Tang Shaoyi learned that the king had appointed Song Ki- 
un as Chosons representative for the treaty negotiations but had canceled 
the plan to send Song to Beijing once he heard of Tang's appointment. Tang 
visited Séng and informed him that Chinese officials would not talk with 
him if he went directly to Beijing. In a conversation with Jordan, the British 
consul-general, Tang declared that he intended to focus solely on preventing 
the Korean representative from visiting Beijing, and to that end he wanted to 
commission Jordan to continue to manage Chinese commercial affairs.”2 

The dramatic changes in Chos6n’s political situation in 1897 prompted the 
Korean Foreign Office to pursue a more active agenda toward the goal of 
making a treaty with China. In the two years after the war, Choson had 
begun to construct an image of itself as an independent country by 
removing or refashioning the icons of Chinas supremacy in the Zongfan era. 
The Korean government converted the Gate of Receiving Imperial Favors 
into the Gate of Independence (K., Tongnim mun), buried the Samjéndo 
stele, changed the South Palace Annex into the Temple of Heaven (K., 
Chondan), and replaced the Chinese managers of Chosén's customs with 
Russians. These efforts constituted a process of “decentering the Middle 
Kingdom,” as Andre Schmid has described it. 

In August 1897, six months after returning to his palace from the refuge 
of the Russian legation, the Korean emperor adopted the new regnal title 
Kwangmu. On October 12 the sovereign called his country the “Great 
Korea’ (K., Taehan) after performing ceremonies of sacrifice toward Heaven 
and Earth. Western diplomats soon formally recognized the new name of 
the country. From Tang Shaoyi’s perspective, the Korean sovereign was 
arrogating to himself an illegitimate emperor-ship, and his attitude toward 
treaty negotiations with Chosén became even more conservative. But the 
new Korean empire did not pin its hopes entirely on Tang. 


In March 1898 the Russian minister in Beijing forwarded to the Zongli 
Yamen Korea’ expression of willingness to send a representative to Beijing 
and to receive a Chinese counterpart in Hanséng. The Yamen instructed 
Tang to block the dispatch of a Korean representative and decided to send a 
representative to Hansong first. Tang suggested that China send an official 
with a fourth-level rank, as opposed to the third-level representatives of 
other countries in Korea, in order to show the “difference between the owner 
and the servant in the past days” and to ensure that the “system” would not 
be violated. In the meantime, the Japanese minister in Beijing, Yano Fumio 
(1851-1931), contacted the Zongli Yamen as a mediator for Sino-Korean 
contacts. The Yamen informed Yano that Chos6n could negotiate with Tang 
in Hansong for trade regulations and that China did not want to receive 
representatives of its former shuguo in Beijing. Tang quickly contacted the 
Korean Foreign Office to discuss trade regulations, but the office refused on 
the grounds that a regulation was not a treaty—a retroactive protest against 
the 1882 Sino-Korean Regulations, which fell far short of a treaty and had 
been dictated by the Chinese side. 

In July, Beijing realized that the situation was slipping out of its hands, 
when Tang reported that the Foreign Office of Korea had invited Jordan to 
ask the British minister in Beijing, Claude M. MacDonald (1852-1915), to 
serve as a broker. The Zongli Yamen told Tang that if Chos6n insisted on 
sending a representative to Beijing, the representative should be a fourth- 
rank minister, and his credentials should be forwarded to the emperor by 
the Yamen; no audience with the emperor would be arranged, as the Yamen 
would negotiate potential trade regulations with the representative. Three 
years after the Sino-Japanese War, the humiliating end of China’ patriarchal 
superiority over Korea was still much on Chinese politicians’ minds, and the 
Zongli Yamen was still reluctant to treat Korea as a state equal to China. As 
Tang saw it, allowing Hansong to send a minister to Beijing first would have 
“a detrimental effect on the relationship” given China’ status as a “big 
country. To justify his concern, he pointed out that Britain and Spain, 
which were likewise “big countries,’ had also preemptively dispatched their 
own representatives to their former subordinates—the United States and 
South American countries, respectively—once these subordinates had 
become autonomous (Ch., zizhu).2 


In China, the ambitious reform initiated by the Guangxu emperor in June 
1898 reached its acme. Stimulated by the fiasco of the war, the reform aimed 
to modernize China by changing outdated conventions. The young emperor 
believed that China's relations with Chos6n should change too. On August 5, 
at the emperor's instructions, the Grand Council telegraphed Tang that the 
emperor would allow Korea to send a minister to Beijing and would grant 
the minister an audience. The Zongli Yamen accordingly instructed Tang to 
inform Hansong that Korea could send its minister to China first, and that 
China would treat him with the ceremonies appropriate to “friendly nations” 
(Ch., youbang). China would dispatch its own minister to Korea for the sake 
of reciprocity.2° Tang, however, chose not to inform the Koreans of Beijing’s 
decision. 

In Beijing the emperor appointed Xu Shoupeng (?-1901) as the minister 
for Korea with a third-level rank and the title “imperial commissioner in the 
country of Chosén” (Ch., Zhuzha Chaoxian guo ginchai dachen). This title 
aroused concern among foreign ministers in Hansdéng because it carried 
strong Zongfan connotations and smacked of colonialism. In a conversation 
with Tang, the British inspector general of Korean customs, John M. Brown 
(1835-1926), expressed his suspicion that China still regarded Korea as its 
shuguo, because Beijing’s imperial commissioners in Tibet and Mongolia 
held similar titles. The Russian minister to Korea, Nikolai Matyunin (1849- 
1907), regarded Xu’s position as that of a second-rank minister, which was 
the highest rank among his counterparts in the diplomatic corps in 
Hansong. The Japanese, French, and German ministers were also disturbed 
by Xu's title and the format of the Chinese credentials, which used the old 
term “Chos6n” rather than the newly adopted “Han” for Korea.22 The 
diplomats saw such language as a sign that China might not endorse the new 
postwar political arrangement in the peninsula. 

Indeed, what to call Korea and its monarch presented a challenge to the 
Chinese side. In the end, it was Zhang Yinhuan, the former minister to the 
United States, who drafted Xu's letter of credence on the basis of the first 
article of the Treaty of Shimonoseki, as instructed by Emperor Guangxu. Ma 
Jianzhong, the man who had been heavily involved in Korean affairs in the 
1880s, offered some revisions to the draft. The opening sentence of the 
letter read, “The Great Emperor of the country of the Great Qing 


respectfully gives his greetings to the Great Monarch of the country of the 
Great Korea.”/2° The term “Great Monarch” (Ch., da junzhu) indicated the 
king’s inferior position vis-a-vis the “Great Emperor” (Ch., da huangdi) of 
China, and the draft credential also used a modified format for the 
conventional honorific elevation that still elevated the Qing above Korea. 

Emperor Guangxu disliked Zhang's proposed format but himself was at a 
loss as to how to refer to Korea and its sovereign.12+ When the emperor 
expressed his concerns to Zhang, Zhang explained that Choson had 
renamed itself “Great Korea” without informing China, so the draft 
credential was simply based on the Treaty of Shimonoseki rather than on the 
domestic changes in Korea. Subse quently the emperor instructed Tang 
Shaoyi to investigate which term—“Great Monarch” or “Great Emperor’— 
Britain, Japan, and Russia used in their letters of credence to Korea, for he 
wanted the Chinese letter to follow whatever practice other countries had 
adopted.+% Because of the emperor’s open-mindedness, the final version of 
the letter addressed the Korean monarch as the “Great Emperor” and placed 
“Great Qing” and “Great Korea’ on the same line. The Korean letter of 
credence to China, which the first Korean minister to China presented to 
Emperor Guangxu in 1902, adopted the same equal format. This change in 
honorifics was the first since 1637 and represented a watershed moment in 
Qing-Choson relations. 

As the diplomatic changes were inching forward, Empress Dowager Cixi 
suddenly staged a coup on September 21, 1898, placing the emperor under 
house arrest and suspending his reforms. Despite the political chaos, Xu 
Shoupeng was allowed to carry on with his work. His title changed from 
“imperial commissioner” to “envoy plenipotentiary,’ and his explicit mission 
was to negotiate a treaty with the Korean Foreign Office“ This change 
entirely erased the ambiguity of Xu’s former title and the worries of his 
Japanese and Western counterparts in Hansoéng. The Manchu ruling house 
eventually, if reluctantly, accepted the fact that Chos6n was a country equal 
to the Great Qing. 

Before he departed for Korea, Xu drafted a treaty consisting of fourteen 
articles. He commented that China had suffered from unfair treaties with 
other countries, in particular regarding extraterritoriality and_ tariff 
agreements, and would be rectifying these imbalances in its new treaties, 


starting with the one with Korea. Xu was determined to pursue an equal 
treaty with Korea for the sake of Chinas interests, but at the same time he 
revealed his traditional bias: “Korea was China's fan and shuguo in the past 
and it was not Korea's original wish to be autonomous. The country is small 
and surrounded by powerful neighbors. We should do our best to cherish it, 
rather than gain extra advantages from it’ With this mindset, Xu wanted to 
make sure that both countries could enjoy the right of most-favored-nation 
status in trade with each other122 

While Xu was getting ready to embark on his trip to Korea, Wu Baochu 
(1869- 1913), son of Gen. Wu Changqing, composed a preface to a book 
entitled Three Stories of Korea (Ch., Aoyi Chaoxian sanzhong), written by 
Zhou Jialu (1846-— 1909), who had served as an assistant to General Wu 
when the latter went to Hansong in 1882 to suppress the mutiny. In the 
preface, Wu Baochu reviewed Chinas humiliating defeat in Korea in 1895 
and argued that China should have integrated Korea into China's household 
system in 1882 and converted the country into prefectures and counties of 
China (Ch., jigi tudi er junxian zhi). He was dismayed that China now had 
to dispatch a representative to Korea for treaty negotiations, which made 
Korea “look like an enemy of China?12° Wu offered a picture of China's 
presence in Choson that was full of nostalgia, frustration, and uncertainty. 


Negotiating with a Friendly Nation: The Sino-Korean Treaty of 
1899 


Xu arrived in Hansong on January 25, 1899, with the intention of “extending 
China's benevolence of cherishing the small” and was granted an audience 
with the Korean emperor on February 1. On the day of the audience, Xu was 
picked up by a sedan chair to be taken to the palace. When he entered the 
audience hall, he bowed once toward the emperor and bowed again as he 
approached the emperor. The emperor, wearing Western-style clothes, stood 
up to shake hands with Xu and to receive the Chinese letter of credence. Xu 
then read aloud a short tribute to the emperor, who in return showed his 
gratitude to the Chinese minister. After this, they shook hands again, and Xu 
bowed for the third time before he was escorted back to his legation.1%4 The 
ceremony, conducted along the lines of “Western common rules” at the 


state-to-state level, was the first ritual performance between the Korean head 
of state and a state representative of China in the postwar period, and it 
marked the definitive end of centuries-long Zongfan rituals between the two 
countries. 

Following the audience, Xu started treaty negotiations with Pak Che-sun 
(1858-1916), the minister of the Foreign Office. In September the two sides 
signed a trade treaty (K., Tae Hanguk Tae Chdéngguk tongsang choyak) 
containing fifteen articles. Article 2 stated that each country would dispatch 
representatives to reside in the capital and treaty ports of the other and 
would enjoy most-favored-nation treatment. Article 5 endowed both with 
the right of consular jurisdiction. Article 12 allowed them to negotiate new 
regulations for border demarcation and to trade on the frontier in 
Manchuria. The agreement served as a replacement for the 1882 Sino- 
Korean Regulations as the first equal treaty between the two countries, but 
China made notable concessions. For example, China was forbidden to 
export opium to Korea, but similar restrictions did not apply to Korean 
exports to China. Xu explained to Emperor Guangxu that he did not 
challenge such items because he found that “the Korean monarch and 
subordinates still worship China in their minds, which contributed to the 
success of the negotiations.” 

After signing the treaty, Xu commented that “Korea, China's fan and 
shuguo in the past, has now become a friendly nation of China, and nothing 
can change the situation. Recalling the past—what a pity it is!’ The two 
countries ratified the treaty in Hansong in December, and Xu was appointed 
by Beijing as the first Chinese minister to Korea. In stark contrast to Tang 
Shaoyi, who had struggled with reconciling Chinas past glory with the 
reality of the first years after the Sino-Japanese war, Xu in 1899 merely 
presented himself as a Western-style minister and quickly busied himself 
with reestablishing the Chinese diplomatic network in Korea in order to 
protect Chinese citizens and interests. 

Korea would eventually send its minister to Beijing in reciprocity, but the 
dispatch was postponed because of Chinas deteriorating situation. The 
Boxer Uprising was sweeping across northwestern Shandong, and it began 
to spread toward Tianjin and Beijing. The anti-Christian uprising eventually 
resulted in a diplomatic and political disaster for China in August 1900, 


when the Eight-Nation Alliance occupied Beijing right after Emperor 
Guangxu and Empress Dowager Cixi had fled to Xian. In October, Li 
Hongzhang began to negotiate with Britain, the United States, Japan, Russia, 
Italy, France, Germany, and Austria-Hungary. In view of the dramatic 
changes in China, the Korean emperor, who was under close Japanese 
supervision, wrote a letter to the Meiji emperor asking Japan to protect 
Korean interests in China during the negotiations.42 In January 1901 
Beijing recalled Xu Shoupeng from Hansong to Beijing to assist Li in the 
peace negotiations. Before leaving Korea, Xu named one of his counselors, 
Xu Taishen, as acting minister. 

In late July the Zongli Yamen changed its Chinese name to Waiwu bu, the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, legitimizing itself as China’s sole foreign office. 
Xu Shoupeng was appointed as a minister of the ministry. On September 7, 
1901, Li signed the final protocol with the foreign states, and the Chinese 
empire teetered on the edge of collapse. Li died two months later, leaving his 
lifelong dream of modernizing China and his many plans to protect Korea 
unfulfilled. With the return of Emperor Guangxu and Empress Dowager 
Cixi to the Forbidden City in January 1902, Korea was finally ready to send 
its first minister to take his place amid the rubble of the city of Beijing. 

The Korean government appointed Pak Che-sun, Xu Shoupeng’s treaty 
negotiation counterpart and the former commissioner in Tianjin, as the first 
Korean minister plenipotentiary to China44 On September 30, 1902, Pak 
presented his letter of credence to Emperor Guangxu in the Forbidden City 
following a tailored Western-style procedure.4 The ceremony of kowtow, 
performed by Korean tributary emissaries to the emperor of China for 
centuries, had come to an end. Interestingly, the Chinese official records on 
the audience are very brief, exactly like those on the first meeting between 
Emperor Tongzhi and foreign ministers in 1873. Perhaps the court saw in 
the new rituals both a reminder of the Chinese empire's past glory vis-a-vis 
its outer fan and a complex challenge to China's dignity. After the audience, 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs instructed Xu Taishen to send two Korean- 
language interpreters to Beijing to facilitate its further communications with 
Pak.U3 The Korean language thus joined the list of the official foreign 
languages of the Chinese foreign ministry. A new—if fleeting—bilateral 
relationship had begun. 


Chinese Zongfanism and Korean Colonialism in the Borderland: 
Sino-Korean Contacts in South China and Manchuria 


The transformation of the Sino-Korean relationship was not as clear-cut in 
China's provinces as it was in Beijing. In the coastal areas of South China, 
local officials still followed prewar routines to manage affairs regarding 
Korea. In December 1895, for instance, Governor Liao Shoufeng (1836- 
1901) in Zhejiang Province reported to Emperor Guangxu that officials in 
Wenzhou had rescued twenty-eight Koreans from a shipwreck in October 
and provided the victims with clothes and food, “following conventions,” 
eventually returning them to Chosdn via Shanghai. Liao called these 
Koreans “barbarians of the country of Chos6n who had suffered from the 
shipwreck” (Ch., Chaoxian guo nanfan), using the same Zongfan wording as 
that used in the eighteenth century.44 The Wenzhou case became a model 
for similar cases in the following years. 

In May 1901 Governor Yu Lianyuan in Zhejiang reported that fifteen 
Korean fishermen had suffered a shipwreck on Chinas coast. After 
consulting the Wenzhou precedent, he followed the conventions of saving 
and taking care of them and sent them on to Shanghai” Yu had been a 
pillar of the Pure Stream in the 1890s and had been among those who called 
for Beijing to protect Chos6n for the sake of the integrity of the Great Qing. 
By this point, China had signed its new treaty with Korea and Yu had been 
promoted to governor, but in Yu’s mind Chos6én—the term he used, rather 
than “Great Korea’ or “Han’—was still a fan of the Great Qing and the 
Korean fishermen belonged to the category of “barbarians.” Yu’s successors 
in Zhejiang from 1902 to 1908 embraced the same approach.¥° In almost all 
cases the Korean victims were referred to as “barbarians” who were 
beneficiaries of China’s policy of “cherishing the small” or “cherishing the 
men from afar.’ In provincial practice, then, Zongfan norms were no weaker 
than they had been in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In contrast to the benign and almost imperceptible postwar 
transformation of the Sino-Korean relationship in South China, the shift in 
the border areas in Manchuria was manifested in blood, fire, and death. 
According to the reports of Chinese officials in Manchuria in 1907, Koreans 
started to attack and loot Chinese villages along the border of Jilin and 


Mukden in the late 1890s, and the situation deteriorated dramatically after 
1901, when Beijing was occupied by the Eight-Nation Alliance and 
Manchuria was occupied by Russia.2 Chinese bandits similarly attacked 
Korean villages on the border. The sharp rise in Sino-Korean border 
conflicts signaled the local disorder caused by the collapse of the Zongfan 
arrangement from the top down. For local and nonofficial forces on both 
sides of the border, impoverished peasants in particular, practical concerns 
and the pressures of daily needs, such as the search for fertile land, food, 
livestock, and energy resources, prevailed over national relationships and 
state interests. With the sudden absence of Chinese and Korean authority, 
the borderland in Manchuria became a perfect location for Chinese and 
Korean bandits and other illegal armed groups to build up their strength 
and extract goods from local farmers and settlers. 

Between early 1901 and early 1905, officials in Mukden and Jilin reported 
to Beijing at least a dozen cases of serious cross-border crime committed by 
Koreans, including armed robberies, burglaries, shootings, homicides, rapes, 
kidnappings, and arson. Chen Zuoyan, a local Chinese official in Yanji in 
eastern Jilin, reported that a Korean attack against a Chinese area in March 
1901 claimed eleven Chinese lives and caused a loss of 4,337.81 taels of 
silver.48 As more Korean immigrants poured over the border into Chinese 
territory, the situation continued to worsen. In July 1903 Chen Zuoyan 
reported a series of misdeeds by Korean settlers and called on Beijing to take 
urgent measures to protect Chinese interests. A local report revealed that a 
Korean armed attack against four villages in Yanjin in the fall of 1903 had 
damaged 211 Chinese and Korean houses and cost more than 19,546.46 
taels of silver+42 In the meantime, Chinese bandits continued to cross the 
border rivers to pillage Korean villages, and on the Chinese side of the 
border the Chinese pawns of local officials extracted money from Korean 
immigrants. At least four instances of illegal logging or kidnapping on the 
Korean side, for example, were committed by Chinese bandits.1“2 In August 
1903, emphasizing that “Korea is different from what it was in the past,” the 
Chinese minister in Hansong, Xu Taishen, suggested to Beijing that China 
should implement countermeasures to check Korean expansion into 
Chinese territory in Yanji, an area the Koreans and Japanese began to refer 
to as “Kando” (Ch., Jiandao). Britain and Japan, which had formed an 


alliance in 1902, informed Xu that Russian machinations were behind the 
attempt to settle Koreans in this area. In the following two years, the Chinese 
and Korean foreign ministries sought in vain to settle border disputes in 
Manchuria.24 

Many historical and geopolitical factors contributed to the violent 
conflicts in the border areas. The absence of any demarcation of the point at 
which the Yalu and Tumen Rivers converged—marking the traditional 
boundary between the two countries—had been a problem since the Kangxi 
period in the eighteenth century. Although a borderline existed, it was not 
clearly or legally delineated, as it would be in modern times between two 
sovereign states. In the first half of the twentieth century, this issue evolved 
into a dispute that involved not just China and Korea but Japan as well. 
Border conflicts were also fueled by China's opening of Manchuria in the 
1870s, when the Manchu court abolished the two-hundred-year-old policy 
of segregating Manchuria from inner China and encouraged people to 
immigrate to the area for cultivation. The new policy and the rich resources 
in the area also attracted thousands of poor Korean peasants, who crossed 
the Tumen River to cultivate the wilderness in the convergence zone, forcing 
China to deal with these foreign citizens.22 Emperor Guangxu had 
instructed local officials in 1882 to tolerate the illegal Korean immigrants as 
long as they had no intention of encroaching on China's borders. Later, in 
order to solve the mounting problems, China started to assimilate Korean 
immigrants into the Chinese populace by ordering them to cut their hair in 
the Chinese style and to wear Chinese clothes. This policy provoked strong 
protest from Korea.423 

The accumulating conflicts led to a skirmish in the spring of 1904, when 
Chinese forces under the command of the officer Hu Dianjia defeated a 
group of Korean soldiers who had crossed the Tumen River with the 
purpose of occupying more land and mobilizing the Korean immigrants to 
break away from Chinese governance. This was the first time that China 
used force to resolve a dispute with Korea in the post-1895 period. The 
skirmish resulted in Chinas resumption of territorial and administrative 
control over the area and forced Korea to return to peace talks. On June 15, 
1904, Hu Dianjia, Chen Zuoyan, and three Korean officials signed an 
agreement with the title “Regulation on Sino-Korean Border Affairs with the 


Purpose of Solving Problems Arising from the Conflict” (Ch., Zhong-Han 
bianjie shanhou zhangcheng). Its name notwithstanding, the agreement 
primarily served to tie up remaining unresolved issues from the spring 
skirmish; it was not a state-to-state treaty for the long-term strategic goal of 
settling border disputes.“4 

At the time the Sino-Korean agreement was signed, Japan was fighting 
with Russia for control of Manchuria. After it finally prevailed over Russia, 
Japan publicly made Korea into its protectorate in November 1905. The 
Korean minister to Beijing was recalled, and all affairs regarding Korean 
contacts with China were transferred to the management of the Japanese 
legation in Beijing. In February 1906, with the closing of the American, 
British, and French legations in Hansong and the arrival of the first Japanese 
residential general, Ito Hirobumi, China also recalled its third minister to 
Korea, Zeng Guangquan. 

In Manchuria Sino-Korean border conflicts continued to increase, and 
the local Chinese officials believed that Korea was aggressively expanding to 
the Chinese side, where Korean immigrants significantly outnumbered the 
Chinese population. In 1907 Wu Luzhen (1880-1911), the Chinese 
investigator in charge of Sino-Korean border affairs, reported that there were 
more than fifty thousand Koreans on the Chinese side of the Tumen River, 
compared to fewer than ten thousand Chinese residents. According to Wu's 
investigation of thirty-nine villages in the Helongyu area, the Korean settlers 
had established a total of 5,990 households in these villages, dwarfing the 
264 Chinese households. Wu commented that this ancestral territory of the 
Qing had almost become “Chosoén’s colony” (Ch., Chaoxian zhimin zhi 
di).“2 Although Korea was falling victim to Japanese colonialism, Korean 
immigrants had served as the vanguard in the Korean colonization of 
Chinese territory in Manchuria. This type of Korean colonization 
subsequently served as a vehicle of Japan’s colonial expansion into the vast 
inner land of Manchuria over the following three decades. 

In order to protect the interests of Chinese merchants in Korea, Beijing 
appointed Ma Tingliang as the consul-general to Korea in 1909, a year after 
Emperor Guangxu and Empress Dowager Cixi died and the new emperor 
was inaugurated with the regnal title of Xuantong. China was in the throes 
of violent domestic upheaval through a series of reforms and rebellions, so 


the relationship with Korea was not a priority for the Beijing government. 
On August 22, 1910, Korea was annexed by Japan. Beijing made no official 
comment on the annexation. In Hansong, Ma instructed Chinese citizens to 
follow the new orders issued by the Japanese authorities, and he dismissed 
the police forces in Chinese settlements. 

Beijing's silence notwithstanding, the Japanese annexation was alarming 
to many Chinese, who felt the same colonial threat hanging over China. Dai 
Jitao (1891-1949), who had been educated in Japan and would later become 
an assistant to Sun Yat-sen (1866-1925), published an editorial in a 
Shanghai newspaper in August 1910 criticizing Beijing’s indifferent attitude 
to this tragic chapter in Korea’ history. Invoking the time-honored Sino- 
Korean relationship since the Jizi period, Dai declared that “Korea has been 
China’ss shuguo for more than three thousand years, its lands lie within 
China's borders [Ch., jiangyu], its people belong to the same ethnic group as 
the Chinese, its characters are Chinese, and its political customs are Chinese 
legacies.” Lamenting Korea’s tragic fate, Dai warned that unless China 
roused itself, it too would soon suffer a Japanese invasion in the political, 
military, and industrial arenas.+2° 

In Manchuria, the governor-general of the Three Northeastern Provinces, 
Xiliang (1853-1917), was alarmed by Japan's “colonial policy” (Ch., zhimin 
zhengce) toward China, enacted through the Koreans who continued to 
cross the border to occupy Chinese land. In September and October 1910, 
Xiliang reported, more than thirty thousand Korean immigrants were living 
among the Chinese residents on China's side of the border. The governor- 
general emphasized that since these Korean immigrants had become 
Japanese citizens upon the Japanese annexation of Korea in August, they 
were no longer subject to Chinese jurisdiction but rather answered to the 
Japanese consul. Xiliang argued that this change would “harm our 
sovereignty” (Ch., sun wo zhuquan), and that “the thousands of Korean 
immigrants would play the lead in Japan’s annexation of Manchuria.” He 
suggested that China use the newly issued Nationality Regulations of the 
Great Qing (Ch., Da Qing guoji tiaoli) to convert the Korean immigrants into 
Chinese citizens in order to make the territorial borderline distinct and 


secure.2Z 


In August 1911 Zhao Erxun (1844-1927), Xiliang’s successor, urged 
Beijing to heed Xiliang’s proposal and to naturalize the Korean immigrants 
on Chinese soil. Stressing that “all the counties along the Yalu River, which 
are more than ten in number, belong to China's inner land [Ch., neidi],” 
Zhao proposed that China tell the Korean immigrants to “become civilized” 
(Ch., guihua) by applying for and obtaining Chinese citizenship.2% Like 
Xiliang, Zhao was aware that the issue of the nationality of the considerable 
Korean immigrant population was inextricably linked to China's sovereignty. 
Zhaos observation reveals that in the early 1910s, Chinese officials—at least 
those in Manchuria—perceived Sino-Korean relations purely on the state- 
to-state level. However, before Beijing could respond to Zhaos proposal, the 
nationalist revolution broke out in Wuhan in October 1911, quickly leading 
to the collapse of the dynasty. 


CONCLUSION 


On February 12, 1912, the Manchu court issued an edict of abdication that 
announced the end of the Great Qing and acknowledged the Qing’s loss of 
the Mandate of Heaven. The Qing declared that it was handing over China's 
“sovereignty” to “the entire people.” The imperial court and a group of Han 
Chinese and Manchu ministers who had drafted the edict stressed that the 
post-Qing political system should guarantee that “the complete integrity of 
the territories of the five races, Chinese, Manchus, Mongols, 
Muhammadans, and Tibetans” be maintained for “a great state under the 
title ‘the Republic of China.”+ According to their blueprint, the new China 
would integrate into its territory the outer subordinates, or outer fan, that 
had been administered by the Mongolian Superintendency, but it would not 
encompass those outer fan whose contacts with China had been under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Rites. Most of the latter were already under 
foreign colonial rule. From then on, China, or Zhongguo, was principally 
defined by its state sovereignty and territorial borders, the connotations of 
the Chinese empire having shrunk sharply. 

Yuan Shikai, the prime minister of the Imperial Cabinet of the Qing since 
November 1911 and the leader of the New Army in North China, was 
entrusted by the imperial court with organizing a provisional Republican 
government. Having started his political career in Chos6én, Yuan was now 
the most powerful man in China and would soon become the first president 
of the republic. But Yuan’s new China showed little concern for Korea's fate. 


In 1912 Japan entered the Taisho period and China underwent its 
transformation into a republic, but Korea remained under the yoke of 
Japanese colonialism. Having witnessed the dramatic changes in East Asia 
and the rapid proliferation of ideas of national independence across the 
world, the Chinese in the 1910s held mixed views of colonial Korea. 
Although some Chinese visitors saw Korea as a positive model of 
modernization,* a greater number regarded the country as a negative 
example of colonialism and a vivid warning to China about the perils of 
falling under colonial rule. An anonymous Chinese visitor en route to Japan 
in 1918, for instance, commented that it was the blood of the Korean people 
that nourished the remarkable achievements in Korea. The visitor predicted 
that within a few decades the whole country of Korea and the ethnic Korean 
people would become extinct.2 By underscoring the dangers of colonialism, 
he sought to mobilize his countrymen to save China from being subjugated 
by foreign powers such as Japan. 

Passionate and patriotic Chinese nationalists such as the anonymous 
traveler may have been more or less relieved when the May Fourth 
Movement erupted in Beijing in 1919, the same year in which the March 
First Independence Movement swept Hansong in colonial Korea. Each of 
the two movements opened a new chapter in the modern history of its 
respective country. More importantly, the Korean nationalists who survived 
the Japanese suppression of the movement escaped to China and established 
a government in exile in Shanghai, calling it the Provisional Government of 
the Republic of Korea. Not only did China thus become a safe harbor for the 
overseas Korean nationalist movement, but the Sino-Korean relationship 
was transformed yet again in the twentieth century. The pre-1895 inner dual 
network between the two countries was resuscitated in 1919, this time 
linking the Korean Nationalist Party with the Chinese Nationalist Party, on 
the one hand, and the Korean state—which for now existed only in 
imagined form because of Japanese colonialism—with the Chinese state, on 
the other. Informed by the age-old politico-cultural homogenization, this 
dual network remained the basic political arrangement between the two 
sides in mainland China throughout the Republican era, from 1912 to 1949, 
as well as after the establishment of the People’s Republic of China in 1949. 


By the end of the 1950s, the People’s Republic of China had recovered the 
majority of the Qing’s territory and begun to govern its vast expanse 
through a new kind of regime and a new set of political, cultural, and social 
norms imported from the West. By mining historical sources from late 
imperial and modern China for precedents, the new state sought to integrate 
into its territory certain areas that had been governed by the Qing with 
various degrees of control, ranging from Manchuria to Mongolia, from 
eastern Turkestan to the Himalayas, and from the southwestern 
mountainous areas to Taiwan and the small islands of the South China Sea. 
The policy of absorbing these areas into Chinese territory completely 
removed any ambiguity that might otherwise have been caused by 
patriarchal relationships or kinship ties between central political actors and 
their local agents or subordinates—connections reminiscent of those that 
had characterized the Zongfan era. For instance, Tibet, where the Qing 
court had maintained an imperial resident since 1727, was incorporated into 
the People's Republic in the 1950s despite the fact that it had enjoyed 
independence since 1913.4 In this sense, the People’s Republic succeeded in 
redrawing Chinas borders and realizing the thwarted ambitions of the 
Republic of China during the latter’s continental period from 1912 to 1949. 
It was also during this frenzied time before the triumph of the Communist 
revolution that China ultimately failed to reclaim Outer Mongolia, although 
in 1916 the Republican government under Yuan Shikai successfully restored 
the Zongfan relationship with Outer Mongolia by reviving the convention of 
imperial investiture from the Qing.2 

The Chinese state narrative since 1949 has oversimplified late imperial 
history, treating the Qing as a single dynasty in Chinese history rather than 
as the node of a Qing-centric cosmopolitan world. However, the historical 
record of events on Qing Chinas frontiers, especially events with 
implications concerning the autonomous positions of certain political units, 
has challenged the official Chinese narrative by revealing the existence and 
operation of a cross-border Chinese empire under the Qing.® Outside 
China, almost all of Qing Chinas former subordinate countries under the 
management of the Ministry of Rites separated themselves from China's 
orbit in the post-World War IJ movement for national independence and 
decolonization. Since then, these countries have played only a minor role in 


Chinese nationalist histories of China, including Qing China, even though 
they were regarded in late imperial times as part of the Chinese empire. In 
this sense, what the authoritarian regime of the People’s Republic of China 
has encountered on its borders since 1949 is a series of post-Qing problems 
unleashed by China’s late imperial transformations.2 

Korea is a typical case. This book has demonstrated that Korea formed 
part of the Chinese empire in the politico-cultural sense in the late imperial 
period, their connection weakening precipitously after 1895 and finally 
giving way to Japanese domination. But the Chinese perception of Korea's 
position within the Chinese world crossed the 1911 divide. From the time of 
the March First Independence Movement in 1919, the nationalist 
government of China was enthusiastic in its support of Korea, in part 
because of Chinese nostalgia for the familistic Sino-Korean relationship. 
Many Chinese regarded Korea as a lost land of China. In 1929, for example, 
the Administration for Industry and Commerce of Hebei Province 
published a “Map of the National Humiliation of the Central Civilized 
Country” (Ch., Zhonghua guochi ditu). The map shows the territory of the 
Republic of China, including Outer Mongolia and Tibet, which at the time 
presented themselves as independent countries, as well as the lands that 
China lost between the Treaty of Nerchinsk of 1689 and Japan's Twenty-One 
Demands of 1915. Among the lost lands were Chinas previous fan and 
subordinate countries (Ch., fanshu) Korea, Ryukyu, Annam, Siam, 
Myanmar, Bhutan, and Nepal. All of these territories together constituted 
“the central civilized country” (Ch., Zhonghua), reflecting the reach of the 
politico-cultural Chinese empire in the Qing period. Citing Sun Yat-sen’s 
1924 comment that China was a “second-level colony,’ a status that was even 
worse than that of a “semi-colony,’ the map’s authors rallied the Chinese to 
erase the national humiliation of China's loss of these territories and to fight 
for China’s future.8 

In March 1930 the Chinese Nationalist Party, the Guomindang, issued a 
proclamation supporting the Korean independence movement against 
Japan. The nationalists claimed that 


Korea used to be Chinas vassal and dependent country, and 


according to historical records the Koreans are descendants of the 


Shang and Zhou Dynasties and a branch of our Chinese people. 
Their political and cultural production primarily follows the ways of 
the Han and Tang Dynasties, so they are obviously a school of our 
Chinese culture, and they practice our Chinese rituals of worship. 
Thus, they should ally with us to survive and become prosperous 
together. In this way, they can make their ancestors proud and 


present their unusual achievements as part of the everlasting lineage 


of the Yan and Huang emperors [Ch., Yan Huang zisun].2 


The Chinese Communist Party shared the Nationalist Party’s perception 
of Korea. In April 1937, three months before the Marco Polo Bridge Incident 
between Japan and China in Beijing, Mao Zedong (1893-1976) composed 
an address on behalf of the Chinese Communist Party at Yanan for the 
sacrificial ceremony for the Huang emperor, the legendary “ancestor of the 
Chinese peoples” (Ch., Zhonghua minzu shizu). Mao recalled that Qing 
China “lost Ryukyu and Taiwan, and Korea was ruined” (Ch., Liu Tai 
bushou, Sanhan wei xu), and he mourned the demise of the Chinese empire’s 
glory, which had historically under-girded the Sino-Korean relationship.12 
Thirteen years later, Mao sent his troops to North Korea to, as he saw it, 
rescue a country that had become part of the newly constructed and 
transnational Communist world. 

In the 1960s, when the Great Cultural Revolution swept China and 
triggered various conflicts between China, the Soviet Union, and North 
Korea in the global Cold War, North Korea launched a movement to 
consolidate Kim Il-sung (1912- 1994)’s Chuche ideology (K., Chuche sasang, 
“thought of autonomy”), as part of which the regime sharply criticized 
Korea's Sadaeism (K., Sadae juiii, “the -ism of serving the great”) and China's 
Taegukism (K., Taeguk juiii, “the -ism of serving as the great”) in history./2 
China's book of all-under-Heaven was finally and bitterly closed on the 
peninsula. This moment also marked the end of China's prospects of again 
treating Korea as an outlying province or even incorporating it into China as 
a province. In the same period, the Chinese state abandoned the hope of 


retrieving Outer Mongolia, yet it had fully integrated Manchuria, Inner 
Mongolia, Xinjiang, and Tibet into Chinese territory and laid claim to 
Taiwan. 

Here, at the very end of this book, let us go back to Choe Hyo-il, the 
Korean warrior who, as described in the introduction, sacrificed himself in 
front of Emperor Chongzhen’s tomb in 1644. Choe died for the Chinese 
empire, but his martyrdom has not been celebrated in either Chinese or 
Korean historical narratives since at least 1895. In the remade East Asia of 
the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, both China and Korea have chosen 
to forget, purposely and perhaps permanently, that Chosén was long 
enfolded within the Chinese empire. 
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